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HOMAS H. WHEELER of the Stand- 
- ard Oil Company is one of the most 
democratic of men. A veteran of the 
civil war, he was for a long time confined 
in one of the Confederate prisons. Among 
his fellow-prisoners was a certain “ Jack" 
Mason from Rome, N. Y. When returning 
from a trip into Northern New York Mr. 
Wheeler was delayed for a few hours at 
Rome. Remembering that his old friend 
Mason lived there, he strolled into the bag- 
gage room, asked the men lounging there 
if ‘‘Jack’’ Mason was still alive, and they 
told him he was. 

‘I was in jail once with Mason,” said Mr. 
Wheeler, thinking the announcement would 
rather startle his auditors. 

One of them quietly remarked: “ Well, 
you must have gotten a shorter sentence 
or have had better luck, for ‘ Jack’ is there 


yet.”’ 
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Marcellus Hartley, the multi-millionaire 
manufacturer and founder of that useful 
and beneficent charity, Hartley House, was 
asked what quality he prized most highly in 
young men employed in his various busi- 
ness enterprises. ‘‘ The faculty of finding 
their recreatien in their work,’’ was his re- 
ply. ‘Il am now supposed to be taking my 
vacation and am living out of town, but my 
real pleasure is in coming to the city and 
reading the reports from my factories.” 
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‘Nearly every person is an unconscious 
liar when it comes to a question of com- 
puting time,” said Justice McAdam of the 
Supreme Court the other day while dis- 
cussing statements made by witnesses as 
to the time taken for events to happen. 
“I don’t believe the average person knows 
what can happen ina minute. People testify 
to about five or ten minutes having elapsed 
between events when in truth the time 
elapsed was only as many seconds. Now, 
1 can walk a whole block inside of one 
minute, and that without any effort. Yet 
I have had witnesses tell me that it took 
an electric car three minutes to cover the 
same distance.” 
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When it comes to wearing the silken 
gown of a Supreme Court Justice, consider- 
able practice is required in order that the 
long skirts may not get in the way and in- 
terfere with the progress of its wearer. 
Even now some of the Justices only put 
on their gowns after ascending the bench 
in their courtrooms. Two who follow this 
rule are Justices Lawrence and McAdam. 
The gown of Justice Lawrence is always 
borne to the bench by an attendant, who 
precedes him in passing from chambers to 
courtroom. The gown of Justice McAdam 
is carried behind him. Justice Giegerich is 
one of those who have thoroughly mastered 
the long skirts of their gowns. He never 
gets his feet entangled in its folds, and he 
always wears it as he walks rapidly from 
his chambers to his courtroom. The same 
is true of Justice Russell, 
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D. A. Bonta, just retired from theatrical 
management for a humdrum commercial 
life, says he did so because he was “ tired 
of catching trains.” As he explains it: 
“For many years I have never slept with- 
out a railway schedule under my pillow, 
and my dreams have been of one-night 
stands, junction eating houses, and mad 
chases after speeding trains. Just watch 
the actors and actresses on New York's 
Rialto after a busy season. Not one will 
take the first trolley car in sight. No, 
Siree! They call it restful to let three or 
four go by. So different from life on the 


road.” 
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Thomas Nelson Page, the author of “ In 
Old Virginia,” and many other stories of 
the South, is home again after an eight 
months’ sojourn in Europe and Egypt. 
“The greatest sight I saw during all the 
months I was away,”’ said Mr. Page, ‘‘ was 
the shore line of New York as I was com- 
ing up the.bay. We Americans don’t appre- 
ciate what a grand country ours is, It’s 
the greatest on the face of the earth, and 


Miss Tyree approached the great man with 
many graceful compliments and begged him 
very prettily to do his part. But all her 
sweetness was wasted, for Mr. Zangwill 
declined curtly to have anything to do with 
her scheme, Yet the entertainment was 
given. Toward its close Miss Tyree came 
forward, bowed to the audience in general, 
and to the apparently bored Mr. Zangwill, 
who sat in the front row, particularly. 
Then she said she would take great pleas- 
ure in reading a poem by Mr. Israel Zang- 
will, owing to the indisposition of the au- 
thor. The audience immediately took in 
the whole situation and applauded Miss 
Tyree so enthusiastically that- she read an 
encore, but not before Mr. Zangwill had 
escaped to his stateroom. And this is wh) 
Miss Tyree particularly cherishes an auto- 
graph letter from Mr. Zangwill, in which 
the author congratulates her on the suc- 
cess of her entertainment and her delicate 
revenge upon himself. 
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**Do you know whose coach and pair that 
is standing in front of that dilapidated ten- 
ement?”’ asked an Avenue A policeman, 
pointing to an unlovely tenement in Ninth 
Street, near Avenue A. “ That belongs to 
Mrs. Dr. Culver, the daughter of W. A. 
Clark, the Senator from Montana, better 
known as ‘the Copper King.’ She is a 
frequent visitor down here, personally ad- 
ministering to the wants of the poor. The 
team and the woman are both pretty well 
known throughout this section of the town, 
by sight at least. She never refuses to help 
a worthy person, and it would surprise you 
to see how quickly she can tell the differ- 
ence between those who are deserving and 
those who are trying to impose on her.” 
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Sanders D. Bruce, founder of ‘‘ The 
American Stud Book,” and who selected 
and advised James R. Keene to buy the 
great American running horse Foxhall, 
winner of the Grand Prix in 1881, is still 
one of the most consistent followers of 
racing, in spite of his near approach to 
four score years. Asked at Sheepshead 
Bay to what he attributed his perfectly 
apparent _mental and physical vigor, he 
said: ‘‘ I’m seventy-six years old, and I've 
never chewed tobacco or smoked a cigar.”’ 
eo ¢ 
Richard Croker’s valet will soon get to 
work at the ‘crushed strawberry” bed- 
room of the Tammany leader at the Dem- 
ocratic Club to put it in shape for the 
reception of the master, who is soon ex- 
pected here. Dainty silk cushions must 
be arranged, and as much attention given 
to the details of ornamentation as to a 
lady's boudoir. Mr. Croker’s suite of 
rooms in one of the towers of the Park 
Row Building is still unoccupied. He had 
a kitchen, bathroom, and office rooms ar- 
ranged above the offices occupied by the 
Tammany Commissioners of several of the 
city departments. Mr. Croker has never 
occupied the suite, although he paid a high 
rent for them and their furnishing. 
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A reopening of the almost healed breach 
between Deputy Commissioner of Police 
Willlam 8. Devery and former Deputy 
Chief, now Inspector, Patrick H. McLaugh- 
lin of Brooklyn has been averted only by 
the earnest efforts of the friends of Mr. 
McLaughlin. Bitterness arose between the 
two when Mr. Devery took occasion to re- 
mark that all Mr. McLaughlin did was to 
strut around with a plug hat on the back 
of his head.” Something like a reconcilia- 
tion was effected over the “ plug hat” un- 
pleasantness, and a thoroughly amicable 
understanding was fast being arrived at, 
when Mr, McLaughlin, a few days ago, ex- 
Pressed the intention of. buying a Fedora 
Panama to wear during the Summer. His 
friends, aghast at the probable effect upon 
Mr. Devery, were driven almost to tears in 
their efforts to wean Inspector McLaughlin 
from his purpose. 


Col. 
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It is related of Maxfield Parrish, the 
young artist whose quaint old-fashioned 
drawings are familiar to magazine readers, 
that when he was a boy his father, Stephen 
Parrish, a well-known Philadelphia artist, 
used to arrange an.armful of t. .«s in a 

confused pile and require the Jad to sketch 
them in outline from various points of view. 


Thus the characteristic style, in which: 


angular outline is such a distinguishing 
feature of this artist's work, was acquired. 
Even at the Quaker boarding echool at 

which young 
pinnae ngtenma treed 
given name of Frederick) was sent, his 
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those schoolboy drawings of the “ Prex,”’ 
the * Sergeant,” ‘' Baldy,’’ and other worth- 
ies whom no Swarthmore lad of the early 
eighties will ever forget. 
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From a Quaker literary and debating so- 
ciety to the centre of a metr6politan stage 
is a long step. But it has been taken by 
Emily Wakeman, who made a hit as the 
schoolme'am in “ Lovers’ Lane” last Win- 
ter. Miss Wakeman’'s earliest experience 
was obtained in the dramatic productions 
of the literary society connected with the 
Friends’ Seminary,in East Sixteenth Street, 
her first dramatic triumphs were 
gained upon an improvised stage in 
library of that institution before an audi- 
ice of the eouns Friends who composed 
association. The plays produced there 
were simple and innocuous little dramas of 
the “‘ Box and Cox” order, and Miss Wake- 
man was the star of the little company for 
several years. Most of the young women 
preferred attractive parts, but Miss Wake- 
man chose “old woman” parts whenever 
they were had, and in them she ex- 
celled. 


and 


to be 
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Senator Stewart appeared one cold day 
last Winter walking to the Capitol at 
Washington wearing a straw hat. A friend 
who met and smiled at him for using such 
an unseasonable hat admitted that he would 
searcely dare to do it. ‘‘ No,” responded 
Senator Stewart, “for everybody would 
say, ‘Poor Jones, can’t afford to get a 
Winter hat.” When they see me with this 
hat on they only say, ‘Just one of Stew- 
art’s eccentricities.’ "’ 
® @ 
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It is when fashion has about deserted 
Fifth Avenue, or is about to do so for its 
dinner, that Archbishop Corrigan regularly 
makes his appearance there. Quite alone, 
with his hat pulled well down over his 
forehead, with eyes downcast and rarely 
noticing any one, the Catholic prelate 
strolls down as far as Thirty-fourth Street, 
turns, and walks back to his residence at 
Fiftieth Street and Madison Avenue. Oc- 
casionally a hat is doffed as he passes, 
and this infrequent mark of recognition al- 
ways meets with a prompt response, no 
matter whether the party recognizing him 
be merchant prince or beggar. The Arch- 
bishop never stops to talk with any one, 
however, and as he strolls along is the 
type of the thoughtful student. 
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When the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 
completes her next eastward voyage Capt. 
Englebart, one of the very popular of. trans- 
atlantic Captains, relinquishes his com- 
mand to take that of the new boat named 
for the present German Kaiser, which is 
counted on as being a_ record-breaker. 
“There may be better boats than the Kais- 
er Wilhelm,’’ remarked the Captain, as he 
gazed proudly over her, “and it may be an 
honor to be selected to command a new 
one, but between you and me I would much 
prefer sticking to the old craft. Land folk 
cannot appreciate how much a seaman be- 
comes attached to a boat. It is like leaving 
an old homestead to get away from a craft 
you have commanded and to which you 
have become attached as I have to the 
Kaiser Wilhelm.” 
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They were talking of the many changes 
at Police Headquarters. ** Commissioners 
have come and gone, Chiefs and Superin- 
tendents have. sprung up and disappeared, 
but George Hopcroft seems destined to go 
on as a part of the department so long as 
life shall last. It was more than forty 
years ago that he went thefe as private 
secretary to Superintendent Kennedy. 
Though his hair is white, his heart is 
young, his head is crammed with police lore 
and law, and there is not a man on the 
force but will say that there is no man con- 
nected with the department so willing and 
ready as he to help a lame dog over a 


Stile,” 
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“Tell the boys that here is the p'ace to 
come for rest and to renew their youth,” 
said ex-Police Captain Steinkamp ‘to a 
friend who met him in the wilds of Liberty, 
up in Sullivan County. With health fully 
restored, located in a comfortable home, 
the owner of a spanking team of trotters, 
and drawing a comfortable pension, the for- 
mer Police Captain has become quite a 
man in the village. Of course he dabbles in 
politics, and that he has made himself 
“ solid’ is shown by the fact that he has 
been chosen Chief of the Fire Department, 
a@ position that carries with it much honor 


‘in a town where there are only volunteer 


firemen, 
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Sir William Van Horne, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, is not an easy man to interview. 
But when he does consent to speak he takes 
his interviewer to his room in the Waldo: f- 
Astoria and -carefally writes out every 
word he is willing to have quoted as com- 
ing from his lips. Sens on at least one oc- 


| tle of 
the | 








by the paper that contz satned the oslginal in- 
terview, Sir William having convinced the 
editor that there was very good reason why 
the denial should be He exonerated 
the interviewer the plea 
that even the might 
make a mistake, 


made. 
and escaped on 
most careful of men 
as he had done. 
Chairman of the 
weighs 225 
health. Yet during the 
at one time so reduced 
that he tipped the scales at $4 pounds 

‘I was a First Sergeant at the first bate 

sull Run,” he said, when talking 
how he came to lose so much weight, 
“and I was made a prisoner. But it was 
no fault of mine. I did the very best [ 
could to get away. I was running at top 
speed when my hat fell off. The next moe 
ment a bullet grazed the top of my head 
stunning me momentarily. But that was @ 
valuable minute I lost. I was trying to re- 
cover my gun with one hand and my hat 
with the other when one of Ashby'’s Black 
Horse Cavalry me down and pushed 
the barrel of of those old pepper-box 
pistols almost down my throat. I shall 
never forget the muzzle of that pistol. 
It seemed as big around as an orange. I 
surrendered, and after the first night my~ 
self and my equally unlucky comrades 
were treated very cruelly. Eighteen hun- 
dred of us were placed in a bull pen on a 
Monday, and not until the next Thursday 
aid we get anything to eat. Then we got 
some pork, but no bread. How we did have 
to fight to get to the single barrel of pork 
sent in. Often during the year I was a 
prisoner I turned my face to the wall and 
expected to die. Then I made up my mind 
I wouldn't. It was only my will power 
that kept me up. When I was paroled I 
weighed just eighty-four pounds. I went 
home, soon recuperated, and in a few 
months was again in the field.’’ 
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Lord Kinnaird, who arrived here recently 
to attend the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation celebration, is a representative of 
a type of British nobleman seldom seen in 
this country. His repugnance to notoriety 
is extreme, evidence of which is found in 
the fact that his name has hardly been 
mentioned in connection with the exercises 
in Boston. In spite of “this, he does an 
immense amount of work in connection 
with all kinds of benevolent schemes, and 
he and his sister, the Hon. Gertrude Kin- 
naird, are familiar figures at meetings of 
philanthropic and religious associations all 
over the United Kingdom. Lord Kinnaird 
can seldom be prevailed upon to speak, but 
when he does so, makes his remarks in a 
jerky manner, which shows the nervous- 
ness under which he labors. 
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That argument made last woek before the 
Court of Appeals in behalf of a new trial 
for Roland B. Molineux by John G. Mil- 
burn has caused many inquiries as to the 
man among laymen. Mr, Milburn is not 
one of those attorneys popularly described 
as & ‘criminal lawyer.’”’ He has been for 
years a member of the firm of Rogers, 
Locke & Milburn of Buffalo, whose busi- 
ness has been largely corporation work. Mil- 
burn was the junior member, and has had 
much to do with cases involving the rights 
of capitalists, the administration of estates, 
and other civil matters. He is an able coun- 
selor in matters pertaining to dollars and 
cents, but rarely, if ever before, has he 
been called upon to intercede in an affair of 
life or death. Mr. Milburn grew up with 
the. firm of which he is now a member. 
He was formerly its managing clerk, and 
he established a remarkable record for pro- 
longed, consecutive, and exhaustive: study 
of intricate cases, and preparation for triat, 
For years the firm's office was on a little 
oblique street, back from Buffale's main 
thoroughfare, with a queer entrance marked 
by.a-rusty old tin sign bearing the legend, 
nearly effaced by weather, “Bowen & 
Rogers.’ Bowen: had long been dead, and 
Rogers had taken in new partners, but not 
the old sign. Rogers is now dead, and there 
are other and younger members than Mil- 
burn in the firm, but the name of Rogers, 
Locke & Milburn bids fair to last as long 
as its predecessor. Mr. Milburn its fifty 
years old, fully 6 feet in height, strongly 
built, and of commanding presence. In 
politics he is a Democrat—a Gold Democrat, 
like Wilson 8S, Bissell of the same city. He 
lives on Delaware Avenue, and belongs to 
the swell Buffalo Club, the EBlitcott Club, 
and many other social and civic organiza- 
tions. He is President of the Pan-American 
Exposition Association. They think a geod 
deal of Milburn in Buffalo, 
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Mrs. Astor, so long known. as the lead- 
ing lady in the comedy of New Yo 
jonable life, is a wonder to those who know 
her age and her social activity, because 
of the preservation of her youth and heaith, 
Mrs. Astor undoubtedly looks to be at least 
se es younger than she 

alfa enee Ml of her habits « 


Berne jue this a 








minute from the appointed hour in her ap- 
pearance at the table. She is careful in her 
diet, eats little, and is rarely seated—save 
when entertaining—over a half hour at a 
meal, She relegates to no one the opening 
of her mail, nor does she dictate letters or 
allow them to be written for her. Each 
letter is examined, and if requiring a re- 
ply is answered in her own handwriting. 
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Capt. Titus of the Detective Bureau was 
annoyed -by a tough-looking fellow, who 
was begging from women, at the traasfer 
point, Twenty-third Street and Fourth Ave- 
nue. The fellow had asked the Captain 
for money, and when refused turned his 
attention again to the women passengers. 
Finally, the Captain, disgusted with the 
fellow'’s actions, grabbed him by the arm 


and roughly told him to make himself 
scaree. As the Captain released his hold 
on his arm the fellow turned and looked 


the Captain, who was in dress clothes, up 
and down, from the top of his crush hat 
to the tips of his patent leathers, then 
shrugging his shoulders, and rubbing his 
arm, said: ‘Say, young fellow, Il may 
be pretty tough, but, honest to goodness, 1 
don't think I'm as tough as you are,”’ 
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Peter Finley Dunne, the author of the 
Dooley stories, strolled into the Waldorf- 
Astoria café one afternoon last week, and 
as he entered the door a page boy who was 
making a tour of the rooms with cards 
called out: ‘‘Mr. Shaughnessy,’ meaning 
that some one had sent a card to a Mr. 
Shaughnessy. That is also the name of a 
character in the Dooley stories, and Dunne 
smiled. Almost at the same instant an old 
acquaintance came up with a friend, whom 
he smilingly introduced to Mr. Dunne as 
Mr. Hennessy. [i was G. F. Hennessy of 
St. Louis. llennessy is the name of another 
character created by Dunne. As the newly 
met men stood talking a man near them 
introduced a couple of acquaintances, and 
the name of one of them was Dunne. 


Those with Dunne laughed at the coin- 
cidence. Dunne looked at his watch, and 
begged io be excused from sitting down 


“ For,”’ he said, “I have 
and, besides, I have met 
‘Shaughnessy,’ ‘Hennessy,’ and another 
Dunne, and [I am afraid some one wil: 
spring ‘ Dooley’ on me in a minute, and I 
don't know whether | would have the nerve 
to meet him,” 


with the party. 
an engagement, 
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Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, a short time ago, 
incognita, did a slight act of charity for 
a poor ignorant woman, who, on meeting 
Mrs. Fish the second time, bluntly asked 
her name. Mrs. Fish told her, whereupon 
the woman opened her eyes wide in aston- 
ishment and exclaimed: ** What, Mrs. Fish, 
the lady!" 

“J hope so,” 
smile. 

“Dear me,” said the perplexed woman, 
Whose lot in life had made her sadly pessi- 


replied Mrs. Fish, with a 


mistic, “how strange some ladies do act 
nowadays!” 
“Which we must admit is very true," re- 


marked Mrs. Fish, when afterward relat- 
ing the incident. 
eo ® 
Alexander C. Kustace, an Elmira attor- 


ney, while visiting in the city recently, was 
approached in the lobby of a Broadway 
hotel by a very wise-appearing young man, 
whe sidled up to the lawyer and mysteri- 
ously remarked: ‘I will sell you a sure 
thing in the at Sheepshead 
Bay to-day, for a dollar.’’ The man of law 
looked steadily into the eyes of the younger 
man for a moment, and then, in an im- 
pressive manner, began to read slowly, as 
though citing authority to a Judge, some- 
thing like the following: “ Any person or 
persons who shall aid and abet, cause to 
aid or abet, any violation of Article VI. of 
Section “, of the laws of the State of New 
York, pertaining to—" 

As the lawyer thus ran on the young fel- 
low's face took on a look of amazement, 
and he backed away, out of hearing of 
Eustace, with a queer frightened look. 

As the attorney passed out of the 
the young fellow remarked to a 
the same time pointing to Eustace, “I'll 
bet that's Judge Jerome. I tried to 
tout him lo a good thing, and he started to 

, try me on the spot, and I'll lay you another 
bei, that I'll be in jail before night." 


second race 


door 
friend, at 


you 
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Col. G. B. M. Harvey, the publisher, was 
recently introduced to a young man who 
is the pet and pride of a very old Knicker- 
becker family. The young man told Col. 
Hiarvey he was glad to meet him, as he had 
about decided to write a book, and wanted 
to talk it over with a publisher. After some 
slight on the subject, Col. 
Harvey asked the young man what kind of 
a book he intended to write. 

“Oh, something on the line of ‘ Les Misé- 
rables,’ only 
the pride 


conversation 


a little more lively,” 
of his house 


replied 
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in South 
Brown, for- 
known in the Coeur d'Alene 
mining country * Barbarian’ Brown, 
was discussing the progress of advertising 
in the Hoffman House corridor the other 
evening. During the conversation he said, 
‘I believe I received the greatest sum for 
a three-line advertisement that ever 
received for a like space ina newspaper. It 
was when [I ran a newspaper in the North- 
west mining country. big fel- 
low with a sack of camp supplies on his 
shoulder came into the office and said he 
wanted to put an advertisement in the pa- 
per. It three-line ‘ad’ for a burro 
He had no money with him and wanted te 
know if I 
the cash. 


as 


was 


One day a 


was a 





Dynamite was good collateral in 
that part of the country, so I took it. I 
gent the dynamite to a friend who was 
prospecting up the gulch. He opened up'a 
vein of ore with it that made a rich mine 
@f his prospect. He presented me with a 
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would take dynamite in lieu of | 
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share of the mine, that eventually brought 
me $4,700, and it all came from that want 


“ad” 
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On a recent trip in France, Jean de 
Reszke was forced to wait at a little rafl- 
road junction town for his train. He was 
not in the best of humor and was therefore 
not particularly pleased when the old sta- 
tion master recognized him as the great 
artist and opened up a conversation, 

‘*Good evening, Mr. de Reszke,” he be- 
gan ine confidertial tone. “I recognized 
you fromthe pictures in the papers." 

“Indeed,” grumbled the singer. 

“Yes,” continved the old man, “and I 
thought I would ask you if it was true 
that you earned such piles of money. Per- 
haps you earn twice as much as I do.” 

“How much do you earn?” asked de 
Reszke. 

‘ Bighteen francs a week, all 
round,” replied the old man. 

De Reszke swelled out his chest and 
sang, “ Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do,’ let- 
ting out the high C with the usual vigor. 
Then turning to the agent who had been 


the year 


listening intently he said: ‘“ There, my 

friend, are your whole year's wages." 
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Sir Arthur Sullivan's possessions are 


being given away and sold at a rapid rate. 
Among the latest of these to be disposed 
of is his collection of violins, including the 
celebrated ‘ Strad"’ 
great store. The correct signature is ‘‘ An- 
tonio Stradivari, Cremona, 1092.°" The 
auctioneer who sold the precious instru- 
ment proceeded in rather unusual fash- 
ion, however. This functionary candidly 
announced that in order to set all doubts 
at rest he might as well announce that, 
while the late owner was positive that it 
was a “Strad, another eminent expert 
was equally positive that it was _ not. 
Therefore he offered it to the public merely 
as a “violin, pure and simple.’ At the 


same time he said he would accept nothing | 
about a! 


less than $250 as a starter. In 

minute the price had run up to %34,000, at 

which figure the instrument was sold. 
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Senator Joseph W. Bailey of Texas is the 


last man to be picked out by anybody that | 


knows him to be put to use in an advertis- 
ing way. He enjoys prominence gained in 
public service, when he has protected the 
Constitution from the assaults of the irrev- 
erent and utilitarian political degenerates 
who sometimes seem to him to delight to 
trail it In the dust; but he does not like to 
be used to sustain the pretensions of medi- 
cine makers or the dispensers of hair pro- 
moters. ‘“ A short time ago,"’ said Senator 
Bailey, with feeling in his voice, ‘ two lady 
friends in Chicago whom I esteem very 
highly sent me a newspaper in which, 
my surprise and disgust, my portrait was 
printed along with those of ‘Jo’ Cannon 
and some other equally respectable mem- 
bers of the Congress as guarantors of the 
excellence of some stuff used by the bar- 
bers of the House of Representatives. I 
just sat down and wrote to the advertisers 
to drop my portrait, and intimated that 
worse might follow. And, do you know, [ 
got a reply in which the advertisers fished 
for another recommendation by suggesting 
that I was really rot acquainted with the 
merits of their nostrum. They got out of 
it, however, by saying that our barber told 
him he had tried the stuff on Cannon and 


to 


me and that we had not objected. I never 
knew that he had.” 
ee 
Just before Brig. Gen. John M. Wilson 
left the office of Chief of Engineers, and 


while he was spending most of his time 
listening to the compliments of friends who 
knew that he was soon to be retired, he 
was called upon by a former Senator of 
the United States from a neighboring State. 
Gen. Wilson was always a very punctilious 
man in his bearing and manners. His vis- 
itor entered the office, and with a cheer- 
ful good morning, stood with his hat on 
as if he were still in the hall. xen. Wil- 
son rang his office bell and his messenger 
came in. ‘“ George,”’ said the General, 
“bring me my hat." The hat was brought 
in, Gen. Wilson clapped it on, and con- 
tinued conversation with the visitor, who 
remained totally unconscious of the hint 
that had been pointed at him. When the 
visitor left. Gen. Wilson called his messen- 
ger and directed him to return his hat to 
the closet. 
® 

Lieut. Col. H. K. Bailey, until recently on 
the staff of Gen. Miles, and now about to 
go to Manila as an Inspector General, after 
readin= the story of the Luzon journey of 


the M.:es Evans in a recent number of 
THE SMES Magazine Supplement, said 
it reminded him of something that hap- 


pened out In Sitting Bull's country as far 
back as 1876. The letter of Miss Evans told 
of the Filipino children at Nueva 
boring holes in their cheeks with their fin- 
gers in order to produce dimples like those 
of the strange young white lady. “I went 
with an officer to Sitting Bull's tepee, some 


Caceres 


distanee away from our camp The old 
chief was accompanied by two wives. One 
o? them had never, we were told, seen a 


white man before. My companion was ex- 
tremely fair, and when he got off his horse 


| aut went up to shake hands with Sitting 


Bull, one of his squaws stared at my asso- 
ciate, then came boldly forward, and, wet- 
ting her fingers with her lips, passed them 
slowly down his cheek two or three times 
ana examined the finger tips as if looking 
for color. She thought the man was paint- 
ed and that he was a ‘friendly’ she 
might take the liberty of ascertaining what 
peint it was that would 


as 


produce so won- 
derful and flattering a result.” 
®o o 
Commissioner John M.. Allen, formerly 


known as “ Private” John Allen, member 
of the House from Tupelo, Miss., was in 
Washingtom @ few days ago to recover 


on whi he set such | 








} man. 


| writing 


from the arduous duties imposed upon him 
as a member of the St. Louls Exposition. 
At the War Department he greeted Col. 
Cassells, a well-known attorney, and 
laughed that faint little John Allen laugh 
that is always just ahead of a story. 

“You see, it was this-a-way. Cassells 
tcok me over to the Scots-Irish dinner at 
Philadelphia, and I was asked to make a 
speech. What I said ran about like this: 
‘My apology for beirtg here is that Cassells 
brought me, if you do.not already know it. 
Casselis spends most of his-time loafing 
about Washington stirring up prejudice 
against the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. You see how it works. Mr. Bar- 
tholdt, a very earnest, industrious, and de- 
voted German member of the House from 
Missouri, made a convincing speech in be- 
half of a bill to reduce the tax on beer. 
When it came to a vote he had not suffi- 
cient support to get that very righteous b 
through. Next day a bill came up to give 
about a fourth of the City of Washington 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
with a couple of millions to induce them to 
take the property. In spite of Cassells's ef- 
forts it went through a-humming. Mr. Bar- 
tholdt stood at the door of the House after 
the bill had passed, with the perspiration 
streaming off his hair. 


“*Mein Gott, Allen,” he said, ‘if the 
brewers con.d only issue passes.’ " 
eee 


Hugh McLaughlin delights once a year 
to trip the light fantastic toe. The occa- 
sion is usually the celebration of his wed- 
ding, and the guests, young and old, at 
the Summer place on Long Isiand where 
the veteran leader generally stops have a 
gala time. Mr. McLaughlin provides the 
young people with sailboats. Then there ts 
an outdoor luncheon, and tn tite evening 
tireworks and a dance. Mr. and Mrs. Me- 
Laughlin lead the last dance of the even- 
ing, always a Virginia reel. Mr. Mce- 
Laughlin is nearly eighty years of age, 
but he dances with his wife of nearly the 
same age like a young lover. 

e % @ 

A friend of Evan P. Howel! to 
him recently and asked if he knew a gvod 
remedy for insomnia, saying that he was 
from tt. 

Howell, “I know an 
excellent remedy. Just before you retire 
take a good, stiff drink of whisky. [If 
that does not produce an, immediate ef- 
fect, get up and take another, being par- 
ticular that it shall be a good, stiff one. 
Then you might take a third, and if the 
desired effect is still wanting, you should 
take a fourth.” 

“And will that cure insomnia?” queried 
his friend, doubtingly. 


vent 


suffering severely 
* Yes,” said Mr. 


“No,” said Mr. Howell, “ but after you 
have taken the fourth drink you won't 
care whether you have insomnia or not.” 

® @ 

One of the stories told by old employes 
in the Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton is of the time when Gen. Rosecrans 


was Register. The General never smoked 
and knew nothing about cigars. He de- 
termined, however, to have a box of good 
cigars handy for the benefit of friends 
who might drop into the Register's office. 
The General accordingly purchased a box 
of expensive cigars, put them in a drawer, 
and forgot all about them fer some time. 


Then, one day, when a friend was calling, 
and 


the General remembered the cigars 
brought them out. 
‘I know nothing about cigars,’ said 


Rosecrans, “ but I am told that these afe 
very fine.” 

His friend lighted a cigar, and a look of 
pain and horror instantly overspread his 
face. He tried to conceal his feelings and 
puffed manfully at the cigar for several 
seconds. Then Rosecrans, noticing that 
he was growing pale, asked what was the 
trouble. 

‘ General,” said the visitor, “ I don’t want 


to be ungrateful, but I'm afraid it's this 
cigar." 

** Impossible! "* exclaimed Rosecrans. 
“Why, when I bought them, I was told 
that they were the finest cigars on the 
market.” 

“Well, General, you were deceived. The 
cigar tastes and smells exactly as if it 
were made of camphor.” 


*Camphor! ” stammered Rosecrans, look- 
ing chapfallen. “ Why, I never thought- 
but perhaps camphor does injure a cigar.” 
And reaching into the drawer, he brought 
to view several garments filled with cam- 
phor balls. ‘‘ Do you suppose that can be 
the trouble?” he inquired. 

ee 

Assistant Secretary of State Adee is very 
deaf. He is also a somewhat hot-tempered 
It is his custom to take a cup of tea, 
a chop, and a piece of pie during the after- 


|} noon while working at his desk in the de- 


partment at Washington. 

One day his messenger brought 
the “ snack’ on a tray and placed it at Mr 
Adee's elbow. The Assistant Secretary was 
busily and gave no sign that he 
Was aware of the fact. The messenger 
knew that it was useless to say anything, 
for Mr, Adee could not hear him. Still, he 
wished to apprise his chief that the tray 
was there, and to do it as unobtrusively as 
for he knew that Mr. Adee was 
sometimes irritable. So he moved the tray 
a little nearer the official elbow. 

Mr, Adee still wrote on. 
coughed, but Adee could not hear him. He 
gently moved the tray nearer. Still Adee 
gave no sign. At last the messenger got the 
tray so near that in the last movement he 
planted it on the edge of the paper on 
which Mr. Adee was writing. Mr. Adee 
seized the tray and hurled it back over his 
head, far across the room. 

Then he rose to upbraid the messenger, 
but stopped transfixed with dismay. The 
chop, the tea, the pie, and the tray had 
gone plumb into the centre of a valuable 
picture, pnd it was ruined. The messenger 


colored 


possible, 


The messenger 
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fled in terror, and it was some time before 
the Assistant Secretary of State felt like 
resuming work on the State paper on which 
he had been engaged. 

&¢% >. 

“T expect soon to be a millionaire,” said 
“Abe” Gruber at the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
Friday night. “I have just been offered 
the Presidency of a copper mining company, 
and the mine is only five miles from the 
Anaconda." 

“ Oh, that’s nothing,” remarked Charlies 
Steckler. “I live in a flat, and it’s less 
than half a mile from the Vanderbilt man- 


sions." 
e¢?¢ ¢ 

Representative Bingham of Pennsylvania 
was recently the victim of one of those 
curious delusions of which everybody has 
had experience at one time or another, in 
which the person affected mixes up two 
men and constantly thinks of one as the 
other. The man who had the delusion in 
this case was not Bingham, but the Wash- 
ington correspondent of a Pennsylvania 
paper. He somehow got it into his head 
that Representative Meyer of Louisiana 
was Bingham and that Bingham was Mey- 
er, although when he stopped to think he ~ 
could get the facts straight. 

Meeting Meyer one day, he greeted the 
Louisianian affably, and after a few bright 
remarks about the weather, began to talk 
about Pennsylvania politics. To his aston- 
ishment Meyer, whom he was perversely 
regarding as Binghkam, displayed no inter- 
est in the subject. The Pennsylvania maa 
began to get annoyed with Bingham’'s in- 
explivable indifference to the interests of 
his own State, and led the conversation to 
some public improvements of importance 
in Pennsylvania. He was dumfounded tu 
find that Bingham knew nothing about 
them and cared less. He persisted, and 
finally Meyer, becoming annoyed at his 
questioner’s pertinacity, exclaimed, *“*‘ What 
do you suppose | care about Pennsylvania? 
I have troubles of my own.” 

Righteously indignant, the Pennsylvaniaa 
went to his office and wrote a. blistering 
article scoring Representative Bingham for 
callous indifference to the interests of his 
constituents. It was not until he saw the 
article in print that it flashed across his 
mind that the man was Meyer. He went 
around to see Bingham and tried to ex- 
plain, but it is said that Bingham has not 
been able to see it yet. 





His [deal Heme. 


For a man of his thought and tastes, the 
home which the Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight 
HiLis, successor of Beecher and Abbott ia 
famous old Plymouth Church, has found :a 
Brooklyn ts an ideal one. It is in Grace 
Court and its situation is a delight to the 
poetic mind of Dr. Hillis. In all New York 
there is perhaps no other street in all re- 
spects like Grace Court. Certainly there ia 
none richer in charm. On Brooklyn Heights, 
within sight of the great business heart of 
the metropolis, it is a place of absolute 
quiet and repose, a spot to rest in and to 
dream in. Being open at but one end, there 
is no vehicular traffic to disturb. the quiet 
of the court. There are green gardens all 
about, and from the windows of Dr. Hillis’s 
home there is a picturesque view through 
the trees of the ever-busy harbor and the 
Jersey shore beyond. 


The Husband Of “ Dcdo.” 


. 


When, seven years ago, the Right Hon, 
Herbert Henry Asquith married the orig- 
inal of “ Dodo,” Miss Margaret Tennant, 


Sir Charles Tennant's daughter, his friends 
declared that his future as a leading poli- 
ticlan was assured. They argued that with 
such an ambitious wife a statesman of half 
Mr. Asquith’s ability would be bound to 
come to the front. Until very recently it 
seemed as if this prophecy would prove to 
have as little ground as most political foree 
casts, but now, after a lustrum and a half, 


it looks as though it may be fulfilled Mr. 
Asquith has suddenly, by taking the lead 
in the Liberal schism, become the most 


talked-of public man in the United King- 
dom, and it will not be his wife's fault if 
he does not use the opportunity to advan- 
tage. 


Against Woman Suffrage. 


Mrs. Edwin Knowles of Brooklyn, the 
new President of the Professional Woman's 
League, does not believe in woman suf- 
frage. Discussing the subject the other 
day, she said that to her mind the woman 
suffragist appeared ridiculous being. 
Mrs. Knowles, who the reputation 
of knowing what she is talking about, ex- 
pressed the opinion that nothing was to be 
gained by enfranchising women. ‘ There 
are as many women as men,” she 
‘and giving woman ithe rignt to vote 
would merely the number of vot- 
ers, while their division on the issues of the 
day would be about as it is now. The only 
thing that would be gained would be more 
trouble for the women.” But Mrs. Knowles 
has a strong belief in club life for her sex. 
It *“* broadens’ a woman, she says. 


as a 
enjoys 


ignorant 
says, 
increase 





Col. Austen's Pride. 
Perhaps the proudest man in the National 


Guard just now is Col. David E. Austen, 
commander of the Thirteenth Regiment of 
Heavy Artillery, Brooklyn. Col. Austen's 
pride is in his command. For the first 


time in the history of the Guard, Brooklyn 
possesses in the Thirteenth a regiment 
which in numerical strength leads all other 
commands in the State Its membership 
is now 1,005. The Seventh stands next, 
with 970 officers and enlisted men. The 
particular reason why Col. Austen is proud 
of his regiment's standing is that when it 
was disbanded by Goy. Black during the 
Spanish war,, its —— 
fected , 
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GAMMBLL, ur North House, Narragan- 


pa RN 


EWPORT, R. I., June 22.—How lively 
N this social capital will be this Summer 
is well indicated by this complete list 
ef cottage owners or lessees, which has 
been carefully compiled by the publishers of 
the Cottage Directory of the Summer city: 
A 


AGASSIZ, Professor A., Castle Hill. 

AGASSIZ, Max, Castle Hill. 

ALMON, A. B.. Red Cross Avenue. 

ANDREWS, F. W., Sunset Lawn, Maple Ave- 
nue. 


ANDREWS, Mrs. A. L., Reef Point, Ocean 
Avenue. 
ANDREWS, Paul, Rockry Hall, Bellevue Ave- 


nue. 

ANGELL, Edwin G., Washington Street. 

ARNOLD, Dr. E. 8. F., Hawthorne Villa, Car- 
roll Avenue, 

ARNOLD, Olney, 24, Washington Street. 

ARNOLD, Mrs. 8. G., Lazy Lawn, East Shore, 
Middletown. 


ASTOR, Mrs. William, Beechwood, Bellevue 
Avenue, 

ASTOR, John Jacob, Beechwood, Bellevue Ave- 
nue. 
Avenue, 


AUCHINCLOSS, Mrs. John, Washington Street. 
AUCHINCLOSS, H. D., Hammersmith Farm, 
Harrison Avenue. 





BALDWIN, Mrs. C. H., Snug Harbor, Belle- 
vue Avenuc. 
ANCROFT, Mrs. J. C., Easton's Point. 
ARGER, 8. F., Bellevue Avenue, corner Perry 
Street. 
BARSTOW, Miss R. R., East Shore, Middletown. 
BECKWITH, Truman, of Providence, Renfrew 
Park, cottage No. 12. 
BEEKMAN, James H., Catherine Street, Mrs. 
Foster's cottage. 
BELL, Dr. C. M., Bellevue Avenue and Cliffs. 
BELMONT, O. H. P., Bellcourt, Bellevue 


BELL, F. A., Stitt cottage, Bellevue Avenue. 

BELMONT, Perry, Bythesea, Bellevue Avenue. 

BERRYMAN, Mrs. C. H., Hone cottage, Beach 
Street. 

BERWIND, E. J., The Elms, Bellevue Ave- 
nue, corner Dixon Street. 

BEST, Mrs. C. L., Bellevue Avenue and Perry 

treet. 

‘TON, Miss E., 138 Gibbs Avenue. 

3INNEY, William, Windecke, Catherine Street. 

BLATCHFORD, Miss S. E., Catherine Street. 

BLANDING, William O., Lawnfield, Harrison 
Avenue. 

BLIGHT, Atherton, Bellevue Avenue 

BOOKSTAVER, Judge H. W., Wynne, Purga- 
tory Road, 

BORDEN, J. C., Goose Neck, Ocean Avenue. 

BORDEN, T. W., Goose Neck, Ocean Avenue. 

BOWEN, Mrs. H. W., Betton cottage, Redwood 
Avenue. 

BROOKS, H. M., Rockhurst, Bellevue Avenue. 

BROWN, Mrs. Harold, Bellevue Avenue, corner 
Hazard Avenue. 

BROWN, Mrs. John Carter, Bellevue Avenue. 

BROWNELL, Mrs. Seth, Indian Avenue, near 
Sachuest Beach. 











ERYCE, Gen, Lioyd, 40% Bellevue Avenue. 
BULL, C. M., Karlsruhe, Dudley Avenue. 
BULL, Dr. W. T., Dudley House, Mile Corner. 
BURDEN; I. T., Fairlawn, Bellevue Avenue. 
BURK ROCHE. Mrs., Elmcourt, Bellevue Ave- 


nue, corner Bowery Street 
BRUGUIERE, L. 8., Hawthorne, Carroll Ave- 
nue. 
BULKLEY, 
Street 
BURT, Dr. 8. S., 14 Catherine Street. 
BUSK, Mrs. J. R., Indian Spring, Ocean Ave- 
nue. c 


CADWALADER, J., Bellevue Avenue, 

CANFIELD, A. Cass, Pinard Cottage, No, 5, 
Narragansett Avenue. 

CARROLL, Royal P., Clay Street. 

CAREY'S, Narragansett Avenue, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. B, Swayne and Mrs. Edwin Parsons. 

CARY, Hamilton W., Reed's, Bellevue Avenue. 

CASWELL, John R., Egiantine, Bull Street. 

CHADWICK, J. A., of Fall River, Renfrew Park 
Cottage, No. 4, 

CHAMBERLAIN, Miss R., Gull Rock Cottage, 
Hawthorne Street. 

CHURCHHILL,, Capt. C. C., 62 Ayrault Street. 

CLARK, Bishop T. M., Purgatory Road. 

CLARK, Alexander 8., Beach Mount, Harrison 
Avenue, 

CLEWS, Henry, The Rocks, Ocean Avenue. 

CODMAN, Mrs. J. Amory, Berkeley Villa, Belle- 
vue and Berkeley Avenues. 

CROCKER, George, Osgood's, Bellevue Avenue. 

CODMAN, Miss, Berkeley Villa, Bellevue and 
Berkeley Avenues. 

CODMAN, Ogden, Jr., Gibbs Avenue and Champ- 
lin Street. 

COLE, George E., Case's, Kay Street. 

CGLEMAN, Samuel, Boxcroft, Red Cross Ave- 
nue. 

COLLINS, Mrs. George, Cottage Street. 

CORNELL, the Rev. John M., Cornell Farm, 
West Road, Portsmouth. 

CRAMP, E. 8., Chickering House, Bellevue Ave- 
nue. 

CARROLL, John Lee, Lieber Cottage, Rhode Is!- 
and Avenue. 

CAMPBELL, Mrs. Moses Taylor, Malcolm's, 
Kay Street. 

CARTER, William E., Satterlee’s, Clay Street. 

CASS, Mrs. BE. B., Annex, Washington Street. 

CUTTING, J. De Wolfe, Boothden, Middletown. 

CASSARD, W. G., Pell Cottage, Greenough 
Place, 

CHILDS, Charles A., Pumpelly Cottage, Gibbs 
Avenue. 

CURTISS, Mrs. F. T., Waring’s Hypothenuse, 
Catherine Street. 


Edward H., Rige’s, Catherine 


CUSHING, T. F., New Lodge, Bellevue Avenue, } 


CUSHING, R. M., The Ledges, Ocean Avenue. 
CUTTING, Mrs.. F. B., Wee Bush, Bellevue Ave- 
nue. 
D 


DANIELSON, «J. De Forest, Swift Cottage, 
Bellevue Avenue. 

DAVIES, J, T., Pinecroft, Purgatory Road. 

DAVIS, T. M., The Reefs, Ocean Avenue. 

DAVIS, John, Howland’s, Rhode Island Avenue. 

DE BLOIS, Mrs. J. Amory, 111 Gibbs Avenue. 

DE FORREST, George B., Train Villa, Bellevue 
Avenue, near Spouting Rock Beach. 

DE RHAM, H. Casimir, D'Hauteville Cottage. 

DOLAN, John R., Ruggles Avenue. 

DOLAN, Clarence W., Davis Chalet, Bellevue 
Avenue. 

DREXEL, John R., Ruggles Avenue. 

DULLES, Mrs. Andrew C., Ochre Point Avenue, 

DUNCAN, W. Butler, Cleveland Villa, Catherine 
Street. 

DURYEA, H. B., Edge Hill, Beacon Hill Road. 

DURYEBE, Mrs. Guidet, with Mrs, J. D. Guidet, 
Case Cottage, Catherine Street. 

DYER, Elisha, Jr., Wayside, Bellevue Avenue, 

DE KOVEN, Reginald, Thomas cottage, Rhode 
Island Avenue. rE 


EDGAR, Mrs, Wiillam, Old Beach Road. 

ELLIS, J. W., Stoneacre, Bellevue Avenue. 

ELLIS, Ralph N., Stoneacre, Bellevue Avenue. 

ELLIOTT, Mrs, 8. H., Miller Place, Bellevue 
Avenue. 

EMMONS, A. B., 130 Gibbs Avenue. 

ERVING, Mrs, Shipley, Tirrell cottage, ‘Kay 


Street 
EUSTIS, George P., Wheeler's, Eustis Avenue. 


F 


FAHNESTOCK, Gibson, Harrison Avenue. 

FAIRCHILD, Charles, Washington Street. 

FISH, Stuyvesant, Crossways, Ocean Avenue. 

FISKE, Mrs, J. M., Masonlea, Ruggles Avenue. 

FLINT, Dr. Austin, Jr., Berkeley cottage, Belle- 
vue Avenue, 


a Miss, Le Roy Avenue. 

KLIN, William Morris, Franklin cottage, 
Sea View Avenue. 

FRENCH, Mrs. F. O., Harbor View, Chastellux 


Avenue, 
FRENCH, Seth B., Edgerston, Harrison Ave- 
nue, 
a 


GAMPRILI, Mrs. Richard, Eildridge’s, Ochre 
GAW, Witem H., Quarterfoll, Narragansett 


i . 7 e 
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prospecting up the gulch. He opened up'a 
vein of ore with it that made a rich mine 
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GIBBS, Major T. K., Bethshan, Gibbs Avenue. 

GIBBS, Dr. Walcott, Gibbs Avehue and Cather- 
ine Street. 

GLYN, W. E., Mayfield, Bellevue Avenue. 

GOSHORN, Gen. A. T., Williams Cottage, Wash- 
ington Street. 

GOELET, Mrs. Ogden, Ochre Point Avenue, be- 
tween Webster Street and the Cliffs. 

SOELET, Mrs, Robert, Narragansett Avenue. 

GREEN, William Brenton, Malbone Road. 

GRAY, Judge J. C., Kay Street. 

GRISWOLD, J. N. A., Bellevue Avenue. 


ae William, Roslyn, Beacon Hill 

oad. 

GROSVENOR, Miss, Wyndham, Beacon Hill 
Road. 

noses 72+ ea an J. B. M., Wyndham, Beacon Hill 
toad. 

GUIDET, Mrs. J. D., Case Cottage, Catherine 
Street. H 


HAGUE, Mrs. Arnold, Beacon Hill Road. 

HALL, Robert, Washington Street. 

BARSIMAN, Joseph, Dresser Cottage, Bellevue 
Sourt. 

HAVEMEYER, H. O., Jr., Arnold Cottage, 
Rhode Island Avenue. 

HAVEMEYER, Mrs, T. A., Stone Leigh, Narra- 
gansett Avenue, 

HATCH, W. D., Le Chalet, Bellevue Avenue. 

HAVEN, G. G., Narragansett Avenue. 

HAYDEN, Dr., Red Cross Avenue. 

HAYS, Mrs. John 8., Rosevale, Narragansett 
Avenue. 

HAYS, Miss Stella D., Rosevale, Narragansett 
Avenue. 

HITCHCOCK, Thomas, Cliff Lawn, Chanler’s, 
Cliff Avenue. 

HOFFMAN, Charles F., Jr., Pendleton estate, on 
the Cliffs. 

HARRIMAN, James, Warren Cottage, Gibbs Av- 
enue. 

HILLHOUSE, Charles B., Dellmain, Narragan- 
sett Avenue. 

HOSTETTER, D. Herbert, Cushman Villa, Cath- 
erine Street. 

HOPKINS, James, McCagg Cottage, Bellevue 
Avenue, 

HOPKINS, Dr. W. B., Brentlodge, Gibbs Ave- 
nue, 

HORNING, Miss M. M., Washington Street. 

ae Mrs. E. W., Kay Street, corner of 
gull. 

HOWARD, Thomas H., Baldwin Cottage, Belle- 
vue Avenue, 

HOWE, Mrs. Julia Ward, Union Road, Ports- 
mouth. 

HOYT, Mrs. H. S., Old Beach Road. 

HUHN, George A., Lyndenhurst, Bellevue Ave- 
nue, 

HUME, Mrs. _ Sophie, 53 Everett 
Street. 

HUNNEWELL, H. H., Jr., Tyler’s, Bellevue 


| Oldmixon, 
Court. 
HUNTER, Mrs, Thomas R., Rhode Island Ave- 
nue. 
HUNTER, W. R., Sunnyfield Farm, Middletown. 
HUNTINGTON, S. E., Broadlawns, Ridge Roa. 
HUTTON, G. M., Shamrock Cliff, Ridge Road. 
J 
JANNEY, Thomas, Herrick Cottage, Clay Street. 
JOHNSON, Mrs, J. G., Bellevue Court. 
JOHNSON, Mrs. H. A., Gibbs Avenue. 
JOHNSON, the Misses, Gibbs Avenue. 
Miss C. O., Midcliff, Ruggles Avenue. 
1 





JON 
JONES, Pembroke, Friedheim, Bellevue Avenue. 
JENNINGS, Oliver G., Hoffman Cottage, Belle- 
vue Avenue. 
JOSEPHS, Lyman C., Purgatory Road. 
K 
KEMP, A. T., Parker Cottage, Parker Avenue. 
KERNOCHAN, Mrs. J. P., Sea View, Marine 
Avenue, 
KETTELTAS, Miss, Webster Street. 
KING, Mrs. David, Kingscote, Bellevue Avenue. 
KANE, De Lancey A., King Cottage, Narragan- 
sett Avenue. 
KING, G. G., Shields Cottage, Ochre Point. 
KING, Roland, Tirrell Cottage, Kay Street. 
KINGSLAND, W. M., Pinard Cottage, No. 3, 
Narragansett Avenue. 
KNOWLTON, E. J.. Idle Hour, West Main Road, 


L 


LADENBURG, Mrs. A., 
Bank, Spring Street. 

LA FARGE, John, Sunnyside Place. 

LAWRENCE, Prescott, Bellevue Avenue. 

LEARY, Miss Annie, Mill Street. 

LEDYARD, Lewis C., L. Q. Jones cottage, Hal-~ 
idon Hill. 

LEHR, Harry Symes, Arleigh, Bellevue Ave- 
nue, (after Aug. 1, 1901.) 

LEROY, Mrs. 8., Red Cross Avenue. 

LIPPITT, Charles Warren, Breakwater, Ledge 


Road. 
LIVERMORE, John R., at H. M. Brooks's, 
Bellevue Avenue, 
LORILLARD, L, L., Whitehall, Catherine Street. 
LUDLOW, E. L., Harrison Avenue. 
LUCE, Admiral 8. B., Rhode Island Avenue, 
LYMAN, Miss Florence, Webster Street. 
LYNCH, Mrs, Mabel, Little Cottage, Everett 
Place, . M 


MAHONY, J. H., Bellevue and Lakeview Ave- 
nues, 

MARQUAND, H. G., Linden Gate, Old Beach 
Road 


MASON, Dr, J. J., Wabun, Catherine Street 
and Gibbs Avenue, 

McKAY, Gordon, Marine Avenue. 

MILLER, W. Starr, Ocean Avenue. 

MILLS, D, Ogden, Ocean View, Bellevue Ave- 
nue, 

McKEAN, Thomas, Pinard Cottage, No. 1. 

the resore M., Land Trust Cottage, 
ALLERY, J. C., Woolsey Cottage, Rhode Isl- 
and Avenue. 

MATHER, W. P., Land Trust Cottage. 

MARVIN, Miss Florence, Leslie Cottage, Fran- 
cis Street ‘ 

MORGAN, W. Rogers, Travers Cottage, Rhode 
Island Avenue. 

MONSTIPRS-MERINVILLE, Marquts de, Cald- 
well Cottage, Kay Street 

MILLER, H. Kay, Weaver Cottage, Berkeley 


Hodgson's “Willow 


Avenue. 

MORGAN, EB. D., Beacon Rock, Harrison Ave- 
nue 

MORRELL, Col, Edward De V., Ochre Point 
Avenue. 

MOREE, FB. Rollins, at Arteiah Bellevue Ave- 











nue, until Aug 1. at Rhos House, Bellevue 
Avenue, after Aus 

MURRAY, William. Prices Neck, Ocean Ave- 
nue. - 

MORTIMER Richard ae ara Cottage, Ochre 
Potnt 

5 

pty = a Longacre, Old Beach Road. 

,EILSON re. Fred, Gravel Co Narra - 
sett Avenue : _ — 


NEILSON, Mrs. W. 8., Price's Neck. 
NORMAN, Bradford, Brook Farm, Portsmouth. 
NORMAN, Mrs. G. H., Belair, Old Beach Road. 
NORMAN, Maxwell, Belair, Old Beach Road. 
ae Reginald, Barrett Cottage, Catherine 
et, 
NORRIE, A. Lanfear, Warren Place, Narragan- 
NOYES, Mra. B., Rhode Is ij 
b rs. B., e Island Avenue 
Francis Street. reg 


O'BRIEN, Mrs. John, Inchiquin, Bellevue Ave- 


nue. 
G@L@ICHS, C. M., Key Street. 
OELRICHS, Hermann, Rosecliff, Bellevue Ave- 


nue. 

CGDEN, Mrs. W. B, Pinard Cottage, No, 2, 
Narraganactt Avenue. 

—— Mrs. Scott, 53 Everett 

OTIS, Francis J., Need@wood Cottage, Parker 

Avenue, P 


PARK James V., Merton Road. 
PARSONS, Mrs. Edwin, Carey's, Narragansett 


Avenue, 
PAUL, Mrs. W. W., W' Street. 
PEARSON, Mrs. Fred, Ochre and Ruggles 


Post, Edwin C., Lieber Cottage, Rhode Island 
Avenue. 

a Charlies H., Renfrew Park Cottage, 
Late Mrs. C. C., Bruen Villa, Bellevue 
Mrs. Gardiner-Blanchard, Montpelier, 


known as “Private Jonn Alien, memper 
of the House from Tupelo, Miss., was in 


POTTER, Mrs, Charles, Sunnyside Place. 

POWEL, John Hare, Bowery Street. 

as P. H., Blatchford Cottage, Greenough 
ace, 

FOWEL, Mrs. 8., Bowery Street. 

POWEL, §., Gibbs Avenue. 

POWEL, Dr. 8. C.. Old Beach Road. 


R 


RICE, Mrs. Henry, Washington Street. 

RICHARDS, W. T., Arnold Avenue. 

RIVES, G. L., Swanhurst, Bellevue Avenue. 

ROOK, Mrs. E. F., Chanler Villa, Cliff Avenue. 

REDMOND, Gould H., Potter Cottage, Rhode 
Island Avenue. 

REDMOND, Henry, White Cottage, Red Cross 
Avenue, 

ROELKER, William G., Fearing Cottage, Anna- 
dale Road, 

ROBINSON, C. L. F., Heartsease, Kay Street. 

ROGERS, Mrs. W. B., Morningside, Gibbs Ave- 

nue, 
Ss 

SANDS, Mrs, A. L., Catherine Street. 

SANDS, F, P., Catherine Street. 

SCHERMERHORN, W. C., Narragansett Ave- 
nue, 

SCHOTT, Mrs, Ellen, Cranston Avenue. 

SCOTT, George 8., Bellevue and Ruggles Ave- 
nues. 

SEDGWICK, Robert, Poplars, Leroy Avenue. 

SHAW, Robert Newton, Wheeler’s Carey Cot- 
tage, Eustis Avenue. 

SHELDON, Frederick, Narragansett Avenue. 

SHERMAN, W. Watts, Shepard Avenue. 

SHOVE, Frank, of Fall River; Renfrew Park, 
Cottage No. 7. 

SLATER, Mrs. E. H. G., Annandale Road. 

SORCHAN, Victor, Yznaga Avenue. 

SPENCER, J. T., Althorpe, Ochre Point. 

STEWART, Lispenard, White Lodge, Bellevue 





Avenue. 

STILLMAN, James, Oak Lawn, Narragansett 
Avenue. 

SANDS, William H., Tower Top, Bellevue Ave- 
nue, 

SCHENCK, Mrs. 8S. D., Sargent cottage, Kay 
Street 

STEVE! 8, Joseph G., Hunt cottage, Church 
Street. 

SMITH, J. Clinch, The Moorings, Harrison Ave- 
nue. 


SWAN, J. A., Gibbs Avenue. 

SWAYNE, F. B., Carey Villa, Narragansett Ave- 
nue. 

SWEET, E. C., near Easton's Pond, 


T 


TAYLOR, H, A. C., Annandale Road. 

TERRY, the Rev. Roderick, Hilltop, Ruggles 
Avenue. 

THAW, Benjamin, Beach Mound, Bellevue Ave- 
nue, 

THAYER, Nathaniel, Bellevue Avenue, 

THOMPSON, W. P., Bruen Villino, Bellevue 
Avenue, 

TILLINGHAST, Miss Mary E., Masten cottage, 
Everett Street. 

TIFFANY, Mrs. Perry, Yardley cottage, Rhode 
Island Avenue. 

TOMPKINS, H. B., Redwood Street. 

TOMPKINS, William W., Bellevue Avenue and 
Old Beach Road. 

TRAVERS, Mrs. Susan, Coleman cottage, Red 
Cross Avenue, 

TWEEDY, Edmund, Bellevue Court. 

TWOMBLY, H. McK., Vinland, Ochre Point, 


Vv 


VAN ALEN, J. J., Wakehurst, Shepard Avenue 
and Ochre Point. 

VANDERBILT, Alfred G., Chastellux cottage, 
Halidon Hill. 

VANDERBILT, Mrs. Cornelius, The Breakers, 
Ochre Point. 

VANDERBILT, Cornelius, Jr., 
vue Avenue 

VANDERBILT, F. W., Rough Point, Bellevue 
Avenue. 

ae. W. K., Jr., Coats Villa, Beacon 

i 

VAN ALEN, James L., Post Villa, Bellevue Ave- 

nue, 


Beaulieu, Belle- 


w 


WALES, Mrs. G; W:., Yznaga Avenue, 

WARD, H. H., Burke cottage, Cliffs. 

WALLACH, Mrs. Barger, Bellevue Avenue and 
Perry Street. 

Wa Mrs. George Henry, Narragansett 
Avenue, 

WARREN, G. H., Seafield, Ocean Avenue. 

WARREN, Whitney, Clay Street and Parker 
Avenue. © 

WATSON, Dr. Argyle, Spring and John Streets. 

WEBSTER, Hamilton Fish, Pen Craig, Harrison 








Avenue. 

WEBSTER, Sidney, Pen Craig, Harrison Ave2- 
nue. 

WELD, W. F., Weld Lodge, Narragansett Ave- 
nue, 

WELD, Mrs. W. G., Bellevue and Parker Ave- 
nues, 


WELLS, W. 8S., Land's End, Ledge Road. 

WETMORE, G. P., Chateau sur Mer, Bellevue 
Avenue, 

WHLPPLE, John, Perry’s, Greenough Place. 

WHITEHOUSE, W. F!, Eastbourne, Rhode Isl- 
and Avenue. 

WHITNEY, Harry Payne, Bellevue Avenue. 

wa J. C., Sandy Point, Portsmouth, 


WHITWELL, 8. H., Berkeley Avenue. 

WICKES, Edward C., Pinard Cottage, No. 4. 

WILLING, E. 8., Webster Street. 

WILLING, R. L., Red Cross Avenue. 

WILLOUGHBY, Hugh L., The Chalet, Halidon 
Avenue. 

WILSON, Miss H., Newport and New York, 
Renfrew Park Cottage, No. 5. 

WINTHROP, Mrs. Buchanan, The Orchard, Nar- 
ragansett Avenue. . 

WILSON, J. Hazard, Coddington Point. 

WILSON, R. T., Narragansett Avenue. 

WINANS, Ross R., Bleak House, Castle Hill, 

WINTHROP, Egerton L., Bellevue Avenue. 

WINTHROP, Egerton L., Jr., Bellevue Avenue. 

WOODWARD, James T., The Cloisters, Ochre 
Point, 

WOODWARD, Mrs. William, Jr., The Cloisters, 
Ochre Point. 

WOODWARD, William, The Cloisters, Ochre 
Point. 

WORK, Frank, Elmcourt, Bellevue Avenue. 

WYSONG, J. J., Greystone, Ochre Point. 

WILSON, Mrs. Emily 8., Renfrew Park Cottage 

WHEELRIGHT, Mrs., Mason Villa, Champlin 
Street. 

Zz 


ZABRISKIE, Mrs., Rhode Island Avenue. 


THE PRIDE OF BATTERY 52. 


ae TTENTION, Skiggety,” command- 
ed the Corporal of the Guard 
on Governors Island yesterday. 
Skiggety at once assumed the proper po- 
sition, and the onlookers commented on 
his soldierly bearing and the precision with 
which he had executed the command. 

Skiggety did not move a muscle, and 
was rigid and silent as the sphinx until 
the Corporal, walking up to him, rubbed 
his soft white hair and said, in a gentle 
voice, “At Ease.” Skiggety immediately 
obeyed the welcome order, and the onlook- 
ers once more applauded. 

Skiggety is the mascot of the Fifty- 
second Battery of Artillery, United States 
Army, and only recently arrived in Amer 
fea from Porte Rico, where the Fifty-sec- 
ond until a few weeks ego was stationed. 
He is as white as snow, and, though un- 
accustomed to hearing the English lan- 
guage spoken, is naturally so bright that 
he has mastered that protiem to a consid- 
erable extent. Skiggety is a handsome 
Porto Rican dog. Happening to be on the 
whart when the transport bearing the 
artillerymen sailed for home, he was en- 
ticed aboard and brought to New York. 

When kidnapped all the commands he 


Cnop, She tea, Se PES, SEN See Ey SSRN Wait Wa 
gone plumb into the centre of a valuable 


ef his prospect. He presented me with a | Washingtom few days ago to recover | picture, and it was ruined. The messenger fected 


23, 1901. 


Spanish war,) its 





little difficulty in making him understand 
when it was time to stop or to begin any 
of the tricks such as dogs acquire. To-day, 
his company believes him to be the smart- 
est dog in the Government service, and in 
it there are many smart dogs, so they say, 

Jumping through hoops, over outstretched 
arms, and over hurdles, such as dogs who 
have had a circus training are adept in, are 
to him simple accomplishments. When 
told to stand at attention, which is one of 
his most effective tricks, he immediately, 
stands on his hind legs, backs up against 
the wall, a barrel, or whatsoever happens 
to be near for support, throws back his 
head, folds his forelegs, and stands in the 
position until the command to resume his 
natural position is given. 

Told to walk his post, Skiggety begins 
a tour of return trips that to the initiated 
strongly suggest the trials and tribulations 
of guard duty. The meal hours are as 
well known to him as to the Sergeant who 
has spent the best years of his life in the 
service of his country. He sleeps in the 
guardhouse and never thinks of taking a 
nap anywhere except on a cot. Unlike 
other dogs, he never gets his shaggy white 
hair soiled, and is always as clean in ap- 
pearance as the most petted poodle on 
Fifth Avenue. 

To hear the soldiers talk of Skiggety, 
one would think they cared little for vera- 
city. To see ‘ Skiggety ’’ one would know 
that the Fifty-second possesses a dog that 
in point of intellectuality has few superiors, - 








HUNT’S POINT AND ITS RELICS 


UNT’S POINT, in the Borough of the 
H Bronx, possesses a wealth of interest 

for the lover of old New York as 
well as for the daily excursionists who 
crowd the trolley cars for Summer outings 
in that locality. It is one of the most fa- 
mcus of the many points near New York 
that jut out into the Sound, and for many 
years has been a favorite resort for Sun- 
day school picnics, sharing this repute 
with its neighbors, Barretto’s Point and 
Classon's Podinc. Harretto’s Foint is now 
th< Summer athletic headquarters of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


Hunt's Point. however, has the advantage _ 


of them all, in possessing ancient land- 
marks reminding one of its age and found- 
ers. The old stone house, considerably di- 
lapidated in appearance, is still standing, 
and is well worth a visit. Few buildings in 
Greater New York can claim a greater age, 
and with the steady demolition of land- 
marks it would be problematical to prophe- 
sy how much longer the historic grange 
may stand. The house was erected in 1687 
by Thomas Hunt, the founder of the fam- 
ily, who remained in possession of the prop- 
erty for more than a hundred years. Thomas 
Hunt was one of the original settlers of 
that wild, outlying district, and a short 
time before he erected his home—in 1643— 
there was an indian massacre on the ad- 
joining Classon’s Point, then known as 
Cornell's Neck. At that time the house 
built by Thomas Cornell, the early ances- 
tor of the founder of Cornell University 
as well as of former Gov. Alonzo B. Cor- 
nell, was burned to the ground. 

Thomas Hunt married a daughter of Ed- 
ward Jessup, and he and John Richardson 
were the joint owners of the vast West 
Farms tract, purchased from the Indians in 
1663 and confirmed by Gov. Nicholls in 
1666. At the death of his wife Thomas 
Hunt received a large share of the estate 
and when he died, in 1604, it went to his 
grandson, Josiah Hunt. The latter died in 
1729 and the property went’to his son, 
Thomas Hunt. The latter ts also known in 
history as Capt. Hunt, and in the family 
burying ground, about a mile back from the 
point, on the main road, one will find a 
weather-beaten slate tombstone bearing 
the date 1729, and with the name of Eliza- 
beth Hunt, wife of Capt. Thomas Hunt, 
upon it. This is the oldest legible tomb- 
stone in this quaint little plot, although 
there are a few others which may be older 
but whose inscriptions have been totally, 
effaced, 

Were it not for the fact that this almost 
forgotten section of the Bronx is the rest- 
ing place of one of New York's most fa- 
mous poets, Joseph Rodman Drake, it is 
probable that modern imprevements would 
have razed it long ago. The young poet 
was a frequent visitor of the Hunt family, 
and many of the beauties of the Bronx 
formed the theme ef his early poems. As 
the author Of the “‘ Culprit Fay ’ and “ The 
American Flag" he is chiefly known to 
fame. He died at the age of twenty-five 
years, and two lines of Fitz Greene Hal- 
leck’s poetical tribute to his memory are 
inscribed upon his tomb: 


None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise, 


Joseph Rodman Drake died Sept. 21, 1820, 
and his resting place is near the entrance 
of the little cemetery, marked by a plain 
pyramid shaft, which would have fallen to 
complete destruction a few years ago had 
not a society of the young poet's ad- 
mirera, fnown as the Brownson Literary, 
Union, renovated the monument in 1891, 
The ancient iron railing surrounds the sim- 
ple monument. 

The visitor to this place, however, shquld 
not go away satisfied with a sight af «® 
Drake Monument. The other stones in the 
immediate vicinity will repay scrutiny, and 
on them one will find the names of such old 
Westchester families as the Willetts, Leg« 
getts, Bartows, besides the numerous: de- 
scendants of the Hunt family. 
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N all of the short card games, like poker, 
the Greek can play alone. For his suc- 
cess he depends upon the dexterous 

manipulation of the deck. To stack cards, 
to shift the cut, to deal seconds or from 
the bottom of the pack—these are his stock 
in trade and no confederate is needed. But 
the games which employ fifty-two cards in 
each deal offer little attraction for the soli- 
tary sharper. The chances for gain «are 
materially less, since the actien is slower 
and the stakes usually smaller; the risk of 
discovery is appreciably increased, because 
the deal is so much longer. 


] 
! 
| 

As a consequence, other methods have 
been devised by unscrupulous players who 
affect games of the whist group, and these 
achemes for illicit profit require co-opera- 
tion. So it occurs that private conventions 
between partners have been perfected. The 
play of certain cards at the whist table 
may be the means of giving precise infor- 
mation to the player's partner, and yet tell 
nothing to the adversaries. This peculiar 
form of fraud Is very dangerous to use 
against first-class opponents, as it is ex- 
tremely unlikely to pass undiscovered. High | 
grade whisters analyze each play that Is | 
made and are quick to perceive any irregu- ; 
larity of system. A repetition of an ouiré 
lead or follow would evoke a call for an 
explanation, and the interpretation would 
have to be incontestable or it would be re- 
jected 

Bridge, however, affords a much broader 
field for collusive chicanery than docs 
whist. In the latter game there is only one 
department—the play; in the former there 
is also the make; and it jis in the declara- 
tion of the trump that the danger lies. 

Time was when the dealer would use his 
prerogative very freely. A weak heart or 
Secsaans make was not unusual, and at one 
period the best players discussed the ad- 
visability of naming clubs, rather than | 
passing, when that suit was strong. This 
condition no longer obtains. Unless “ no 
trump” or hearts can be declared, the 
denler will pass almost invariably. He will | 
not make diamonds if he is not hopeful of | 
going game, and clubs, if there is no score 
or a small one, is absolutely out of the , 
question. . 

This change in the scheme of handling | 
the trump declaration has imposed a far | 
gteater obligation on the dummy, and the | 
chiet opportunity for collusion lies in pass- 
ing the make. | 

If the dealer's hand !s not sufficiently 
strong to justify a trump declaration he is 
supposed tg say: “ You make it, partner.” 
It these words are spoken without any 
marked accent or pause, nothing need be 
said against the form, but variations of in- 
fection or delivery will permit this short 
command to convey any meaning which the 
speaker desires. 


| 

As an example, suppose the dealer's part- 
mer has such a hand as this: 

Hearts—Queen, jack, ten, and six; | 

Diamonds—<Ace, jack, six, and trey; 

Ciubs—Jack and five; 

Spades—Queen, five, and deuce, | 
a slight change in modulation or the brief- 
est pause between words, which the dealer 
ma: use when he gives the order to make 
is sufficient to enable a confederate who 
holds such a hand to declare any one of 
four distinct trumps, and the hand in itself 
might justify any one of the declarations. 
The hand is in itself a hazardous “no 
trump," a weak heart or diamond, or a 
conservative spade. 

“ You-make-it-partner,”’ the dealer says 
quickly, without a pause between the ; 
words, and the dummy makes “ no trump.” 
He knows that his partner is comparatively 
strong in suits generally; that, while his | 
hand would not warrant an original dec- 
laration of ‘‘ ne trump,’ he would welcome 
such a make by dummy. There is very 
little risk, consequently, in playing without 
a trump, and the dummy is taking no 
chances with this make. 

**You make it—, —partner,’’ and the ex- 
tended pause before “ partner’ reverses 
@iametricaily the former meaning. Now 
the dummy knows that the dealer's hand 
$s very weak and the make must be for 
safety. The trump will be spade. & 

‘You make it, partner,’ which, trins- 
lated means, “I am not quite strong 
encugh to declare hearts, but I hope you 
are’; and naturally the dummy, with such 
information to guide him, will deciare that 
a@uit. | 

‘You MAKE it, partner,’ and the dummy 
knows that he is expected to declare dia- 
monds, if possible. Now, the dealer would | 
not make hearts with five or six hearts 
to the nine, nor would he make diamonds 
with an equal number headed by a single 
honor, even if he had some extraneous 
strength in either case; but his partner, | 
with such a holding as the example shows, | 
could fearlessly declare the suit in which 
he has intimated strength with a certainty 
of scoring 

“You PARTNER ''—*‘ My only 
suit is clubs."" Naturally, dummy, who 
has oniy the jack and five of clubs, can- { 
not make it that suit; but he can do far 
betier—he can declare ‘“‘no trump.” The 
club is the only suit to fear, and ihe dealer 
has it—nothing could be easier. 

* Make-it-partner"’ may mean “I am 
strong in red, while “ Make it-, -partner "'~ 
“I am strong in black.” Im case the 


make it, 


SHARP PRACTICES AT BRIDGE 
HOW TO PREVENT -THEM 
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former expression is used, dummy would 
declare hearts; for the latter, “‘ No trump." 

All this presupposes that dummy has not 
looked at his hand before the dealer has 
passed. If dummy is ailowed to view his 
ecards before the dealer has decided there 
are many ways by which a trickster could 
intimate that he wanted the make left to 
him. Almost all playcrs now leave the 
dummy hand untouched until the make is 
ceclared or passed; therefore, comment on 
how a pass can be influenced is unneces- 
Bary. 

To a less extent the same conditions ob- 
tain in respect of “ going over."” The usual 
form of interrogation adopted by the major 
hand is: “Shall I play?" Now, “ Shall I 
play?" without any accent on a specific 
word may be meant to indicate indifference 
on the part of the inquirer as to whether 
his partner “‘ goes over" or not. 

“Suaui 1 play?” could well convey the 
information that the leader is very weak 
and does not want his partner to increase 
the value of the tricks; while “ Shall 1 
pray?" might reverse the meaning and de- 
note a hand which ts quite strong. 

An example will show how this may affect 
a game. The dealer has passed the make 
and dummy has declared hearts. The third 
hand holds: Hearts—King, ten, five, and 
trey; Spades—ace, jack, six, and five; Dia- 
monds—Queen and five; Clubs—Queen, jack, 
and six, 


Playing after the declarer, this hand 


seems to be good for four sure tricks, and | 


possibly five; but if he “ goes over,” the 
value of each trick becomes sixteen, and 
third hand and leader must take six tricks 
or lose the game. And there is the addi- 
tional risk that the maxer or his partner 
may also double, thus making the game 
depend upon the odd trick. 

Now it is evident that with such cards 
third hand would be guided entirely by such 
information as his partner could give. If 
the leader should say, “Shall I play?" the 
tempiation to ‘go over” is very strong 
Should he say, ‘ Shall | pLay?" third hand 
would undoubtedly double, while “ SHALL 
I play?" would evoke the answer “ play,” 
and doubling wou:d not be considered for a 
moment. It is not, however, in the valu- 
able makes, such as hearts or diamonds, 
that the convention is worth most; it is 
most potent in the case of the despised and 
humble spade. 

Each trick, spades trumps, is worth two; 
doubled four. Although the spade is usu- 


ally declared as a measure of safety, yet | 


it sometimes happens that this is really a 
strong suit in the maker's hand. General 
sult strength is deemed sufficient to war- 
rant an ‘over’ in spades, but if the trump 
suit is massed in the maker's hand, a sec- 
ond ‘over’ results, and the original value 
of two fs increased to eight—equaling a 
heart. Third hand wouid not go over a 
spade unless exceptionally strong if his 
partner warned him, while he wuuld do so, 
with fair strength, if his partner encour- 
aged him. 





The value of such collusive partnerships is 
almost inestimable. More really depends 
upon the make than upon the play, and as 
shown in the example hand a variation of 
inflection may not only raise the value of a 
trick ‘from two to twelve, but it may be 
able to guarantee a winning, and used 
against a declared trump it may enable a 
player to double each trick value with 
safety. 

With such initial odds to overcome, there 
is no pair in the world strong enough to 
cope with ordinary players. 

There is no doubt that there are players 
who used such or kindred Stratagems. They 
are here in New Yorn, they are in many 
other places, and they are not few in num- 
ber. Social ostracism is the penalty for 
discovery, yet that has not prevented club- 
men from using these tactics, and there 
have been expulsions here and elsewhere 
for this cause. 

So far as private conventions regarding 
play are concerned, they are practically 
useless at bridge. Bizarre or inexplicable 
Plays are not made in games where there 
is the dummy feature. 


To guard against the card sharp, who 
deals dishonestly, is very difficult. The 
flim-flam workers proceed on the theory 
that “the hand is quicker than the eye."’ 
If this be so, and the uniform success of 
the shady gentry would indicate that it is, 
one can understand readily the virtual help- 
lessness of the tyro whose adversary is an 
expert manipulator of the deck. But this 
species of Greek eschews bridge. 

Therefore the only form of cheating 
against which one needs to guard is the one 
described here at length. It is a practicable 
form of chicanery, comparatively simple, 
and it is used. Naturally if one is on the 
qui vive—anticipating fraud—a well trained 
ear would enable him to detect variety of 
modulation, but the same inflection might 
occur several times successively, and in no 
case might the partner have a hand which 
would allow him to protit by the informa- 
tion; and, again, no matter what pause or 
accent Was used by the dealer, the infor- 
mation might warrant dummy in declaring 
“no trump’ because the order to play 
might convey an intimation of strength in 
the dummy’'s weak suit. 

It is unpleasant to make’a charge of dis- 
honesty against a clubmate even if satia- 
fied of its existence. It might be extremely 
hard to convince a governing committee of 
the truth of the charge, and a failure to 
convince would place the complainant in a 
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most uncomfortable position. Better than 
cure {is prevention.. Remove any possibility 
of giving illegal information. 

If the dealer does not desire to make the 
trump, let him say “Pass” or ‘“ Left ’’— 
some single word would suffice to convey 
all the meaning necessary: If the léader 
does not desire to double, let him inquire— 
“Play? "’—that is all. If these were the 
only words spoken, the veriest neophyte 
wou'd quickly. note any seru:ned or artificial 
enunciation and the form of cheating would 
ceuge to exist. &. R. KELLEY. 


HOME FOR RAILRO@D MEN. 


ORK is progressing rapidly on. the 
“John M. Toucey Memorial Build- 
ing, which is erecting at Spencer 

Place and East One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Street, between Mott Avenue and the rail- 
road cut, for the Melrose Junction Railroad 
Grauch of the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation. The exterior walls are completed, 
the fluor beams are all laid, and the inner 
wooden shell for the slate roof is almost 
finished. Those in charge of the erection of 
the building are in hopes that early in the 
Autumn the structure will be ready for the 
interior furnishings. 

The new building, which will be an orna- 
ment to the neighborhood as well as a 
great pleasure to the railroad men for 
whose use it is being constructed, is in- 
tended to replace the temporary home of 
the Melrose Junction RFailroad Branch, 
which now consists of four old rafiroad 
cars, sidetracked near the roundhouse, at 
the Melrose Junction. It is the combined 
gift of the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Company, which has con- 
tributed $17,000; Mrs. Toucey, the widow 





| of John M. Toucey, for many years Gen- 


eral Superintendent of the road, who gave 
$21,000, and President Dodge of the Young 


Men’s Christian Association, who gave 
2,000, 
{n honor of the memory of John M. 


Toucey, the building has been named the 
* John M. Toucey Memorial." it is ex- 
pected that the members of the Melrose 


| Junction Railroad Branch, who have nat- 


urally taken great interest in the project, 
will supply the necessary furniture. 

The building has a frontage of 4 feet 
on Kast One Hundred and Fiftieth Street 
and a depth of 64 feet. It will be three 
stories above the street level, and as the 
building stands on a steep hill, with its 
rear toward the open railroad cut, there 
wil be a deep basement, which, from the 


Dorothy and 


HIS is the true story of Dorothy and 
Jack. Dorothy is her stage name, but 
that doesn’t matter. She was an Ohio 

girl, and before she was out of her teens 
she cloped with Jack, who owned a café in 
Memphis, and was fond of “ following the 
horses’ on the Southern circuit. They 
quarreled, and in an evil hour somebody 
told Dorothy that she had real dramatic 
talent, and that she was hiding it under a 
bushel or a bonnet or something of that 
sort. This turned her head and also turned 
her heart away from Jack. Then they 
quarreled some more. As a result, Dorothy 
bought a through ticket to New York and 
after her arrival here interviewed a man- 
ager; in fact several of them. 





She met with surprises. To her astonish- 
ment New York managers did not have 
traps set along Broadway for the purpose 
of capturing every sweet young creature 
who strayed across that thoroughfare. After 
Hving in furnished rooms for a while, break- 
ing the monotony by occasional trips to 
the pawnbrokers, where most of Jack's 
ante-nuptial presents were exchanged for 
small slips of cardboard and sundry sums 
of money, Dorothy received her second sur- 
prise. It came to her *‘ marked "’ in one of 
the Memphis papers, and it notified her 
that her husband had begun an action for 
divorce on the ground of desertion. She 
switched her head bravely and said she 
didn't care, “‘ that there were as good fish 
in the sea as ever was caught,’ and in 
fact, almost convinced herself that she 


never had eared for Jack anyway. 


“The Man from Ecuador” came along, 
and his advent made her conviction that 
“Jack was not worth worrying over’ a 
certainty. For “The Man from Ecuador” 
was a play and the manager of it was 
attracted by Dorothy's pretty face and 
what he considered its adaptability for a 
certain part, in which a young girl wears 
a sombrero and shoots on sight. 

Dorothy went “on the road,” and she 
thought her troubles were over. But they 
were not, for just about then Harry 
loomed up large and handsome. Harry was 
a very different type of man from Jack. 
More than six feet tall, broad-shouldered, 
and self-confident, he besieged the heart 
of the nevitiate, and the first thing she 
knew she was married to him, for the di- 
vorce had been granted meantime. 


Harry became an expensive luxury. He 
had a fist like a sledge-hammer, and more 
than once Dorothy felt its force. Still she 
clung to him, and the more he abused her 
the better she seemed to like him, for was 
he not an actor? From girlhood it had 
been her dream to marry a stage hero. 
But ‘“ The Man from Ecuador'’’ was some- 
thing of an iconoclast. It helped to disil- 
iusionize Dorothy and to teach her that 
all is not gold that glitters on a sombrero. 
But she was conscientious and was also 
something of a success at the one-night 
stands during the season of 1900-1901. Her 


success was not brilliant enough to turn | 


her head, but her experience was instruct- 
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conformation of the ground, will have an 
abundance of light and air on both sides 
and in the rear. The walls of the building 
are of red brick, laid in white mortar, with 
bluestone trimmings. The front will be 
quité ornamental and will have handsome 
bay windows and a deep veranda. The 
sloping will be covered with green slate. 
In the basement there wiil be a dining 
room, kitchen, bathrooms, a locker room 
with fifty lockers, a heater, and coal cel- 
lar. The ground floor will contain the of- 
fice, Secretary's room, a coat room, an 
emergency room, where cases of sudden 
illness cr accident can be treated, a read- 
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The latter will open upon a wide porch 
in the rear, which can be utilized as a 
smoking room. 

The greater part of the second floor will 
be taken up by a hall for meetings, which 
will accommodate 200 persons, and seats 
for 50 more can be obtained by opening 
folding doors between the main hall and 
the classrooms adjoining. 

On the third floor there will be nineteen 
sleeping rooms, each to contain a single 
bed, and each having an outside window. 
The entire building will be heated by 
steam and lighted by electricity. 


Family Prayers at the Jenkinses. 


A Harlem woman recently decided that 
family prayers were really necessary to 
the proper bringing up of her young son 
Johnnie. Mr. Jenkins, nominal head of the 
family, didn't exactly see the necessity, 
but, of course, yielded to his wife. The 
next morning after breakfast the Jenkinses 
assembled in the sitting room with a feel- 
ing of suppressed excitement at the novel 
proceedings. After the Serivtural reading 
they kneit beside a long sofa, Mr. Jen- 

| kins at one end, Mrs. senkins at the other, 
and Johnnie in the middle. Then Mr. Jen- 
kins offered up a prayer invoking the 
civine presence. 

Jenkins's prayer was long and fervent. 
After it had continued for five minutes 
Johnnie got restless, decided it was too 
monotonous, and interrupted in his thin 
boyish voice with: 

“Yes, Dod, come and stay to dinner.”’ 

Mr. Jenkins conciuded his invocation with 
an abrupt ‘ Amen.’ Johnnie safely out of 
the way, he strangely remarked to his 
wife: “‘ That's the limit!”’ 

Family prayers have been abandoned at 
the Jenkinses. 






With an Interlude in 
Which Harry Plays 
a Leading Pari 


Jack 


ive enough to level it somewhat. She be- 
gan to wonder, ‘“‘What about Harry?” 
and then to think seriously ‘Who is 
Harry?" When a woman begins to realize 
that the earth would continue to revolve 
if some particular male person should fall 
off it, that particular male person might 
as well steel his heart to some sort of 
separation. 

One day during a lucid moment Dorothy 
shipped Harry. She was a little bit nys- 
terical that night, and awoke the next 
morning with a headache, but feeling that 
she had done the proper thing, she recov- 
ered quickly, without telling her troubles 
to anybody—except the leading lady and 
the leading man, and the first heavy, and 
the walking gentleman and the soubrette, 
and the reticent old gentleman who had 
spent more years than slre had lived play- 


| 
| ing ** juveniles.” 
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The company was at Pine Bluff, which 
is not far from Memphis, and Dorothy 
made a hit. That is, she hit the one re- 
porter of that river town for “a write wp,”” 
and he agreed to give it to her if she 
would pay for having her picture ma.-le. 
Reluctantly separating herself from “he 
greater part of a week's salary, Dorothy 
had the pleasure of seeing her photograph 
in the morning paper. She sighed once ur 
twice over the expense. Being naturally 
light-hearted, she hummed a little tune 
and bought fifty extra copies. Funny, but 

| she never thought of sending one of these 
| to Jack. The one she sent to Harry was 
probably mailed for the purpose of show- 
ing him how she looked without a black 
r eye. 

But Memphis is not far from Pine biuft, 
and somehow a copy of the paper found its 
way into Jack's café on the afternoon of 
the day of publication. Jack had never 
heard of Dorothy under the name that she 
had determined to immortalize, but he 
knew the picture just the same, and be ‘ore 
‘going on" that night, Dorothy. received 
a shock that almost raised her sombrero 
from her head. It came in the shape of a 
telegram, which read: 

‘Saw your picture in the to-day Eagle. 
Will be there on the 10:30. JACK.” 

And he came. The next stand was Mem- 
phis, and shortly after that the season 
Meantime Harry had returned to 


” 


closed. 
New York, and Dorothy sent a “ tracer 
aiter him. It is believed that the “ tracer "’ 
earned his salary, for Dorothy was in the 
clty last week, and to a close friend, who 
lives just off Longacre Square, she con- 
fi€ed the fact that she and Jack would be 
married again just as soon as a firm 
of lawyers could arrange for a divorce, 
as Harry is not going to contest her 
suit. 

‘And will you quit the stage? 
| asked. 

“Well, yes. You see, a café isn't half 
bad, when you come to look it over. It's 
such a satisfaction to know that you can 
eat regularly. Of course Jack isn't as 
big and handsome as Harry, but there is 
a satisfaction in that also; if we ever have 
i a fight he can't hit half so hard.” 


" she was 
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UMMER is here, and. the man who pays 
S any attention to his dress becomes for 
the time a human butterfly. This 
year, however, owing to the influences 
which prevail in England and which have 
prevailed for the past year, the attire of a 
well-dressed man is more or less sombre. 
At first it was the Boer war and the many 
families thrown into mourning, and follow- 
ing upon this the death of Queen Victoria 
and the general tabooing of all colors. 
These have been both potent factors in the 
styles of the Summer, and, try as you will, 
you cannot deny that London is to the 
fashions for men what Paris is for women. 
The American tailor and the American 
haberdasher modify and suggest variations, 
but the foundation is absolutely British. 
One of the marked characteristics of the 
Summer is the turning of fashion from 
flannels to homespuns, serge, and light 
tweeds. Last Summer the striped flannel 
Was rampant everywhere. But let a sug- 
gestion of this kind be made, and at once 
all New York buys, the cheapest concerns 
copy, and before a month all the hand-me- 
downs have the fashionable patterns, and 
the doom of the style itself is sealed. 


— ee 


It is a pity about the striped flannel. 
Fliannels are very comfortable Summer 
wearing and are extremely becoming to 
most men. The dark blues with lighter 
stripe, the grays with stripe of white, and 
any of the many patterns which had stripes 
running up and down, were most suitable 
to short and fat men. The checks, on the 
contrary, were very becoming to tall men, 
and hence it was not very difficult to suit 
everybody. But the flannels had too much 
of a vogue. There is one pattern in partic- 
ular which seems to have caught the fancy 
of every young man who has his hair 
pompadour, or who brushes it in a thick 
mass over one eye, and who is seen danc- 
ing at the picnics and on _ excursion 
boats, and who swarms in the Bowery at 
Coney Island. It is black, and it has a lit- 
tle white stripe. This materal does very 
well for trousers, but it is depressing 
when seen in waistcoats and coats. The 
blue with stripes and the gray are also to 
be avoided. In fact, it would seem that the 
marine blue, the very dark blue, the black 
serge or flannel sack suit—an old, old 
friend—will hold its own this Summer. 
There is a great deal of black worn, and 
next to that comes gray. This is made in 
light materials, and much of it has a small, 
almost invisible check. One of the odd 
suits seen on Fifth Avenue recently—and 
the wearer was an Englishman—was of 
gray mixture, with an exaggerated cut- 
away coat, with tails as long as the frock, 
and with two great pockets with flaps. The 
man who wore it was tall and angular, but 
even that did not prevent his being absurd. 
One must be very conservative this Sum- 
mer, and the choice lies between grays and 
blacks and blues, with an avoiding of all 
bizarre effects, and especially of stripes. 
The tailors are feeling this change in the 
public taste very keenly. When the first 
rage for flannels presented itself they be- 
came absolutely overstocked, and the ready 
and custom-made houses had large quanti- 
ties of flannel suits made. It was all very 
well until the very cheap houses took up 
the craze, and in a few weeks the flannel 
suits were ajl discarded. 
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There is but little difference in the cut 
of clothes from last season to this. The 
double breasted sack and the double breast- 
ed waistcoat, however, are doomed, and 
with them those waistcoats in which the 
double breasted effect was made by but- 
tons being placed in two rows at right 
angles. One of the leading haberdashers 
in New York has a few buff linen waist- 
coats of this style which may survive. 
The linen waistcoat looks cool and is ad- 
mirable with a frock or a cutaway 
coat. All other waistcoats are cut 
single breasted, even the white linen and 
duck ones, and are high in the neck. There 
are several new waistcoats, such as the 
white, with narrow black stripes, single 
breasted. All waistcoats with evening 
dress must be double breasted and cut 
quite low in a very round U shape. The 
double breasted sack coat, although doomed 
for general wear, is the correct thing for 
yachting. It must be made of serge. In 
fact, no fashions change so little as those 
which must prevail onthe water. The 
Tules in the yacht club books prescribe 
these costumes, but there is nothing so 
funny as to see a man who never gets 
nearer the sea than a ferryboat promenad- 
ing with yachting togs, whether these be 
the regulation blue serge or flannel or 
the single breasted coat of blue or black 
and the white duck trousers and yachting 
ean. 


. 
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Evening dress ts very little worn in Sum- 
mer, except for some very large and formal 
entertainment at such places as Newport, 
Bar Harbor, or at country houses. There 
are men who always wear evening dress 
every night of their lives, and who would 
not dream of sitting down to dinner with- 
Out the regulation costume. 
® part of the menu as the soup, or the 
wines properly served and properly iced. 
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this class. It is worn at home informally, 
at the club and the play, or on roof gar- 
dens or at Summer resorts, and at a great 
many evening entertainments in the coun- 
try. I have even seen men who make dress 
a study wear dinner jackets at dances at 
Newport in August. However, the line 
might be drawn here. 

There is also much discussion as _ to 
whether a black or white waistcoat should 
be worn with the dinner jacket, and what 
is the proper tie and what the proper collar. 
To be absolutely correct, one should wear & 
plain white shirt, black tie of satin or 
figured soft silk, straight all around turn- 
down collar, single-breasted black waist- 
coat, cut U-shaped, same material as coat, 
and trousers of same material again, cut 
rather wide, and straight from the hips, 
black hose, and either dancing pumps or 
Oxford patent leather ties. But there are 
limitations and exceptions, and of recent 
years much latitude has been given. To-day 
you may wear a white waistcoat, double- 
breasted, with evening or dinner jacket, but 
you cannot under any circumstances wear a 
white tie with it. You may also wear a 
white plaited shirt, soft-bosomed. 

These have also been seen quite frequent- 
ly at roof gardens and other resorts. While 
all this is not absolutely according to rule, 
yet the exigencies of the climate allow cer- 
tain exceptions. 


——o—— 


As to the straw hat, it can be worn with 
evening dress, 


dinner or semi-informal 
such as I have just described. In fact, 
there is no other headgear in Sum- 


mer. An overcoat is not necessary with 
semi-evening dress unless the weather is 
cold, and the sight of a man in an over- 
coat and a straw hat is one which is de- 
cidedly outré. The best-dressed men don 
their evening jackets and their straw hats 
in the beginning of June, and walk about 
in semi-evening attire at and after the 
conventional dinner hour. 

Whatever you do, please do not refer to 
the dinner jacket as a Tuxedo. There is no 
such garment, and the man who wears a 
Tuxedo wears “ pants” also and indulges 
in other sartorial atrocities. 


— ~~ 


Now for a few variations on morning 
dress. White duck trousers will be very 
popular this Summer, and you may wear 
them with a black or blue serge jacket, not 
nautically cut. The Norfolk jacket is also 
coming into renewed favor, and I have seen 
some very pretty effects with these for 
country wear or for traveling. But if you 
are short and stout avoid them... They are 
apt to hump in the back, even when made 
by the best tailors. They are excellent, 
however, for the steamer. In sports for 
tennis, white duck or flannel trousers are 
worn. I have heard and read of a garment 
which is half shirt and half drawers, 
which is highly recommended by tennis 
players. It is a combination, and the au- 
thority advocating it states that its great 
advantage is that it cannot possibly work 
up and bulge over the top of the belt. The 
drawers are made like short running panta- 
loons and at the waist there is a band con- 
necting them with the shirt, which is the 
ordinary negligée worn always in tennis. 
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The golfer who goes in for the game 
seldom wears . knickerbockers. He never 
puts ona golfing stock, and he dresses gen- 
erally in negligé flannels. The white striped 
are the best. The trousers are turned up 
at the bottom, and the coat is an ordinary 
single-breasted flannel jacket. Either a 
sweater or a madras shirt is proper. Knick- 
erhockers are not absolutely tabooed, but 
they have been, so to speak, run into the 
ground, and the knickerbockered golf play- 
er is more or less an object of ridicule for 
those who love the game for the game's 
sake. However, you may suit your own 
ideas. Knickerbockers are excellent for 
riding and for mountain climbing, although 
in colder climates they are probably more 
suitable for the links than in the neigh- 
borhood of New York, where every man 
who has a bicycle sports them. The little 
touches which haberdashers show con- 
tinually in their windows as auxiliaries 
te golf should be avoided... Dress as you 


_ would when you are going to the country, 
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unless you have to wear at a match your 
club uniform, That is a different affair. 
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There are three subjects of paramount im- 
portance which must be treated in an article 
on Summer wear. The first one is that 
of hats. If you are very wealthy and 
have pinned your faith on a $20 to $50 
Panama, get it and wear it for seasons 
and seasons, no matter how the fashions 
change. I would even say that a $12 
one is not a bad investment, but stop there. 
Every man in New: York, it would stem, 
is wearing a Panama hat. The style is 
too funny on the head of a short and fat 
person, and there are some whose noses 
and whose facial lineaments are in fighting 
condition with the shape of these new 
headgear. The ashmen, the garbage men, 
the truckmen, the tough on the Bowery— 
well, every one who gets a Summer hat—has 
invested in'a Panama. It means ‘ Good- 
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their first bloom you cannot tell whether 
they have cost $1 or $50, unless you ex- 
amine them carefully. The best straw hat 
is one which the good hatter sells—fiat, 
with a brim of about two inchés and a half 
in width. In fact, your hat of last Summer 
will not be out of fashion. 

There are other abominations in the mar- 
ket, including a thick straw hat with a 
narrow, dinky ‘brim, which looks like a 
button perched on the top of the head, 
an# some ‘very wide-brimmed grass af- 
fairs, with brilliant-colored bands. The 
colored hatband, however, is- no more, and 
even those gray affairs, which resembled 
but were not of the sombrero pattern, and 
which were wound round with brilliant- 
hued scarfs, are not even seen in the 
cheapest shops. This year the fashion in 
hats is conservative, and even the Pana- 


mas, real and bogus, have narrow, black 
ribbons, 
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I have already referred to soft-bosom 
shirts. Personally I do not care for them. 
They are not smart, and the white pleated 
affairs may be comfortable, but the very 
best shirt for evening is the stiff-bosomed, 
plain, uncompromising white linen. 

Haberdashers are showing many of these 
pleated-bosomed shirts in very attractive 
colored patterns, the Stripes running up 
and down. Blues and lavenders are more 
popular and are more fashionable than 
pinks this year, and the black-striped 
shirts are very smart, indeed. As a rule, 
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the stripes are narrower. The hair-line 
stripe on a white ground is always in good 
taste. In madras shirts, white is in vogue, 
or if colored the stripes are in the hair 
lines. The best materials for outing shirts 
ure of madras of cheviot. Silk shirts are 
not in fashion, and flannel is seldom seen. 


There will be little variation in ties. The 
small bow, almost butterfly shape of fou- 
lard in- the old designs, dark blue, or green 
or black or red, as a background for white 
figures, plain blacks in light silks are the 
most fashionable. The black derby, as it 
is called, will hold its own all Summer. It 
is a narrow four-in-hand. White four-in- 
hands or derbies are very chic, and, in fact, 
white is an excellent color for Summer. 
It is always cool. There are many novel- 
ties in the shop windows of the fashionable 
haberdashers, but it is doubtful whether 
the well-dressed man will purchase them. 
The club ties and four-in-hands of striped 
materials are not smart, and the blacks 
and the grays have a cheap, dingy look. 
Linen and percale and madras and cheviot 


ties will not be worn on any extensive 
scale. They are not fashionable. 
3 e 


The black leather shoe, Oxford tie, low 
quarter, is the very best for Summer. 
This will gradually supplant the russet and 
tan shoes. The latter, however, are excel- 
lent for yachting. Each sport has its indi- 
vidual footgear, and white canvas shoes 
are very popular for tennis and field games 
of all kinds. WwW. @ KR. 





. PETERSBURG, June7.—Rumors still 


circulate in official circles that the 
Czar is about to grant a Constitution 
to his people. This sensational report can 
hordly be taken seriously, for similar re- 
ports have been circulated from time to 
time in the Russian capital since the ac- 
cession of Nicholas II. In nearly every 
case their authorship has been traced to 
the Russian correspondents of French and 
German newspapers, who, in want of copy, 
have had recourse to this threadbare, yet 
always effective, yarn. The fact that the 
Czar is known to have liberal tendencies 
gives color to the story that he intends to 
carry out the great reform elaborated by 
his grandfather, Alexander II., twenty-one 
years ago. There can be but little doubt 
that the young Czar, strongly influenced 
in this matter by the Czarina, favors a 
radical change in the political and social 
organization of the empire. But Nicholas 
II., in this matter, as in others, has met 
with the stubborn resistance of the reac- 
tionary party, backed by the great army of 
civil functionaries, who, in reality, rule the 
nation. 


Although this report ts certainly prema- 
ture, since such a reform, under existing 
conditions, is impracticable, there is a 
strong probability that a radical reform 
will be effected, and that before long, in 
Russia’s social organization. This is no 
longer in keeping with the spirit of the 
times, even from the Russian point of 
view. The present system, according to 
which the Czar’s subjects are divided into 
four great classes, (which are themselves 
subdivided into a number of corporations,) 
no longer has any raison d’étre. This is 
particularly the case with the nobility. The 
financial situation of the Russian nobles 
has gone from bad to worse of late yéars, 
and, notwithstanding the efforts of Alex- 
ander III., who created the ‘“‘ Nobles’ Bank 
of Mortgages" as a last resort, the fate 
of the Russian nobility is sealed. Of late 
years many of the great landed estates be- 
longing to noble families have passed com- 
pletely out of their hands, and have been 
acquired by the bourgeoisie, or peasantry. 
The decline and downfall of the Russian 
aristocracy Is the result of the ruthless ex- 
travagance of this privileged class. This 
applies as well to the upper as to the lower 
grades of the nobility. As a natural re- 
sult, the members of Russian princely fam- 
ilies are compelled to engage in commercial 
and industrial pursuits to earn a livelihood, 
while, in the petite noblesse, they have en- 
tered the Government service, in many 
cases as mere clerks and employes. 


It is therefore but natural that the spe- 


cial privileges of a class which has already 
practically ceased to exist should be abol- 
ished. At present the privileged classes— 
nobles and honorary citizens—enjoy, among 
other rights, that of changing their resi- 
dence and of moving about from place to 
place, as they please. For this purpose 
they have a permanent passport, available 
throughout the empire. But, now that the 
Russian nobles have become engaged in 
industrial and commercial pyrsuits, and 
have become practically assimilated with 
the bourgeoisie, there is no valid reason 
why they should continue to enjoy this 
privilege. 

At present the Czar’s subjects are di- 
vided into four general classes, the nobil- 
ity, the clergy, the inhabitants of the towns 
and those of the country, The nobility is 
itself of two kinds, hereditary and per- 
sonal, An officer acquires life nobility on 
attaining a certain rank in the army or 
navy. Those who attain the rank of Col- 
onel in the army and of Captain in the 
navy become hereditary nobles. It is most 
probable that when the proposed reform of 
the Russian system of class organization 
takes place, the nobility will cease fo exist 
as a separate class in the nation. 
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was to be expected, one result has been 
to heighten the prevailing anti-German 
sentiment. Notwithstanding the recent 
exchange of courtesies between Emperor 
William and the Czar, the animosity of 
Russians for the German people is as in- 
tense as ever. A significant instance of 
this is to be seen in the movement against 
German commercial and industrial enter- 
prises in Russia. There has lately been a 
strong feeling of opposition to all foreign 
industrial companies in the empire, but 
this movement has been more particularly 
directed against German concerns. The 
amount of capital invested in these Ger- 
man industrial and commercial enterprises 
is, according to recent estimates, $90,000,- 
000, as against $65,000,000 for English com- 
panies, $110,000,000 for French companies, 
and $160,000,000 for Belgian concerns. It 
is now stated that an Imperial ukase will 
shortly be issued for the purpose of limit- 
ing the action of these foreign enterprises, 
as a first step to their final suppression. 

The pending reform in Russia's penal sys- 
tem is one which it will take considerable 
time to put into force. In any case it will 
not be practicable to completely abolish the 
Siberian exile system at first. This result 
can only be achieved when sufficient penal 
stations have been established in European 
Russia for all classes of convicts, whether 
political offenders or others. This ques- 
tion of penal reform has been under ex- 
amination by an imperial commission for 
some time past and will probably continue 
to be “under examination” for some time 
to come. Imperial commissions in Russia 
are very numerous, not less than 250 being 
at work just now. As a rule, they meet 
and deliberate for several years without 
reaching any very definite’ conclusion. 
‘There are exceptions to this rule, as in 
the case of the special commission appoint- 
ed for the purpose of revising the laws of 
civil procedure. After five years’ labor this 
one sent in an exhaustive report to the 
Government in which a radical reform of 
Russian common law was strongly advised, 

Russia is aggressively reinforcing the 
military, posts established three years ago 
in the Pamirs. The most important of these 
posts are Karokh, Rang-Koul, Istik, Kilai, 
Goultcha, Mourghab, and Langar. The 
garrison at Karokh, from which station 
the Russians command the valleys of the 
Goum and of Chah Daria, practically the 
entire Province of Chougnan, is to be 
doubled. From Karokh they are able to 
keep a close watch over the Afghan proy- 
ince of Budakhchan. Another important 
military station, the effective strength of 
which will be deubled is Langar, near 
Kilabari Pandj, in the Province of Dua- 
khan, whence the Russians keep guard 
over the buffer territory given to Afghan- 
istan. The militafy road between Goult- 
cha and Fort Mourghab has recently 
been rebuilt. This road, which is of lead- 
ing strategical importance, has been built 
across the Kisil-Son Valley and the Trans- 
Alai chain of mountains to the summit of 
Ak Baltal, (at a height of 14,210 feet,) and 
thence on to Fort Mourghab. It is a broad 
road and well paved in the marshy dis- 
tricts of the Gourchab and Kisil-Son Val- 
leys. 

It is believed, too, that as a result of the 
recent visit of the special Ambassador sent 
by the Dalai Lama of Thibet to the Czar, 
Thibet will shortly be proclaimed a. Rus- 
sian protectorate. There is certainly noth- 
ing improbable in this rumor, which, if it 
proves correct, means that, in ten or fif- 
teen years, Thibet will be in much the 
same position as regards Russia as are 
Boukhara and Khiva at the present. 

B. C. DE WOLF. 





Had Been There Before. 
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in circumference is being dug at 
Jerome Park. When the work is 
completed the little valley over the green- 
sward of which New York's fashionables 
looked at polo players hurrying their awift- 
moving ponies or watched the struggle of 
thoroughbreds around the Jerome Park 
racetrack will be under twenty-six feet of 
water. The high hills of solid rock will be 
leveled and millions of yards of earth will 
be gouged out by the giant steam shovels 
to make a place to store 2,000,000,000 gal- 
lens of water. 
A peculiar coincidence of figures is that 
it wili take ten years to complete the res- 
ervoir from the date of the beginning of 
the work, and when the reservoir is com- 
pleted it will hold a ten-day supply for the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, 
and will cost the city $10,000,000, or an 
equivalent of $1,000,000 for simply provid- 
ing a storage place for the water used by 
the people of New York in one day. 
Figures give no idea of the magnitude of 


A BASIN for an inland lake three miles 


this work. For seventy months between 
800 and 1,200 men have been laboring. Like 
ants they now swarm the rocks. Large 


derricks are swung quickly around carrying 
at one time a rock weighing several tons 
and again an Italian laborer dangling at 
the end of the chain, depositing him with- 


out a jar on some ledge to continue his 
work. 

“This is more like the work on the pyra- 
mids of Egypt,” said Division Engincer 


Daniel Ulrich, “ than anything I know of 
i. modern times. Look at that cliff over 
If that does not look like a gigantic 
The only 


there 
pyramid I doen't know what does. 
difference is that we are tearing down pyr- 
amids while the ancient were 
building them up. From a 
standpoint at the present time the work Is 
You can see the ledges of rock 


workers 
picturesque 


the same. 
extending fifty to sixty feet in the air the 
as the pyramids must have looked 
they were being piled up. There is 
But you will easily see 


same 
when 
the same noise. 
that there are not as many men at work 
now as must have surrounded the pyramids 
during their construction. Modern machin- 
ery and modern labor-saving contrivances 
now do the work of many men.” 

Then Engineer Ulrich pointed over to a 
shabby wooden structure which once was 
the mansion of some wealthy New York- 
er. A large smokestack towered high 
above the mansard roof, and masses of 
black smoke showed that soft coal was be- 
ing used in the furnaces, 

“That's the compressed air plaint,’’ said 
Engineer Ulrich. ‘‘ The pipes run from that 
house in all directions. The huge derricks, 
the rock drills, and hundreds of labor-sav- 
ing contrivances all get power from that 
place. The derricks swinging stones weigh- 
ing tons are operated in the same manne 
av the roek drills pounding away at smaii 
holes in the gaeiss. There is one of the large 
steam shovels burrowing into that hill of 
earth and taking rocks and all in its maw 
—that’s run by compressed air, too. It is 
interesting to watch that steam shovel and 
then think of how the same work must 
have been done ages ago. Ten men are at 
work near that steam shovel, and they 
doen't have much to do. They just haul the 
big machine nearer the hill once in a while 
so that bigger shovelfuls can be gouged 
out. Before that steam shovel was invent- 
ed sixty men would have had to be em- 
ployed to do the same work. The steam 
shovel swings about and lands rocks, earth, 
and all on a flat car. Sometimes two cubic 
yards of earth are taken up at a time, and 
it would take thirty men several hours to 
mceve a stone which is pulled out of the 
greund and swung on a flat car in two sec- 
onds. 

“It takes from three to five minutes to 
fill a fiat car with rocks and earth. The 
train consists of about twenty cars, and is 
run from Jerome Parkway cver to Pelham 
Bay, a distance of nearly five miles. There 
Contractor John McDohald has purchased 
many acres of marsh land, which he is fill- 
fag in. At Pelham Bay there is a plow 
which is let down on the first fiat car, and 
the engine starts forward. In a few min- 
utes rocks and earth are swept clean off 
the cars and the train starts back for an- 
other load.” 

Standing at one end of the rescrvoir as 
pianned, it is difficult to see the masonry 
wall at the other end of the valley. The 
distance is one and a quarter miles, and 
the intervening space is broken up in many 
places. The masonry wall, thirty-six feet 
high, on the Sedgwick Avenue side of the 
reservoir, is nearly completed, and the nec- 
essary excavations have been made so that 
twenty-six feet of water can be let In from 
the aqueduct. Down the centre of the res- 
ervoir there is a snakelike wall of masonry 
and in the centre is the large gatehouse. 

“We had to build the centre wall in 
curves so that ths large conduits we are 
putting in the wall will rest on the rock 
fuundation. You see, the wall will divide 
the reservoir in two sections, measuring 
about ore and a quarter miles in length 
ond three-eighths of a mile in breadth,” 
explained the engineer. ‘‘ The idea of the 
Jerome Park reservoir is to provide an ad- 
ditional storage capacity of ten days’ sup- 
ply for Manhattan and the Bronx. We are 
placing all sorts of combinations of gate- 
houses and making connections so that if 
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there is any break in the water system we 
will be able to shift the connections and 
allow the water to run through other 
mains. 

“ The new aqueduct is 100 feet below the 
bottem level of the Jerome Park reser- 
voir, and we shall sink a shaft in the cen- 
tre of the place. The old aqueduct, which 
now runs through the centre of the reser- 
voir, will be removed and the water from 
that aqueduct will run through one of the 
mains in the centre wall. There are three 
large conduits in the centre wall and five 
gatehouses, and we can run the water to 
any section of the city through the mains. 
If there is a big rainstorm on the Croton 
watershed, and the supply seems muddy, it 
will be possible to fill the Jerome Park 
reservoir and allow it to settle for a few 
days. After we complete our work I don't 
think the people of New York will have to 
complain of muddy water again." 

To show how it worked, Engineer Ulrich 
ordered the foreman of one of the steam 
shovels to make a quick test on loading a 
flat car. Half a dozen Italians were lean- 
ing on their shovels about the giant piece 
of machinery. 

“All right, boss,” said the engineer, yell- 
ing out from where a mass of large chains 
were rattling through grooves. The steam 
shovel was swung to the base of a hill 
twenty feet high. In a second the scoop 
was imbedded in the hill and was tearing 
away earth and rock. In two minutes this 
was repeated five times and a flat car was 
loaded. 

“ That's 
gineer Ulrich. 


pretty good work,"’ said En- 


“An Irishman at work near 


one ef the steam shovels said to me one 
day, ‘That fellow there is a pretty good 
worker. He is a steady hand, and he al- 


ways keeps up the steam, He is a fine 
worker, but, boss, there is one day in the 
year that fellow can't work. That's on 
Election Day. That is the day I get ahead 
of him.’ The Irishman was right. The 
steam shovel can't do any work on Election 
Day at the polls,” said Engineer Ulrich. 
The Jerome Park reservoir covers all the 
area between Sedgwick Avenue, Jerome 
Avenue, King’s Bridge Road, and Mosholu 
Parkway. The area is over 390 acres, and 
the cost of the land was about $2,000,000. 
There will be about 10,000,006 cubic yards 
of earth and rock removed, and the 5),000,- 


v0OO square feet of surface inside the reser- | 


veir walls will be laid with from three to 
six inches of concrete, Contractors Mc- 
Donald & Onderdonk had to purchase 250 
acres of land on Long Island Sound where 
they could deposit the excavated earth and 
rock, and five miles of railway had to be 
Luilt in order to carry it there. When the 
reservoir is finished the retaining walls 
will not be conspicuous from the outside, 
although in places they will be more than 
thirty-six fect deep on their inner slopes. 
In some few places the walls will stand 
from eight to ten feet above the surround- 
ing country. 





The Boarder’s “ Sure Thing.” 


“T'll never do it again,” indignantly 
chirped the natural blonde who had been to 
the races at Gravesend. The qther boarders 
and the landlady’s meek and lowly hus- 
band looked at ‘ Teddy.” 

Of course the fluffy little woman's name 
is not Teddy. The stout invalid in the 
third floor front dubbed her that because, 
so the invalid cruelly said—after having 
played duplicate whist until 2 A. M. for her 
nerves-—‘‘ you leok and act just like the 
literary boarder’s cat. You're yellow, the 
men like to hear you purr, and you always 
doze after eating, so I'll call you ‘ Teddy.’ ”’ 
However, as to the races. 

* Yes, you know we had a lovely box at 
the clubhouse end went to the track in a 
drag,” said “ Teddy.” ‘I wore all my 





| he had 


jewelry and meant to act ike what George | 


calls ‘a dead game sport.’ My friends 
know all the horses and the trainers, and 
Lulu’s husband—Lulu invited me—bets 
money like a prince, she says. 


they called a messenger boy to the 


See: FASESEEE wy FaFEESaSRERESERGEPE TE 


horse won. That came to me like a flash. 
I knew how you'd bluster if your ‘ sure 
thing’ won and I hadn't bet on it for you, 
so I plucked up my courage, and, putting 
four dollars with your one, said bravely: 
“I'll plunge five dollars just the same on 
Margie 5S.’ Even the messenger laughed, 
but at least I'd shown that I knew how 
to act at the raccs. Well, Margie 8. didn’t 
start until the other horses were away 
ahead and she came in the very last. 
Lulu’s husband crowned my misery by 
asking me if I had any more sure things 
‘like that street car horse.’ "’ 

The invalid called for a second helping 
of ham and eggs, the landlady laughed, 
and the clubwoman left the table, after re- 
marking: “ When I get any more tips I'll 
keep them to myself.” 

The blonde “ Teddy" purringly eaid: “I 
hope she will,” 


The Quakeress, Mule and Flies. 


REVENTION of all unnecessary ani- 





mal suffering is one of the prin- 
cipal aims in life of four sweet- 
faced old Quaker sisters, who live in 


the house in which they were born, 
in the heart of a flourishing New Jersey 
city not fifty miles from New York. So it 
happened that when about a dozen years 
ago they bought Melchoir, an aged and 
crippled horse, for their own slight needs, 
they were much pained to see how he sui- 
fered in fly time. He soon had a net, but 
that didn’t protect his legs, and one day he 
appeared in two pairs of white duck trous- 
ers of most generous proportions on his 
fore and hind quarters, while the net and a 
gingham sunbonnet of quaint design and 
home manufacture completed his Summer 
attire. 

Of course when the horse went abroad 
in the town which has grown up about the 
old house and its gardens in the last cen- 
tury, his appearance attracted considerable 
public comment. To this the old folks 
were blissfully oblivious, and their Irish 
factotum who drives them in their jaunts 
didn’t care. In time the general interest 
began to wane. 


In fact, it would have made little dif- 
ference to Melchoir’s mistresses if they 
had heard all that the people said, for 


their English is of the pure type of the old 
Orthodox Friends, which never lent itself 


to plays upon words, levity, or repartée, 
To them all speech comes as plain sta’ 
ments—perhaps understood, perhaps not. 

Among the few visitors to the old home 
are two nephews, who have lived for many 
years among the world’s people of the 
great city; and who have drifted far away 
‘from the precepts of George Fox. One 
afternoon last Winter these men were sit- 
ting together in the front parlor when a 
pair of young mules attached to a light 
sleigh and driven by a young farmer trotted 
by at a tremendous pace. They seemed 
to be going at a 3-minutes gait or better. 

“Great Scott!” said James. “Say, I 
never knew mules could trot like that, 
Just see 'em go.” 

John replied in the speech of the day to 
the effect that really some mules were 
capable of meeting all requirements likely 
to be made of them. That wasn't his 
exact language. 

A few days ago the men were in the 
same room when Melchoir ambled up with 
the ancient carry-all and stopped before 
the door. But he was uneasy, for it was 
one of those hot, sticky days when flies 
crawl, but do not fly. Some had climbed 
up through the flaring trouser bottoms, and 
the poor beast stamped his hoofs and 
thrashed his tail about, but got no relief. 

“We have been thinking,” then said 
Aunt Sophronia, “that when Melchoir 
dies we will get us a mule to take his 
place.”’ 

“Why a mule?" said James. 

“ Because flies don’t trouble mules.” 

“Why, who ever told you that flies 
don’t trouble mules?” asked John. 

“Thee did. Thee said last Winter when 
Nehemiah Buckbee came by with his team 
—I made a note of it at the time—that 
‘there were no flies on a good team of 
trotting mules.’ 


? 


” 


In the Wilds of Brooklyn. 


After clambering in and out of three dif- 
ferent cars at the New York end of the 
bridge, the New York woman finally got 
settled in a car that would take her to 
Ryerson Street, Brooklyn. As that city 
was strange ground to her, she asked the 
conductor to notify her when she came to 
Ryerson Street, and ‘“ Be sure and don't 
forget it.”’ 

“ All right,’’ he replied, ‘‘ you remoind me 
of it when we get there, and I'll tell you.” 


<> 





THEFT OF A HUMAN LEG. 


-— Ge —- 


AID the old-time detective: ‘ About 
the strangest theft I ever came across 
wag that of a human leg. Stranger 

still, the theft was in a good cause—for the 
purpose of defeating a swindle—though it 
was based on the stretchable maxim that 
all is fair in love, war, and law. I was 


| put on the case to run down the thief. Yet, 


just as I had my man, the fellow who en- 
gaged me could not make me let go 
of him quick enough to suit. In the end 
he thanked his stars that he himself was 
not sent up for a number of years. 

“The case was one of those swindling 
schemes so often attempted against ac- 
cident insurance companies. The man who 
stole the leg—he wished it only for tem- 
porary use—was one of the bright young 
fellows used by these insurance companies 
to investigate shady cases before they are 
settled. 

“It seems that a Chicago pork packer, 
owing to blood poisoning, was about to 
lose one of his legs, the cause having 
been a very simple one. In some way 
received a mere scratch on one 
foot, and as brine and foreign animal mat- 
ter got into the wound it caused inflama- 
tion, and, owing to neglect, blood poison- 
ing. For two weeks before the operation 
was performed the patient knew that he 
was in danger of losing his leg. As soon 
as he learned of this he bought for him- 
self, through a friend, a number of in- 
surance policies in different accident in- 
surance companies. In that way his leg 
became worth more to him off than on, 
and he waited complacently for develop- 
ments, feeling secure of a mighty serene 
future. 

‘““When the leg was off the gentleman 
promptly notified the different companies 


|} and waited to acknowledge the receipt of 


Well, when | 
box | 


Lulu’s husband asked me if I had picked | 


the winner and didn’t 1 waht to gut down | precautions 


a bet—” 

The woman's club woman, who owns 
some of the furniture and therefore bosses 
the landlady and the Saturday night whist 
games, broke in with: 

“If you're going to tell about the tip I 
gave you you're real mean. At any rate, 
my husband sells goods to a livery stable 


keeper and he ought to know all about 
race horses."’ 
“ Teddy "' would not be checked. “ Yes,” 


she continued, “I had in mind the dollar 
you gave me to place on Margie S. You 
said she was a ‘sure thing.’ So I told 
Lulu's husband that I liked Margie S. and 
that I'd back her to win for a dollar. Why, 
they laughed at me until I nearly cried. 
Lulu told me not to disgrace her, chat no 
real sport ever did such a cheap thing as to 
bet only a dollar. Then Lulu's husband 
and the others told me that Margie §. 
wouldn't be one, two, twelve in a field of 
ten. 

“George once told me how he took a 
friend's money to bet on a certain horse 
and at the track decided not to waste that 
friend’s morey, so -he didn't bet and the 


nner 


their checks. 


‘All that might have worked beautifully 
were it not that the companies, meeting 
wih all sorts of frauds and swindles, take 
accordingly. Especially in 


cases where claims are made in a sus- 


piciously short time after the dating of 
the policy is this so. One of the com- 
pany’s young men was sent from New 


| York to Chicago to investigate. 


“The young man began 
getting the exact dates of various hap- 
penings in the case, and in a short time 
learned that there had been an attempt 
at fraud. First he had the date of the 
policy. This he learned had been bought 


through a friend, which raised the 


operations by 


sus- 


picion that the man himself was at the 
time either unable to buy one for him- 
self, or else knew that in his condition 
no broker would sell him a policy. In- 
quiry at the packing house showed that 
the man was lame before the date the 
policy was issued, and that he had not 


been at work since that time. That really 


was all that was necessary. The only 
thing remained to prove was the facts 
in the case. Thereafter the company 


| could refuse to pay, and advised the man 


| 
| 


to bring suit. 
“The claimant's private physician was 


ae 








seen, and then it developed that the doctor 
was a rogue. He said he was willing to 
swear that the patient came to him the 
day after the policy was issued, and that 
at that time the man was suffering from 
a slight, fresh, but painful wound. The 
doctor during the conversation left the 
impression that he could be bought to 
testify the other way. Otherwise, he 
finally said openly, that he would get up 
and swear for his patient. The investi- 
gator tried to look up the doctor's record, 
but the fellow was new in the city, and 
little could be learned of him. With the 
character of the witness left unblemished 
it was likely that his testimony would go 


far and that the whole case would be 
lost. 
“The investigator continued his work. 


He looked up the hospital people, but 
nothing was to be had there, except the 
date of the operation and the fact that the 
leg was at the hospital and was being kept 
in alcohol at the request of the former 
owner. There was the key to the situation. 
Upon consultation with medical authorities 
the investigator learned that if the leg 
were submitted to experts an examina- 
tion would show, in connection with the 
alleged date of injury and the date of the 
amputation, just how long blood poisoning 
must have progressed before amputation, 
thus proving the patient’s story true or 
untrue. 


“For the investigator, therefore, the case 
resolved itself into getting that leg by 
fair means or foul. 

“Upon request the 
permit an examination of the leg. The 
doctor in the case repeated his offer to 
testify for the company, but was told 
where he could go to. The young fellow 
doing the job had a better scheme, he 
thought. He managed to get one of the 
doctor's letterheads, wrote out an order 
for the leg, gave it to a cabby, and jumped 
into the with the leg and 
the first train for New York. 


patient refused to 


cab made for 


“The trick was played late at night, and 
not until next day was the theft discover- 


ed. Circumstances pointed to the thief. 
I was then put on the case. I arrived in 
New York, had my man all located, and 


was talking to him, when I was called off 
by telegraphic orders from Chicago. The 
rogue was satisfied he had been beaten. 
jut I saw the young fellow, and he 
showed me the photographs of the leg, a 


model of it in plaster of Paris, and, to 
make the situation striking to the end, 
even as IL talked to him in came the ieg 


from the experts 
and reached satis- 


by special 
who had 
factory conclusions. 


messenger 
examined it 


“*V¥ou can take it home with you now, 
and I hope you will have as much trouble 
with the baggage masters onthe way back 
as I had coming down with the confounded 
thing,’ said the young man. ‘I feel as if 
I would like to have you arrest me, so 
that the whole plot might be publicly ex- 
posed, and show how idiotic it is to try 
so simple a fool game with an up-to-date 
insurance company.’ ” 
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THE GREAT CHALK MYSTERY. 


R. EZRA SAMPSON, who has charge 
D of an annex to the mixed high school 
in the Bronx, in which the’ classes 
are composed of boys and girls, is noted 
for his detective ability in searching out 
delinquent pupils and making them confess 
their misdoings. When, the other day, one 
of his teachers complained that pieces of 
chalk had been thrown across her class- 
room during her temporary absence and 
that she had been unable to discover the 
offenders, the doctor began an investiga- 
tion, and met with success up to a certain 
point. The lad who appeared to know most 
about the incident was before him for ex- 
amination, and a dialogue something like 
this was carried on: 
“Now, about this throwing of chalk; did 
you throw any?” 
** No, Sir.” 
“Chalk was thrown, 
“Yes, Sir.” 
And you know who threw it? 
“Tes, ir.” 
**More than one 
“Tou. Gr.” 
‘As many as a dozen?” 
“Oh, no, Sir; not near so many.” 
five?” 


was it not? 


was throwing chalk?” 


Perhaps 
“No, not five.’ 
Possibly four?”’ 

* No, not so many as four.” 

“There were three, then.” 

“Yes, Sir, three.”’ 

“You say that chalk was thrown from in 
front of you?” 

* Yes, Sir.” 

* Without using any name, will you please 
tell that pupil to come to the office.” 

“I would much rather not, if you please.”’ 

“What is your objection?" 


‘To tell the truth, I am not on speaking 
terms with that pupil.” 

“ Had a fallirig out?” 

“No, not exactly that.” 


“No quarrel?” 

“No, none at all.” 

“ Never have spoken with each other?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“Both of you entered school at the same 
time?” 

“ Yes, Sir.”’ 


“ Have not spoken with each other since 
then?” 

“No, BSir."’ 

In succession the other boys were ques- 
tidbned, but their examinations were bar- 
ren of results. But they did show that 
there was no one among them with whom 
the first lad questioned was not on speak- 
ing terms. In great perplexity the kindly 
Principal gazed at the honest faces of the 
lads before him, struggling for some solu- 
tion of the mystery. Suddenly an inspira- 
tion came. He rose from his seat, faced 
the youngsters, and exclaimed. “ Boys, it 
was the girls who threw the chalk.” 

“Yes, Sir. Yes, Sir,"’ the lads chorused. 

And so the great chalk mystery was 
solved. The boys were not on speaking 
terms with the girls because it was so 
early in the term that they had not been in- 
troduced. 


One Child’s Mission In Life. 


Sir? Only 8 
Twenty-five for 
I’m sure you'll 


“Won't you buy a botle, 
cents for the small size. 
one four times as large. 
like it, Sir."’ 

A pair of wistful brown eyes looked ap- 
pealingly at the man behind the counter 
in a little butter and egg shop on the up- 
per west side. He was busy checking off 
some. bad debts coincident with moving 
day among tenement dwellers, and was not 
in the cheeriest mood. 

Still, he was human. Those brown eyes 
and that brave voice belonged to a wee 
girl with straw-colored hair, neatly combed, 
and surmounted by a cap, perhaps her 
brother's. She was poorly but trimly clad, 
wore a faded brown jacket, evidently “ cut 
down at home.”” That was as much as the 
butter man could make out from behind 
the counter. 


“ What have you to sell, little girl?’ he 
asked. ‘Pretty young to peddle goods, 
ain't you?” 

“T'm not peddling, Sir. I’m Introducing 
papa’s ‘Condensed Perfumes,’ ten times 
as strong as liquid perfumes. As soon as 
the people buy them they'll want more, 
and then, papa says, the stores will have 
to keep his goods.” 

And one more story of the many-sided 
life in New York came out. The shopkeeper 
closed his book, bought an eight-cent vial 
of “papa’s condensed perfume,” which 
the youngster carried in a tiny handbag 
along with her diminutive pocketbook, ac- 
count book, and pencil. 


“Oh, no, Sir, I'm not afraid to be alone. 
Sister, she’s thirteen, comes with me most 
of the time, but she’s home cleaning up 
the rooms. You see, papa's been sick ever 
so long, and never goes out. Mamma’s dead, 
Me? Oh, I'm eight years old. Brother, he's 
ten. He’s introducing it, too. I do hope I 
sell as much as he does to-day, but I’m 
afraid I won't. He’s gone below Ninety- 
third Street, where he knows people, and 
has sold before. But I think T've. sande 28 
Jett.” 


ES 







up the day’s sales, and after laboriously 


counting out dimes, 
she smilingly said: 

“Yes, Sir, 65 cents.” 

The brave canvasser of eight years 
couldn’t tell where papa’s goods came 
from. Just knew that he filled the bottles 
at home. 


nickels, and pennies, 


“Sometimes at night we help stick the 
pretty papers on. You see,” she insisted, 
“we're only introducing it. All I know to 
say is, ‘It’s ten times stronger than liquid 
perfume.’ Sister can say a lot more, and 
brother, too. Sometimes sister and I go 
down town, but not often, for we live in 
One Hundred and Eighteenth Street, and 
the carfare eats up the money, sister says. 
I've walked down to Ninety-third Street, 
and now I’m going up on this side. I hope 
I can sell these five bottles, Thank you 
kindly, Sir. Good-bye.” 





A Little Umbrella Story. 


On one of the recent rainy evenings 
when traffic on the elevated road was dull, 
a guard on the Sixth Avenue line found a 
comparatively new silk umbrella in one of 
the cars. When a lone passenger entered 
the car at Park Place the guard proudly 
showed his find. 

“It comes in great for me to-night,”’ he 
said. “* This is my last trip, and I have a 
long way to walk. I had no umbrella.” 

The lone passenger, who was also with- 
out a rain protector, congratulated the 
guard. 

The two carried on a pleasant conversa- 
tion, only interrupted by stops at stations, 
In time the train reached the Eighty-first 
Street station, where the passenger was to 
get out. The guard had carefully depos- 
ited his umbrella in a corner of the front 
platform of the car. While he was busy 
opening the gates the passenger quietly 
lifted it from its resting place and left the 
ear. As the guard closed the gates and 
gave the beil cord a vigorous pull he saw 
his former passenger walking along the 
platform carrying the umbrella. 

“Hey, there! Stop it! Bring that back!”’ 
shouted the guard. 

“TI need it myself,” 
passenger. 

“Come back. I say, you are a thief!" 
cried the guard as the train slowly pulled 
out. 

The new proprietor of the umbrella only 
smiled as he walked down the steps. He 
now shows the umbrella to his legal! friends 
and quotes the old adage, “ Possession is 
nine points of the law.” 


replied the recent 





Collects Rents With a Whistle. 


One of the large owners of real estate in 
this city has the customary experience of 
not being able to retain the services of a 
rent collector for any length of time. Most 
of his property is in the western end of the 
Tenderloin, and the occupants of his tene- 
ments are of the toughest character. On 
more than one occasion his collectors have 
been put to rout by the Amazonian resi- 
dents when daring to make a demand for 
the money that in many cases has been 
long overdue. Now he thinks he has found 
a genius at the game. 

His collector is a bright young chap, 
whose occupation as a section boss on a rail- 
road had taught him howto deal with rough 
people. His broad shoulders and expansive 
chest tell tenants he knows no fear of 


them. His plan is a simple one and as ef-' 


fective as is its simplicity. When collecting 
rents he carries a whistle of a peculiar 
shrillness. On reaching the tenements a 
blast with it while he stands in the vesti- 
bule on the first floor is sufficient to bring 
out the delinquents with their rent, which 
as a rule is paid in bills of the smallest 
dencmination, dimes, nickels, and other 
small change. Thoroughly willing as he is 
to stand the harmless jibes of the tenants, 
because of his previous association with 
their class, visibly able to take care of him- 
self if necessity arises, he is also able to 
turn into his employer the money that for- 
merly was so hard to get. Experience has 
taught him to collect the rents weekly in- 
stead of monthly from the occupants of 
these human hives. They are in the main 
so thoroughly improvident that a weekly 
payment seems less of a burden that the 
payment of a lump sum once a month. Se 
they like the new collector’s plan and 
grudgingly acquiesce in it. And the land- 
lord is happy. 





City Course Fér Horses. 


Passengers on elevated trains who look 
down, and passengers on surface lines who 
look to either the right or left in the vicin- 
ity of One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street on Eighth Avenue frequently see 
desperate men clinging to the leading hal- 
ters of _prancing, circling, frightened 
horses. But in spite of the difficulty and 
the danger the men in charge of the horses 
do not leave the much traveled avenue for 
some quieter parallel thoroughfare. 

* How foolish they are,”’ commented an 
observing woman, “ when it’s ever so much 
quieter over on St. Nicholas Avenue.” 

“People often wonder at us,” said a 
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| a special business of accustoming horses to 


many 





periods, while overhead the trains thun- 
dered and the surface cars scraped along 
below; “ but it’s all explained by the fact 
that right here there is about as much 
noise made by city agencies as at any one 
point in Greater New York. Most of the 
horses you see struggling up and down the 
avenue have been sent up here by their 
owners, just for a purpose. All the stables 
about here hold out as a special induce- 
ment to their patrons the fact that they 
are near the “ L,’’ and many of them make 


the city cars. A young horse from the 
country, even if he is used to regular rail- 
road trains, can’t stand these overhead 
noises. So the first thing some of the rich 
folks do when they buy a horse for city 
driving is to send him up here for a course. 
The regular course lasts generally several 
weeks. At the end of that time the horse 
is guaranteed city noise proof, and he is 

The interview was cut short at this point 
by the determined cut for a cross street on 
the part of the horse taking a course under 
the talker, 


Mysterious Tammany Diners. 


Ask any one of a dozen well-known Tam- 

Hall men about a series of dinners 
in progress and the stereotyped an- 
swer will be: 

“The bet has not been decided yet. We 
may give another dinner. I hope we do. 
No, I can’t tell what the bet is about. It 
would be breaking faith with the other 
diners. We are all pledged to secrecy.”’ 

John B. McDonald, the tunnel contractor; 
ex-Sheriff Thomas Dunn, Councilman John 
Oakley, John F. Carroll, Health Commis- 
sioner John Sexton, Dock Commissioner 
Murphy, and six other leading lights of 
Tammany gathered in a high-priced restau- 
rant to have a dinner on a wager. There 
was a rollicking time after dinner, and ex- 
Sheriff Dunn and Contractor McDonald 
vied with each other in story telling. The 
diners dispersed about 3 A. M. 

“I wish I could tell you what it is all 
about,”’ said Sheriff Dunn. “ All I know is 
that the bet has not been decided. See 
Commissioner Murphy, he knows.” 

“I don’t know. Dunn knows, and he 
won't tell,” said Commissioner Murphy. 

Thomas Smith, Richard Croker’s secre- 
tary, said: “I don't know what the bet Is. 
There were only forty-two bottles of wine 
drunk at the last dinner. I hope there are 
some more coming.” 


now 


“Councilman Oakley gave the last din- 
ner, They may pounce on me this time,” 
said Commissioner Murphy. ‘ They just 
make a man give a dinner to all hands. 
No, the bet has not been decided. I guess 
when all the dinners are over the bet will 
be settled.”’ 

One of the Tammany diners last week let 
out a part of the secret. He said: ‘I won't 
tell what the bet is about, but you can lay 
odds that there will be a corner in the 
champagne market before the bet is won 
There are some men in that crowd who will 
‘stand the gaff’ a long while before they 
will stop. I expect to see fifty quarts of 
champagne drunk at the next dinner of the 
‘Tammany diners.’ ” 


“Sammy” Barber, Messenger. 


He was such a pitiful object that the wo- 
men in the car on its way through the 
heart of the financial district had turned 
to stare regretfully at htm. 

‘Poor fellow,"’ exclaimed the girl in the 
pink shirt waist; “such an occupation at 
such an age.” 

At first sight it seemed there was rea- 
son for her sympathy. The face was that 
of a man of forty, the hair was gray, and 
the garb was that of an ordinary messenger 
boy. Everybody down town has seen him 
and everybody knows him. 

“What a pity,” the girl continued. 

“Oh, I'm not so sure of that,’’ responded 
her mother. ‘ Why, even though he has 
aged, he has ever remained a boy.”’ 

With the girl and the woman was that 
insufferable young masculine adjunct who 
knows everybody and everything about 
town. For the girl and her mother he de- 
stroyed the illusion. 

“You pity that boy, or, rather, man,” 
he said, with his drawl. “ Why, my dear 
people, you don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about. That's ‘Sammy’ Barber, the 
best-known and oldest boy im the service 
of the messenger company. You know, 
there are a certain number of commis- 
sions down here that must be intrusted to 
somebody with a moral sense, You read 
frequently of messenger boys who have 
been given money by bankers or brokers 
to carry to a bank or elsewhere who sud- 
denly decide to go West and kill Indians 
and who are just as suddenly arrested, 
Well, that’s just where ‘Sammy’ comes 
in. He ts old, he is without ambition, he 
is safe. There isn’t a big banking firm 
down here that doesn’t call for the services 
of ‘Sammy’ when they want a boy to 
carry money or do anything else that calls 
for a moral sense and the years of wisdom. 
80 ‘Sammy,’ though he has remained a 
boy, is still employed all the time. And 
I Wate to csnfess 2 put inde eampels. 
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give him a handsome commission for him- 
self. Besides, he gets many a timely tip 
on what to buy in the market. He has a 
snug sum invested. Why, even Russell 
Sage once gave him a tip to buy a certain 
stock.”’ 


Handling Undesirable Guests. 


A number of well-known men and women 
were lunching in the palm garden at the 
Waldorf the other day when an incident 
occurred that revealed the methods em- 
ployed to preserve the social atmosphere 
of this resort of the modish world. At the 
far end of the aisle leadingfrom the Thirty- 
third Street entrance to the glass partition 
dividing the northern and less fashionable 
palm garden from the southern there was 
one unoccupied table. Habitués of the 
garden know that to obtain a table they 
must either give their names in advance 
or apply to the head waiter for an un- 
occupied table, and then remain in the 
corridors outside or in the adjacent parlors 
until notified that their table is ready for 
them. On this day, however, two large and 
overdressed women appeared in the door- 
way, and, catching sight of the unoccupied 
table, started rapidly toward it. One of 
them, although it was barely 2 o'clock, 
was in a demi-toilette. She also wore a 
large picture hat and a rope of artificial 
pearls that was literally a rope, and which 
extended from her throat below her knees. 
The head waiter happened to be absent at 
the moment, and without hindrance and 
with a sort of dancing gait they reached 
their goal, and were about to seat them- 
selves. Suddenly Oscar, the maitre d’hd- 
tel, appeared at the entrance to the upper 
garden, and gliding quietly but rapidly to 
the table, remarked to them in a very polite 
but firm tone: “ Ladies, this table is re- 
served.”"” The women looked at him a 
moment, and then, without a word, turned 
and retraced their steps. They were evi- 
dently strangers to Waldorf customs, but 
something in Oscar's expression, though 
his manner was quiet and far from dis- 
courteous, showed them that argument 
would be useless. 





Fun on Wall Street, 


A group of young chaps, looking and act- 
ing like college sophomores, took a stroll 
through Wall Street Saturday afternoon 
satisfied with the world and looking for 
fun. Of a sudden one of them shouted: 

“ There one goes! Catch it!” 

Instantly three of the youths made a 
dive for the gutter, and taking their straw 
hats off tried to clap them over something 
on the asphalt. 

“ Have you got it?” 

“No. There he goes.”’ 

Another hat would flap down on the walk 
as its owner shouted, “ I’ve got him.” 

“Now, look out. Get him under my felt 
hat and we can hold him.” 

Hurrying business men stopped and 
watched. Staid brokers hesitated and were 
lost. Crowds blocked the sidewalk about 
the hunters. Curiosity routed business. 
Every one wanted to know what it was all 
about. Finally the curiosity of a sweetly 
innocent youth overcame his reticence. 

“What have you caught?" he asked. 

“Rubber! Rubber! Rubber!” answered 
the hunters, and the crowd either laughed 
or looked sheepish; about half and half. 

For an hour on different blocks on dif- 
ferent streets the funmakers kept up their 
joke. And on each block financiers and 
merchants, messengers and mere sightseers 
stopped and wondered, discovered the 
“sell,” and looked more than they said. 





A Rather Bad Spell. 


Stepping on the upturned teeth of a rake, 
whose handle follows natural laws, is hard- 
ly more nerve-wrenching than to stumble 
on the results of careless or "prentice sign 
painting. Weird orthography abounds on 
signboards as well as in print. It is found 
in pretentious feats of lettering, even on 
enameled signs. An odd conceit of this 
kind of blundering is to be found over a 
lumber yard in West One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street, near Manhattan 
Street. In letters a foot high and painted 
with great care on a signboard one reads: 


ED OR : 
: FRESCGS PAINTERS. : 
hits kohauds Sacebaenerdreretes TT 


An impression .that this is to deter 
“ frescoe "’ painters who thus sin is pardon- 
able but ftmeorrect. The diphthong is 
therefore assumed to be a “fancy touch” 
by the artist. The proprietor of the place 
ig satisfied with the spelling, as the sign 
serves its purpose. 





To Help Light the Hudson. 


To the already brilliant lumination of 
the Hudson has just been added another 
beacon ‘by the Brie Railroad people. On 
the river front of the Jersey City Station 
there blazes in sharp white lights the 
word “Erie” in huge letters of fire. A 
circle of red surrounds it, and this is 
turn in the cen’ 



















F the half dozen men seated about one 
of the tables of the café at least five 
were natives of the great Middle 

West. In early youth and manhood they 
had had experiences that smacked of the 
Indian when the Indian was really a sav- 
age and of the outlaw when the outlaw did 
picturesque things that were worth remem- 
bering and telling about later in life. 

The world rushes on so fast nowadays 
that it is not often that men who really 
have something exciting to relate can be 
got to draw on their reminiscences of the 
past. But on this occasion, under the gen- 
tle glow produced by the bottle of 
“Scotch,” the siphon of seltzer, and the 
aroma of the perfectos, three or four of 
the party had “let themselves out,”’ and 
the result was a string of thrilling stories 
the scenes of which were laid in the chap- 
arral, but which had somehow escaped be- 
ing immortalized in print. 

It finally came the turn of Major L. The 
Major was a West Pointer and had passed 
some twenty-five years as an army officer 
in one or the other of that chain of posts 
that dotted the New Mexico and Arizona 
frontiers, and around which some of the 
most sanguinary experiences of the whole 
bloody history of the Apaches centred. He 
was finally condemned and retired from 
the service as a result of an Apache's bul- 
let, that plowed its way through one of 
his lungs and partially paralyzed his shoot- 
ing arm. He carried five or six other 
bright red scars on as many different parts 
of his anatomy, each made at one time or 
another by the entry of a leaden pellet, 
and each received under circumstances cal- 
culated to raise the hair on a man’s head. 

Now the Major was, and is, a man of ex- 
ceeding taciturnity, and as a result of this 
virtue, or infirmity, his life experiences, 
such as had been told at all, were related 
largely by other parties. Consequently 
when he filled another glass from the two 
bottles, lighted a fresh cigar, and leaned 
back in his chair, the circle drew a little 
closer, prepared to enjoy an entirely new 
Western story. 

“I don’t suppose any of you gentlemen 
will believe this little story,’’ said he mod- 
estly, ‘‘and at times I am almost forced 
to disbelieve it myself, but I'll tell it and 
let you draw your own conclusions. 

“It was back in the seventies, and I was 
stationed with my regiment at a little camp 
down in the foothills of the Sierra Madres 
on the banks of the Rio Grande, in about as 
wild and dangerous and miserable a local- 
ity as could be found on the whole frontier. 
It was on one of those gusty, dusty days 
of early Autumn, following a tiresome Sum- 
mer of skirmishing with a dozen detached 
bands of mad Apaches, when a settler with 
a bloody head tied up with an old stocking 
came riding into camp and reported that a 
band of Apache bucks had raided a settle- 
ment over in Arica Pass, and had mur- 
dered six men and four women, being all 
the members of the settlement except him- 
self. 

“I was only a Lieutenant then, and I 
was rather elated than otherwise at being 
intrusted with the command of a small de- 
tachment of men which was to ride hard 
over the mountains to the scene of the set- 
tlement seventy-five miles away and cut 
off the band, which the surviving settler 
said numbered only about forty bucks, be- 
fore it could double back and get into the 
fastnesses beyond the Mexican border. 

“It did not take us long to get ready 
for the start, and before nightfall my little 
command of forty picked regulars, four 
scouts, and the settler as guide, rode out 
of camp with food and ammunition for 
eight days and cut across the foothills, rid- 
ing hard. 


‘Any one who has tried to pick his way 
on horseback through the Sierra Madres 
of the Southwest knows what a devilish un- 
dertaking it is, and will know how hard 
we rode when I say that by late afternoon 
of the second day we got into the country 
where there was prospect of getting wind 
of our quarry at any time. 


‘“We did not have much longer to search. 
We had just crossed over one ridge and 
were taking a path up a deep cafion along 
the bank of a clear mountain brook when 
one of the men came running up from the 
rear in a state of excitement and reported 
that the whole Apache tribe was at our 
heels. I rode back to the rear, and after 
one look my heart sank within me. Com- 
ing down the side of the mountain at a full 
gallop and not a mile away were the In- 
dians, not the skulking band of a half- 
hundred renegades that we had expected, 
but a great army of hundreds, all appar- 
ently well mounted and armed. They made 
no pretense of concealment, but conscious 
of their overwhelming numbers came right 
at us. We were caught In a cul de sac. 
Hemmed in as we were on either side by 
almost perpendicular cliffs and fallen trees, 
there was absolutely no opportunity for us 
to form into any sort of fighting line. The 
only hope left was to run for it with the 
chance of eventually finding a spot where 
we could ride for higher ground and make 
a stand. 

“I gave the order to ride fast, and with 
the savage whoops of the redskins already 
ringing out in our rear, we dashed off up 
the defile as fast as our already weary 
horses would carry us. We had to ride 
almost in single file, so steep were the 
mountains on either side. It was quickly 
apparent that the Indians were gaining on 
us. I rode on ahead, tearing over and un- 


der boughs and fallen trees. and searching 
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in vain for a trail or an opening at either 
side by which we could reach higher 
ground. To my dismay, the mountain 
sides seemed to grow steeper as we pro- 
gresséed, and I also noted that we were 
coming upon more rocks. Up through what 
was now become a veritable 'cafion we could 
hear the mingled yells of the triumphant 
savages as they drew closer. 

“Presently I saw a huge stone crash 
down from the mountain side above, and 
I knew that some of the Indians had rid- 


“den ahead far above us, and were loosening 





boulders with the hope of crushing us. 
Now and then a rifle bullet clipped through 
the foliage, fired blindly by our foes above 
us. But worst of all was the increasing 
din of the main body in our rear. Already 
there were intermittent showers of bullets 
spitting and popping against the rocks 
around us. 

“As we rode on the mountains on either 
side of us became almost solid walls of 
rock, up which it would have been prac- 
tically impossible for a man to climb, much 
less a horse. We had to ride so hard that 
the men in the rear had no time to turn 
and fire on our pursuers. All we could do 
was to ride madly on in the yain hope that 
somewhere ahead there would be an open- 
ing through which we could make for 
higher ground and deploy. 

‘On came our pursuers in hundreds be- 
hind us, and in unknown numbers far 
above us on the mountain sides. As we 
progressed we were finally dashing along 
at the foot of a cafion with solid walls of 
rock rising for hundreds of feet on either 
side of us. The Apaches knew they had 
us completely at their mercy, and did not 
try to kill many men from the rear, evi- 
dently desiring to get us penned up like a 
lot of hogs and butcher us at their leisure. 

‘“T could hear the din of their yells be- 
hind us growing ever closer, while our 
horses were becoming absolutely exhausted. 
I knew that the animals must fall pretty 
soon, and I was revolving in my mind the 
practically hopeless expedient of ordering 
the men to jump from their mounts and 
tight and die in a sort of hollow square 
such as we might make after trying to 
choke up the cafion with dead horses. I 
still had a faint hope that just ahead 
might be an opening. On rounding a bend 
I saw to my horror the solid cliff rising 
sheer above us, and out of the rock gushed 
a little stream, the bed of which we had 
been following. We were now surrounded 
on three sides by walls of rock as smooth 
as the side of a tombstone, and rising hun- 
dreds of feet in the air. Behind us were 
what seemed like a thousand Indians armed 
with rifles and scalping knives, while above 
us were a hundred more bloodthirsty sav- 
ages.”" 

The Major stopped, took a long, deep 
draught from his glass and puffed on his 
cigar, amid the profoundest silence, He 
was so long about it that his overwrought 
hearers became impatient. 

‘“* Well, Major, what did you do then?” 
usked one breathless listener. ‘‘ What hap- 
pened?” 

“What happened?’ 'thundered the Major. 
“What did we do? Why, what in Heav- 
en's name could we do? They butchered 
every mother’s son of us, of course. What 
could you expect? But I feared from the 
beginning that you would not believe this 
tale I always have that trouble with it." 

And the glasses were filled again, but 
not at the Major's expense, 


VER since I began reading the newspa- 
per reports of the Kennedy trial I 
have been keeping a diary. With our 

brilliant police force, our keen detectives, 
and our aggressive Assistant District At- 
torneys one can never know into what kind 


of a disagreeable position one may be 
brought. 
‘““Where were you two years ago at 11 


o'clock on Friday?"’ 

“What were you doing on the second 
Sunday in June, 1896, at two minutes after 
4 o'clock in the afternoon?” 

“Can you swear that you were asleep in 
bed at 3 o'clock in the morning of Sept. 
18?" 

‘Are you willing to take an oath that 
you bought your last year’s straw hat 
at five minutes after 6 on Thursday, and 
not at six minutes after 5 on Wednesday?” 

That is the sort of inquisition most any 
man is liable to meet with at any time 
nowadays. 

I am afraid my memory is not as good 
as the average, or at least not so good as 
a District Attorney's, for I would not be 
able to testify intelligently and conyinc- 
ingly to such matters. Hereafter I am 
going to keep careful tab on everything 
I may do, night or day. In addition I shall 
collect all things that could in any way 
serve as proof of an alibi. 

. s e > * = . 

My Alibi Diary is getting along splendid- 
ly. I carry it with me as a talisman. My 
collection of alibi-proving objects has al- 
ready assumed such dimensions that I have 
had to hire extra space at the Safe De- 
pesit Company’s storehouse, which is fire- 
proof. With these treasures well cared for 


I feel like a man with a bank account. 
* . * * . . +. 


I had an awful fright to-day. Maria, our 
seryant girl, was taken with nose bleeding. 
The girl in the third story saw it. Pray 
God that nothing serious may happen to 
Maria and to us. 

* * * s s eo s 

Something terrible happened to me to- 

day and my nerves are still quite upset, I 
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went home on an Bighth Avenue car and 
as usual I took a transfer, not because I 
need one—I live close to the Park—but they 
are such splendid things wherewith to prove 
an alibi, with the day and hour punched 
in it. Unfortunately I dropped my trans- 
fer as I was trying to wiggle my way out 
ot the car, I did not notice my loss until 
the car was gone. I tried to take the car's 
number, but it was too dark, and so I will 
not even be able to claim the transfer at the 
lost property room. Fearful lest something 
might have happened at home at a time at 
which 1 could not prove my absence, I 
rushed up the stairs to my apartment, 


‘* Where is Maria," I cried. 
“In the kitchen,” said my wife. 


Ah, yes, there she was safe and sound 
and alive! I was so delighted that I kissed 
and hugged her and gave her a dollar. Al- 
though she is not at all pretty, I am glad 
that my wife did not see this. 


. 1 should not have touched that third bottle 
at dinner last night. It has caused a lapse 
in my alibi, which may prove fatal five 
years from now. I really do not know how 
I got home or what time it was when I 
managed to climb in through the fire es- 
cape, because the keyhole would not fit 
my key. I know that I climbed in, because 
the boy down stairs found my tie on the 
fire escape. I paid him to keep this secret, 
but I am afraid I made a mistake because 
it might indicate a motive. I spent the 
whole day hunting up friends with whom 
I might have spent some of the time for 
which I can not account, but ‘I have not 
found one who remembers anything about 
last night. I am afraid this little indigcre- 
tion will some day send me to the gallows. 
Oh, my poor wife! Oh, my poor children, 
forgive me that I have brought this possible 
disgrace on you! But I will not give up 
hore! I will continue the search to-morrow 
and the day after, and perhaps three years 
from now I may find some one who saw me 
drink that third bottle. 





FERRY BOATS AS RACE TRACKS 


OMMUTERS’ constitutionals are gain- 
ing in popularity among the ferry- 
boat patrons who live in the suburbs 

and run for the morning boat each day. 

When it isn’t raining, in the very early 
morning, about the time that the Rialto is 
just going to bed, the upper decks of the 
Staten Island, Brooklyn, and Jersey ferry- 
boats are converted by these enthusiastic 
walking enthusiasts into go-as-you-please 
race tracks. Entries are not restricted to 
men. Women, children, and dogs qualify 
and take a trial spin or two around the out- 
side of the cabins. Baby carriages are 
barred. 


From the starting point, generally con- 
ceded to be the bow, the course lies 
straightaway around the starboard camp- 
stools, over the paddlewheel, past the flag- 
pole at the half, and down the port home 
stretch. Luggage handicaps are disallowed, 
and all comers must start in at “catch 
weights.”” Ten laps are estimated as a 
mile. The policemen on duty on the boats 
are the referees, and keep a wary eye 
out for fouls by inexperienced commuters 
who try to dart through the after doors 
and gain on the golf-trousered veterans. 
After 9 o'clock the “ constitutionals” are 
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no commuter will have the right to occupy 
in 


a seat on a campstool h 
pedestrians, as the more experienced hur- 
dle-takers-go right over such obstacles. The 
inexperienced, endeavoring to emulate 
them, too often take along with them por- 
tions of headgear, newspapers, and good 
temper, which exasperates non-contestants, 


Mystery of the Wild Pigeons. 
From The Richmond (Va.) Dispatch. 

In a recent article on “‘ Birds and Their 
Habits"’ we incidentally alluded to the 
wild pigeons which formerly flocked by 
thousands to Virginia, and ventured the 
assertion that their disappearance in late 
years is ‘one of the dozens of mysteries 
whith ornithology presents.” Several of 
our contemporaries say that there is no 
mystery at all about the non-appearance of 
the wild pigeons, and unhesitatingly at- 
tribute the absence of these birds to pot- 
hunters and sportsmen, who formerly 
slaughtered them in great numbers. For 
our part, we are more than willing for the 
shotgun to receive its share of odium—the 
more the better, we say, in fact—but we are 
not prepared to stand corrected in this 
matter, 

The same fallacious reasoning which at- 
tempts to explain the absence of the 
pigeons overlooks the annual visitations of 
millions of sora which flock to our marshes 
at certain seasons. These strange little 
birds are killed by the ton with guns, 
sticks, and what not; yet there is no ap- 
parent diminution in their numbers. Year 
by year and decade by decade they mys- 
teriously appear in certain months, and 
despite the pitiless war waged against 
them, tarry with us until the voice of Na- 
ture, speaking through their instinct, sum- 
mons them to other climes. Their move- 
ments and the reasons which prompt their 
migrations leave man entirely out of the 
question. 


So, too, our mottled little friend, the part- 
ridge, lingers constantly with us, despite , 
the cruel treatment accorded him at times 
by sportsmen. In the Summer, when nest- 
ing, he is almost confidential, and comes 
quite near our rural habitations to whistle 
the story of his domestic felicity. When 
Autumn sears the meadow ‘lands and the 
forests blush—possibly at the rapacity and 
selfishness of man—he grows shy, and the 
instinct of self-preservation makes him 
cautious. But through all his vicissitudes 
he is with us the year round, and even the 
hosts of his enemies cannot quite extermi- 
nate him. 


Now, why, we ask, do the partridges and 
the sora—two most toothsome. birds—still 
survive when the wild pigeon has practi- 
cally disappeared from our woodlands? The 
arguments which apply to one should ap- 
ply to the others—indeed, the wonder is 
that poor little “ Bob White” can live to 
whistle a single note when he is so beset by 
his pursuers. 


Our critical contemporaries should bear 
in mind, too, that we quoted the Rev. Gil- 
bert White, the eminent English ornitholo- 
gist, who wrote of British birds about the 
time of the Revolutionary war, or shortly 
thereafter. At that period the shotgun 
must have existed in a very imperfect state, 
yet Mr. White, in some of his letters, ex- 
presses wonder that the ‘ wooddoves,” 
which a few years before had appeared in 
vast flocks in England, were rapidly be- 
coming scarce. He couldn't account for it, 
though he had devoted a lifetime to the 
study of birds. 








FEW WANT LEMONS. 
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EMONS and the cool weather have not 
mixed well. Thereby hangs a tale 
which is sad—sad for the lemonade 

woman and the lemonade man who sits at 
street corners under big umbrellas, which 
have been practically unnecessary; and 
Sadder still for the big dealers who sit in 
well-appointed offices. 


The lemon season begins for those who 
import that article of fruit on the first of 
September and ends in the latter part of 
August. Up to the present time, with two 
months more to hear from, 1,300,000 boxes 
have been received from Italy, mostly from 
Sicily. There are all the way from 300 to 
360 lemons in a box. From 300,000 to 400,000 
boxes more will come before they can be 
stopped, according to the best authorities. 
The question uppermost in the minds of 
both big and little dealers in lemons is, 
who will eat or drink them. 

The little dealers have little hopes, and 
the bigger dealers have big hopes—for hot 
weather. Everything else has proved un- 
availing with the retail dealers at least, 
big signs, lemons cut in half to tempt a 
palate craving for acids, and the most ar- 
tistic mounds of the fruit which can be 
built. Passers-by simply spurn them. 

Although few purchases have been made 
the signs bearing the startling informa- 
tion for the month of June that twenty- 
five lemons can be bought for 25 cents 
have not escaped* notice. The fruit ven- 
dors hold lengthy conversations wpon the 
subject with pedestrians every day—con- 
versations that end in nothing but argu- 
ment. As days pass by the fruit dealers 
have become more and more tired of sym- 
pathy and condolence, and more and more 
caustic. Here’s a sample argument which 
took place on West Street yesterday: 

‘‘Lemons are not selling well this year, 
are they, my good woman?” 

“ You can improve the sales—want any?” 

*“ Well—no—I don’t care for any lemons 
to-day.” 

“There's nothing in you—they 
that.” 

“Why don’t you sell apples, peaches, or 


pears?” 
*“‘Have you heard me kick? You mind 


all say 
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your own business. 
can afford to wait.” 

The bigger dealers are not quite so con 
tent. They have misgivings, certain un- 
certainties which render them dubious 
about their ability to wait. Aman who has 
grown old in the wholesale lemon business, 
and who has made the importation of 
lemons, as well as the sale of them, a 
study, described the situation in this 
way: 

“The lemon business is a gambling busi- 
ness—nothing more or less. To be sure, it 
is an honest sort of speculation, but 
speculation it is, nevertheless. We take 
so many chances—chances on the weather, 
chances on the condition of the fruit when 
it reaches us, and chances on the crops, 
particularly in California now. 

“The bulk of the lemons still come to us 
from Italy. California is getting in on the 
market, however. This is particularly true 
of the Eastern market. The Californians 
sell their fruit as near the groves as pos- 
sible, and consequently we do not send 
quite as much of the fruit out West as we 
used to. ‘There is, of course, a difference 
in the quality of the fruit. Many still pre- 
fer, and may always prefer, the lemons 
which come from abroad. The Californians, 
however, have come to the front with their 
navel oranges. That's a wrinkle which the 
foreigners don’t seem to have caught on to 
yet. So far this year we have received in 
the East from California 500,000 boxes of 
lemons, as against 1,300,300 boxes from 
Italy. 

“The prices this year to the retail deal- 
ers range upward from $1.50 per box. Last 
year good fruit sold as high as $3 per box. 
It is certain that the uniform price is from 
50 cents to 75 cents less on the same 
goods this year than it was last year at 
this time. 

“Last year from the Ist of September to 
the 3lst of August .we received 2,200,000 
boxes of lemons, and disposed of them, 
too. In the previous year, 1899, we im- 
ported 2,600,000 boxes. That tells its own 
tale. 

‘Oh, I think hot weather will come, and 
with it a demand for lemons. It must 
come!” 


I'm not suffering. I 
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OUGHKEEPSIE, -Nestled 
away at the end of a vista of arching 


trees, amid fiowering bushes of sweet, 


June pA | 


growing things, tall pine trees, smooth, 
grassy lawns, and soft, balmy breezes, 
stands a great rambling house of gables 
and eaves and wide hails, and big, lonely 
rooms that stretch hither and thither 
among the winding wings. Here sprawled 
out on the porticos and benches and be- 
neath the shade of the trees one finds a 
group of thirty sturdy young men, whose 
tanned faces and muscular outlines bespeak 
the athlete. They are the members of the 
Columbia University crews, and here at 
this picturesque old building they have 
their living quarters, from which morning 
and afternoon they go down to the Hudson 


to their practice in preparation for the 
boat races of July 2. 
The stamp of the collegian is all over 


them. So different are they from the 
young men of the town that whenever one 
takes a walk through the eity streets the 
crowd separutes to let them pass. It eyes 
them with admiration and a_ certain 
amount of awe. The schoolboys look upon 
them with reverence and the schoolgiris 
giggie shyly and make bashful sheep's 
eyes. But the athlete is quite impervious 
to all this, for he realizes better than any 
one else how proud he is and what a lot 
of time and faithful work and skill his 
piace in the boat represents. 

The Columbia crew man is good looking 
largely because of his physique and his 
strong face, and not because of any ad- 
ventitious aid from clothing or outward 
accessories. Indeed, the gurb of the Blue 
and White oarsmen is a strange and won- 
derful thing. When they wear hats at all 
they are little round piqué affairs, mashed 
and pulled in a dozen shapes and shrunk 
from frequent baths in the river. Collars 
are unknown, and white shirts tabooed ex- 
cept for Sunday church-going. The regula- 
tion garb is a blue flannel shirt, and a 
bandanna handkerchief serves as a cravat. 
Th- shirt sleeves are chopped off at the 
elbow for comfort. Some few men vary the 


monotony of the “fire brigade,’ as the 
biue-shirters call themselves, by wearing 
dingy jerseys. Duck trousers that once 


were white or yellow crash trousers pro- 
tect the legs from bugs. To remove from 
them the grass stains and dust and evi- 
dences of wear and tear that come in the 


course of the duy’s work is a badge of 
heresy and of ostracism from the clan. 


White tennis shoes, decorated with an as- 
sortment of stains, complete the costume 
that is after all not quite so hideous or 
outlandish as it sounds, but has a certain 
element of fetching picturesqueness, 


For the early part of the morning the 
men sprawl about the grounds, spending 
most of the time in pitching quoits, read- 
ing, and chatting. At 10 o'elock they troop 
down the hills to the boathouse, fully two 
miles away. The house is a very crude af- 
fair of pine boards, quite different from 
the delightful Columbia quarters in New 
York. After this good tramp the men get 
into their rowing garb, which is very brief, 
consisting of thick stockings and short 
trunks. To the lover of muscle and manly 
strength these young athletes present a 
striking picture. Tanned and brown as In- 
dians, their backs and shoulders and faces 
make one think of the Sioux bucks now at 
Glen Island. Muscles strong but supple 
stand out all over them, but not in con- 
spicuous bunches as do those of “ the 
strong man" or the weight thrower. 


The eight men lift up their shell from its 
cradle and go down the gangplank to the 
loat, where with a splash the long, slen- 
der, quivering boat goes into the water. A 
couple of the “ subs*’ hold the boat while 
the oarsmen weigh tn. The oars are 
brovght, fitted into the locks, and then 
with a “Ready, in!” frem the Captain 
the eight men and the coxswain step into 
the shell, and, adjusting themselves to their 
siides and shoes, push off. Perhaps a su- 
perfluous Jersey or so is discarded, and 
then, “ Ready, two,” sings the coxswain-- 
“Row.” Two's oar dips into the water, 
and the shell eases off from the float. 


“ Ready, bow four, row!" and this time 
four oars send the boat shooting away. 
“ Way oars!" says coxie, and the men sit 
motionless, floating with the tide, awaiting 
the freshmen and the presence of Coach 
Edward Hanian in the launeh Columbia. 
Very frail, indeed, looks their craft as they 
lie off shore, and very delicate ft is. Only 
eighteen inches wide, though sixty-three 
fect long, it tapers off to a toothpick point 
at each end. But a quarter of an inch of 
light cedar wood is between the oarsmen 
and the water. Little wonder, then, that a 
passing wave from a ferryboat can crum- 
ple a shell like this as you would break a 
teothpick or that much uncertain motion 
from any of the oarsmen will send it 
ecarcening to its side, and give the crew 
an unexpected ducking. 

Then ovt comes the freshman crew. 
“Ned” Hanlan steps on to the launch Co- 
lumbia and starts off with the crews for a 
morning's work. Generally the water is 
very smooth, and the boats glide aldng 
evenly beside a picturesque panorama ¢ 
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dark background of green, changing in the 
lights and shadows of the sun. Occasion- 
ally a whizzing train flies by from which 
the passengerp crane to watch the oarsmen. 

And a pretty sight it is to watch the oars- 
men. Eight brown bodies, with cord-like 
muscles, swing back and forth in unison, 
the men's long oars catching the water as 
one and coming out again in rhythmic 
movement with the motion of the stroke 
oar. Soon the brown bodies are perspiring 


and glisten like polished burned tvory in | 


the glinting rays of the sun. 

Up in the pew of the launch stands Han- 
lan in a typical posture, with a great mega- 
phone at his mouth. A bit grayer and more 
rubigund than when he was champion he 
stands there, shouting directions to the 
crew, upon whom he has set his heart to 
win. He keeps up a running fire of tech- 
nical coaching, that is now sarcastic and 
now pleading. At length the 
reached the start, and they put about, 
ready fer the race to come. The freshmen 
are given three lengths’ lead to make things 
exciting. 

“ Ready all!”"’ sing the coxswains, and 
the sixteen brown bodies lean forward on 
the full reach. 

“ Row!" and the race is on. 

To-day stroke ‘Charley "' Niezer of the 
"Varsity is out for a fast row, and with a 
long, sweeping motion and a mighty shove 
of his muscular legs he is cutting out a 
pace of thirty-six strokes. The shell leaps 
forward, her bow skimming the water, 
searce touching it. 

“ You can’t catch ‘em to-day; the fresh- 
men have got too much start,’ says Han- 
lan 

But the ‘Varsity boys only smile, and 
Niezer sends the stroke to thirty-eight. A 
mile has passed, and the dull gleam of 
rei from pumping arteries shows through 
the men's covering of tan. The freshmen 
are cxerting themselves, too, and are stiil 
a quarter of a length ahead. 

* Let her out a bit,” says Hanlan. 

“Let her out a bit,”” repeats the cox- 
swain, and those eight young men of brawn 
follow lke a single mun the stroke’s faster 
pace of forty. 

Forty strokes to the minute, each sending 
that quivering, almost living shell half a 
hundred feet, is no light task. There are 
no smiles on the men’s faces now. Each 
man’s eyes are fixed on the brown back in 
front of him, and each man swings back 
with the man ahead of him as a model. 
The ‘Varsity is on even terms with the 
freshmen. The sharp nose of their shell 
cuts ahead. Fach stroke sends her further 
to the fore. Niezer, taking a glance to the 
side, sees his advantage, and eases the 
stroke to thirty-six. 

At the end of the third mile the 'Varsity 
is a length of open water to the good, but 
they are making a trial race, and want to 
show the stuff that's In them for that last 
mile. Forty to the minute, and long and 
powerful strokes. ‘ Way all,” says coxie, 
ani the fourth mile is over. Four minutes 
and fifty seconds for the hardest mile of 
the four say the step watches. That speed 
fs at the rate of 19:20 for the course, and 
nine seconds better than the record. 


Hanlan grins contentedly. “Very good 
work, boys,’ he says, happily, and the 
crew rows cheerfully back to the boat- 
house, 

Quite au naturel they now plunge into 
the river, for lack of a shower bath, and 
disport a few minutes before they weigh 
again. The long, hard pull has taken down 
their weight from two to six pounds. 
Dressed, they pile into the launch and are 
taken to the dock, where a special car 
transports them ta quafters. Then comes 
a dinner that restores the lost weight, and 
then a loaf on the lawn, a game of quoits, 
a@ trolley ride till 4 o’clock, and down they 
60 to the boathouse for a repetition of the 
morning's work. Only this time the prac- 
tiee has a more picturesque setting in the 
gathering twilight. Long rays of light fall 
across the water in sloping, rippling shad- 
ows, and behind the green-covered hills 
the western sun tips the oars with gleams 
of red. 

After supper the men scatter about the 
lawn, under the beckoning stars and the 
crescent moon. Sentimental and beautiful 
is the setting of the scene, and from under 
the tall trees the deep voices of the men 
send up a song of loyalty and Alma Mater: 


To stand by thee, Columbia, 
We pledge ourselves in song. 
Our hearts, our hands, Columbia, 
Shall e'er to thee belong; 
is en chet rind oe 
e all shall praise thy na: 
And glorify Columbia, “a 
Fair Alma Mater’s face. 
Columbia! Columbia! 2 
—R. C. M. 





WESTERN COLONGE HABIT. 


N officer of one of New York's Nation- 
A al banks who is somewhat of a mar- 
tinet in business matters and. very 
persistent in following up an idea, had o2- 
casion last week to look up a Western 
financier. That the man existed he was 
certain, but in some way or another he had 
tecome mysterious because his actua 
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Something terrible happened to me to- pears?” 
day and my nerves are still quite upset, I 


“Have you heard me kick? 
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with it a demand for lemons. It must 
You mind come!” 














ployes of the bank to clear up the affair, 
and ascertained that a “ yellow ticket ''— 
a request to a bankers’ agency to do de- 
tective work in the case—had been sent oyt. 
The reply established the mysterious finan- 
cier as solvent and of good habits. This 
did not satisfy the bank officer. Calling to 
him ‘a clerk who had seen the man, he 
questioned him about the minutest details 
of his appearance. Finally he asked: ‘ Did 
you smell him ?” 

“Smell him,” exclaimed the clerk. 
Sir.”’ 

* Didn't detect any odor of cologne about 
him ?” 

“Cologne! No, Sir.”’ 

“You can go.” 


“ No, 


Then turning to a visitor whose face be- 
trayed amazement at the last inquiry, the 
bank officer said: ‘ That's a new one to 
you. It's just this: I know the man ex- 


| ists, but I'm not sure yet if he's a Western 


banking hustler, and I was fishing after 
one general characteristic of that lot. Y¥ou 
can test it yourself. Go to the Waldorf and 
get in with a lot of Western financiers 
and promoters who are a little verdant as 
to Occidental ways. The first one that 
takes out his handkerchief will make the 


| air reek of cologne in nine cases out of 


ten. In the other case it will be patchouli 
or musk They don't women’s per- 
fumes. It's just cologne or the ranker 
odors I have named. They don't kygow 
that the business men of the East don't 


use 
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use perfumes, but they are conscious that 

how shall I put it ? well, that the Great 
West lags in the matter of toilet advance- 
ment, and self-consciousness and a desire 
to be ‘in the swim’ impels them to resort 
to perfumes. They need two or three visits 
to the metropolis to learn that they are 
Violating good taste. Some of them get 
manicured. But that's another story, and 
I haven't time to-day to tell it. Southern- 
ers don't make such mistakes unless they 


come from the jungles.”’ 
Dramatic Art. 
The Feather Duster, which “ appears to 


advantage’ In Act L, spoke first. ‘‘ This 
tendency toward novelizing the drama by 
dramatizing the novel, I deery,”’ said she. 

The Soda Siphon, who “ brings down the 
in Act IL, agreed with her. “it 
futilizes our most strenuous efforts to up- 
lift the Stage,"’ said he. 

Both turned to the Slap-Stick who “ re- 
ceives an ovation " in Act III. * The trouvle 
is,” he said, “that nowadays the authors 
do not consult our idiosynerasies and tem- 
peraments in writing their plays, but ex- 
pect us to merge our splendid identities in 
their feeble characterizations.” 

The Folding Stairs was shut up. 


house " 


Gratified Her Fondness. 
** Any one in your house play the piano? 
“No, but L have it tuned every once in a 
while—my wife is so fond of music.” 
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Gold Brick Men in North Carolina 














REENSBOU ROUGH, N. C., June 13.-- 
For some days the good people of 
this vicinity have been watching 

with interest the trial of three gold-brick 

dealers, known as Messrs. Daley, Hawley, 
and Howard, each of whom has his photo- 
graph in the Rogues’ Gallery in various cit- 
ies. The story of how the trio were capt- 
ured is unusually interesting as well as 
very humorous, and even now that the 
“erooks" have been oonvicted, their 
achievements are still recounted on the 
street corners. The police of Greensbor- 
ough—better known as the constables—are 
in high feather over having trapped three 
criminals for whom the biuecoats of New 

York and Chicago were supposed to be on 

the sharp lookout. 


Daley, that one of the prisoners who ap- 
pears to have aroused most interest, passed 
in this town and neighborhood as u red 
Indian, with his face stained and a huge 
bunch of feathers protruding from the top 
of his head. Hawley, who took up lodgings 
at the leading hotel, said he was an assay- 
ist of metals, licensed by the Government 
because of his superior abilities. Howard 
posed as an ignorant miner, wore a long 
beard, talked in dialect, chewed tobacco, 
and wore a pistol belt. Until the three 
were arrested they had never been seen to- 
gether here. That they were finally trapped 
was due both to good luck and to some 
really clever work by the officials «:nd the 
intended victim of the gold-brick sale. 


Howard, the miner, appeared not many 
weeks ago in the little town of Weldon, N. 
c., and called on a wealthy citizen of that 
place, Paul Garrett by name. To Mr. Gar- 
rett he told a remarkable yarn. Long years 
ago he had gone West to seek fortune, ac- 
companied by a chum named Andy Gar- 
rett, and he had made a pact with Andy 
whereby the first one of the two who 
should strike tuck should forthwith rejoin 
the other and “divvy.’’ This luck, the 
would-be miner told his intended victim, 
had come, and now, alas, he could not find 
Andy anywhere. 

“They sez as how you're his brother,” 
explained the fakir; ‘‘and that’s how IL 
happened down hyar.” 

He proceeded to say that he had traced 
Andy to Washington, only to learn there 
that the object of his search was dead, but 
that a brother, Peter Garrett, survived. He 
had looked for this Peter. At last he heard 
of a P. Garrett in Weldon and came thither, 
thinking this might perchance be Peter. 


Mr. Garrett of Weldon hastened to ex- 
plain that he was neither Peter nor any 
other relative of the lost Andy. Whereupon 
the miner, stroking his long gray beard, 
proposed that they go into a partnership 
anyway. 

“You see,”’ he said, “I jes’ can't figger 
fur nuthin’. I've got gold mines all over, 
but folks cheat me scand’lous. See? Now, 
you jes’ come in, and we'll make things 
hum." . 


Mr. Garrett began to have his suspicions, 
for he had heard of the gold brick game, 
though no operators in that line had yet 
crossed him. So he agreed to go into the 
partnership in order to trap the miner, The 
latter then said that the mines were owned 
conjointly by him and a fierce Indian 
ehief from Arizona; that this chief was 
lodged in the woods near Greensborough, 
being too suspicious of civilized folks to 
live inside the town, Furthermore, the 
chief was the keeper of some great bars of 
gold from the mines. The proper thing to 
do, of course, was for Mr. Garrett to come 
straight to Greensborough, there to meet 
the chief. This latter, the miner said, would 
be a very “ ticklish" thing, seeing that the 
chief, whose name was Gonez Bono, would 
be extremely distrustful. Mr. Garrett 
agreed to the trip, and a start for Greens- 
borough was made—after the intended vic- 
tim had stolen enough time from his new 
acquaintance to wire a detailed account of 
the whole affair to the Mayor of this city. 
So it happened that the constables shad- 
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Greensborough. Meanwhile Hawley, the 
assayist, strolled about the hotel, elegantly 


appareled, gaudily bejeweled, and loo'cing 
altogether like a rich capitalist from the 
North. 

Howard and Mr. Garrett arrived. To- 


wether they walked through town and into 
the country beyond. After an hour's ram- 
bling they came to a lonely dell, where, at 
their approach, a red Indian was seen doing 
a war dance over a pile of burning fagots. 
lt was Gonez Bono, alias Daley. He stopped 
the dance at the sound of footsteps, looked 
wildly toward Howard and Mr. Garrett, and 
then ran behind a tree. 

** Goob'e—gooble—gooble! '" he shrieked in 
a loud voice. 

“That's the Indian lingo,’’«said Howard 
to Mr. Garrett. “I'l speak te him.” 

“Go ahead,” replied the citizen of Wel- 
den. Whereupon Howard put his hand to 
his mouth, whistled three times, and cried: 

“ Wobble—wobble—wobble! "’ 

Gonez Bono fell on his knees and crawled 
out from behind the tree until he was in 
view of the newcomers. ‘“* Gooble—gooble— 
gooble!"’ he cried again. Then he and 
Howard exchanged a few more meaning- 
less words, while Mr. Garrett stood in si- 
lence. 

* Poor Chief,’ 
frightened.” 

There were more sounds 
At last Howard said: 

* Now he’s solid. I've put him on. He 
understands as how you're O. K.” 

Gonez Bono, alias Daley, crawled for- 
ward. On reaching the two “ pale faces,’’ 
he reached under a long robe he wore and 
pulled out a gold brick. It was a shining 
gilt bar, weighing nearly seventy pounds. 
With a reluctant motion he handed it to 
Mr. Garrett. 

It was at this point that two constables, 
accompanied by two deputies, ran out of 
some bushes near by and cried: ‘‘ Hands 
up!’ Gonez Bono tried to run at first, but 
soon gave up, hearing the hiss of a bullet 


said Howard, “ he’s much 


- Indian Inge.’” 


near his head. Howard took his arrest 
romplacently. Back to town the group 
wulked, and within an hour, both miner 


and red Indian were lodged in the county 
jail. After that the constables went to the 
hotei and arrested Hawley, the assayist, 
upon whose person was found a letter pur- 
perting to congratulate the recipient on 
his aprointment by the Government. 


During the trial the courtroom 
packed. Never before had three “ reg'lar 
crooks from up North" come down to 
Greensborough to conduct their operations, 
The “ crooks" themselves seemed to real- 
ize their importance. Well groomed and 
tastily dressed, they seemed more like gen- 
tlemen forgers than common thieves. They 
ridiculed the lawyers, smiled sarcastically 
at the Court, and assumed an air of gen- 
eral indifference. One of them said to the 
Chief of Police: 

“ What a disgrace.to be arrested down in 
this jay town!” 


was 


While confined in the jail, Howard, the 
miner, secured a razor somehow and cut 
off a large part of his massive beard. Now 


it is against the law here in Greensbor- 
ough to allow a prisoner to change his ap- 
pec rarce In any way. So the Sheriff, when 
he learned of what had happened, was in 
a towering rage. Rushing to Howard's cell 
he cried: 

‘Where did you get that razor?” 

“Oh, I've had it all the time,” was the 
reply. ‘You fellers don't know a little 
bit.” 

“What for did 
yelled the Sheriff. 

* Just to make a fool of you,”’ anawered 
Howard. 

The prosecuting lawyers had a hard time 
proving any connection between the assay- 
ist and the other two, but finally inerimi- 
nating papers were brought to light. Now 
all three have been convicted, but an ap- 
peal has been taken. All of the prisoners 
have many “aliases,” and have been ar- 
rested in various places both in Europe and 
America. Howard is sometimes Known. 90 


you cut that beard?” 
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CRANK 


THE NEW YORK ‘TIMES, JUNE. 23, 1901. 


FIND ADVICE AND 
SOLACE AT THE 


CITY HALL. 





ITH the advent of warm weather 
come to the City Hall cranks of 
high and low degree. They are all 

treated courteously, and Roundsman Ken- 
nell, who guards the entrance to the 
Mayor's office, never has to use force in 
getting rid of even the dangerous speci- 
mens. The most persistent crank to. be 
found of late is of the Rapid Transit spé- 
cles. He has plans for the building of 
other Rapid Transit tunnels, has impera- 
tive orders that all work must be stopped 
because his peace of mind is destroyed, or 
he declares that New York City is being 
loosened from its foundations by the con- 
tinuous blasting, and will, if the work is 
not stopped, drift out to sea and be lost 
in the ocean. Cranks with these ideas vis- 
ited the Mayor's office last week. They 
were all told that Contractor John B. Mc- 
Donald has an office at the Jerome Park 
Reservoir—where he can’t be found—and 
all receive specific directions how to reach 
him. 

Religious cranks were once steady callers, 
but their numbers are diminishing. One day 
last week a woman rushed into the Mayor's 
office. Her eyes looked like those of a 
hunted antmal, and her hair was dis- 
heveled, She demanded to see the Mayor. 

“T am the victim of a conspiracy, and 
the Mayor alone can help me,” said the 
woman. “ My two children have been tor- 
tured and killed, and now they are after 
me. You policemen must protect me. That 
1s what you are paid for.” 

Roundsman Kennell patted the woman 
on the shoulder and threaten to club any 
man who troubled her in-the future. After 
a short stay the woman was sent away 
apparently rational. 

The men with patents have appearéd in 
force of late. Several have been present at 
public hearings. They come early and se- 
cure places near Mayor Van Wyck's desk. 
The Mayor is skilled in detecting them 

“ You have a patent, my man," the Mayor 
always says. ‘‘Come around some day 
when there is not a public hearing and I 
will attend to your wants."’ When the pat- 
ent man next appears and there is no public 
hearing he is proud to show his plans to 
Roundsman Kennell, who always sends the 
visitor away with the consoling words: 

“There's millions in it, my friend. Work 
it out. . Get some one with money. If I 
had money I would go into that.. It’s a 
good thing.” 

One of the most picturesque callers at the 
City Hall recently is Peter Nolan, an in- 
ventor, who wanted to submit to Mayor 
Van Wyck a plan to raise the City Hall and 
put it on stilts. Nolan is the father of 
many schemes. He usually has a new one 
every two weeks. His City-Hall-on-stilts 
plan was drawn on a diagram and Nolan 
said: 

“ Won't it be nice when we have the City 
Hall up there in the fresh air and the sun- 
shine. We will have flowers underneath 
and the birds can fly in and out. Oh, it 
will be grand.” 

Nolan always leaves his plans and dia- 
grams, and they are returned on his next 
visit with the information that they have 
been submitted to all the city officials, who 
pronounced them worthy of the city's ac- 
ceptance when it had the money to spend. 
Mr. Nolan has a new plan for the hot air 
propulsion of trolley cars. He has also 
drawn plans for forts on top of all the 
office buildings in New York, to be used in 
case of war. He wanted a searchlight 
placed on the City Hall, so that the Mayor 
could see what his Commissioners were do- 
ing in the Park Row building. Nolan also 
had a plan for the propulsion of all street 
cars by power obtained from persons walk- 
ing on the sidewalk. The sidewalks were 
to be movable, and wires were to connect 
with the car tracks, thus carrying the 
power. Nolan also had a plan for elevated 
bicycle tracks attached to telegraph poles. 

Another personage known as “ Queen Vic- 
toria”’ has been calling at the City Hall 
once a month for over five years. She is 
a gentle, gracious soul. She dresses in 
mourning and her face bears some of the 
characteristics of Great Britain’s dead 
sovereign, 

“T've come for the rent again,” is her 
salutation as she goes straight into the 
Mayor's office. ‘‘ I do hope you have got it 


” 


ready, for I need it very much this month. 
It seems that nearly all my tenants are 
hard up and need time, but I am sure my 
tenants in this building will pay. Is there 
anything to be fixed around the building? ”’ 

The answer always comes back in a kind- 
ly tone from Roundsman Kennell: 


“T am sorry, but I don’t think there is 
any rent due this month. The lease says 
that we shall pay all that we don’t spend 


for repairs to you. I think we have spent 
all of this month's rent for repairs. I'll 
look it up.”” Then a large account book is 
produced 

** Now, you see, the roof had to be fixed. 
We had to get some door mats for the 
Mayor's office, and also put in $14 worth 
of glass in the windows. The rent you 
charge is $40 a month, but you see by the 
account we have spent over $50 for re- 
pairs.” 


“It seems to me you tenants are awfully 
extravagant. Try to spend less next month, 
or I will have to change the tenants of 
this building.” 

“I have been doing this for five years,” 
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said Roundsman Kennell. ‘‘ The poor soul 
is patient. She never gets a cent, and she 
is always In debt to us for repairs, but she 
is always happy.” 

The “lady statesman” is a woman who 
appears regularly on the meeting days of 
the Municipal Assembly and personally re- 
quests as many members as she can but- 
tonhole to repeal the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. 

“Niggers are no good, and you are not 
men if you let then stay free. I say re- 
peal the Emancipation Proclamation, and 
do it right away.”’ 

Then the “lady statesman” proceeds to 
find another Alderman or Councilman to 
whom to give orders. 

A woman from Hoboken, known as the 
“Queen of Heaven,” calls about once a 
month to have her husband released. She 
is very abrupt. She says: 

“* Now, young man, I am here again to 
see the Mayor to get my husband. I 
wouldn’t care if I did not need him. You 
could keep him locked up, but for a bread- 
winner to have to get along without a 
husband is more than I can stand. The 
Mayor has some grudge against me. My 
husband ts either alive or dead, and if he is 
dead, you people here have murdered him, I 
shall have my revenge." 


“Why, he was iet out,”” says Rounds- 
man Kennell. ‘ Don't get excited. You'll 
get your husband all right to-day.""’ Then 


there is a loud jingle on the telephone. 
“Yes, your husband started home. I 
guess you must have passed him on the 
boat coming over. Just you hurry home 
and he will be waiting for you." 

“JT hope some day that woman will find 
her long lost husband. It's a hard job 
to satisfy her suspicious nature each 
month, and you have got to have new ex- 
cusés,"’ said the Mayor's guardian. 

A crank entered the City Hall yesterday 
and shouted in the main office: 

“T want to know if L can wear a dog col- 
lar in Brooklyn?" 

He received permission without seeing 
Mayor Van Wyck, and he went away hap- 
Py. 

The “Man with a Plot” is one of the 
regular callers at the City Hall. The meek- 
est and mildest-looking men tell the most 
blood-curdling tales about plots to blow up 
the City Hall and the jailand to assassinate 
the Mayor. One crank heard of a plot to 
blow up the City Hall concocted at a dance 
in Dr. Parkhurst’s church, at which Sena- 


tor Thomas C. Platt was in attendance in 
disguise. 
‘I am a good Tammany Hall man, and 


I wanted to warn’ 
time,"’ he said. 
Some of the informers frequently ask for 
small rewards from the city for saving the 
lives of people. Roundsman Kennell usu- 
ally ushers them out with a request to 
send in a bill, which he says may be au- 
dited and paid. 
An average of 100 cranks visit the City 
Hall every month. Roundsman Kennell is 
paid $1,500 a year for satisfying these queer 
callers. 


Mayor Van Wyck in 


TOM SEES THE ANIMALS. 


OM arrived in New York a week ago. 
He is just seven, and it is his first 
visit to the city. His doting aunt met 

him at the train. She had been looking for- 
ward to Tom's coming ever since he was of 
the age when his chief interest in life was 
centred in his little pink toes and the best 
means of getting them into his mouth. Of 
course she expected a reciprocal interest 
and expression of affection from him. 

“Tom, dear,"’ she said, ‘what have you 
been thinking about all the way to New 
York ?’ 

“Animals,” said Tom. 

“And what else ?’’ queried Auntie, 
doubting that some consideration to 
would be accorded. 

‘“* More animals,” 
reply. 

“But Tom, dear, I thought perhaps you 

might be thinking a little of Auntie. Fool- 

ish of me, wasn't it 7’ 

“Yes,” averred the boy, and that line 
of questioning was changed. - 

That is how it happened that Tom and 
Auntie started for the Bronx on Monday 
afternoon. The morning had been devoted 
to the menagerie in Central Park. Auntie 
Supposed that the rest of the day could be 
devoted to quietly talking it all over. But 
then she did not happen to know how many 
animals it takes to satisfy a boy like Tom. 
Each cage awakened enthusiasm. Only 
the elephant was a disappointment. 
“TI saw bigger ones at home,” 
protest. 

The monkeys made up for the elephant’s 

deficiency. 

‘Get into that swing, you,”’ shouted the 

boy, and sure enough, the biggest one in 

the cage jumped to the crossbar and swung 
as far as the ropes would permit. 

“Huh! He knows how to mind,” said 
Tom, “I always get along well with 
monks. I'm going to be an animal trainer 
when I'm big.” 

The many signs in the Bronx Zoo roused 
Tom’s resentment. 

“Don't climb the fences,” he repeated, 
after Auntie had read the sign. ‘‘ Now, who 
wants to do that, anyhow? Those buffa- 
loes wouldn't do a thing to you.” 

It was suggested that somebody might 


not 
her 


was Tom's unhesitating 


was the 
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want to steal a buffalo, Tom shrieked with 
laughter. “How can you steal s buffalo?” 
he queried. “ Carry him away in your coat 
pocket? 

At the monkey cages he was discomfited 
by more signs, telling of fines for feeding 
the animals, tugged at his coat and 


and a bag of peanuts. 
“What's the use of monks if you can’t, 
feed ’em?” he asked. Then he urged the 


red-capped keeper to hand the goodies be- 
tween the bars. The man pees saying 
it was against the rules. 

“Pshaw!"’ said the- boy, 
good of rules?” 

The man opened the cage and the big 
orangoutang stretched out his arms and 
embraced the keeper affectionately. Then 
the keeper gave the monkey a blanket, and 
the boy wanted to know if the monkey was 
cold. The keeper explained that the big 
monkey never slept without a cover, and 
the monkey, as if to prove it, immediately 
wrapped himself up in the blanket. There 
he sat like a little old woman in a tene- 
ment house window blinking at the people 
in front of his cage. 

The baby bears insisted on putting their 
feet in the pan of milk before they would 
touch their supper. 

‘Guess they like tt that way,” said Tom, 
“but I prefer bread in mine.” 

He had bread with his at the hotel an 
hour later, while telling his mother what an 
‘elegant’ time he had at the Zoo. Then, 
as the nurse tucked him away for the 
night, she whispered softly, ‘‘I wonder 
what there is left for my boy to see in New 
York to-morrow?” 

And as the tired little eyes closed in 
sleep the answer came back emphatic and 
precise: ‘* More animals.”’ 
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GAUBER’S BOOMERANG. 


HEN Harris went over to Brooklyn 
W to represent one of the New York 
morning newspapers there, some of 
the reporters took a liking to him and oth- 
ers didn't. Among the latter were the men 
who “covered "’ Brooklyn for the German 
dailies’ The Germans were particularly 
‘sore *’ on Harris, but for what reason 
was néver ‘clearly explained. It was not 
long before the hatred of Harris by the 
jermans was equaled only in intensity by 
the hatred of the Germans by Harris. The 
leader of the German contingent was one 
Lehman, whose chief purpose in life became 
to “ beat” Harris on a story. 


Now it happened that a few months after 
Harris went to Brooklyn a very popular 
German priest fell seriously ill. The Ger- 
man papers were deeply interested in his 
condition and published daily bulletins 
about it. Harris, of course, was also keep- 
ing an eye on the sick priest in the interest 
of his paper. The priest was ill a long time 
and the German reporters finally wearied 
of watching nightly for news of him. They 
called up his physician less and less fre- 
quently as the days wore on. Harris had 
written a long obituary of the priest, which 
was ready to be used when the news of his 
death should be received. 

Very late one night Harris met one of 
the German reporters. He knew that it 
pained them to have him talk to them 
He enjoyed causing them pain. 

“Say, Gauber, how’s Father ——?” asked 
Harris, jocularly, and without any ex- 
pectation of getting any news out of his 
enemy. 

Gauber saw a grand opportunity and 
promptly grasped it. ‘“ He’s dead,’’ he re- 
plied solemnly and tersely. 

Harris was deeply interested at once. 
‘“‘What time did he die?’’ he asked. 

* At 9 o’clock,”” answered Gauber. 

‘*Well, Gauber,” said Harris, seriously, 
“TI never expected one of you fellows to 
help me out like this, and I want to thank 
you.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” returned Gauber, 
moving away with a peculiar smile on his 
face. 

Harris was not altogether satisfied. He 
thought it possible that Gauber might be 
trying to make him the victim of a vicious 
trick, and hustled around to his telephone, 
He called up the physician who was at- 
tending Father —— and asked him how the 
priest was. 

“ He’s dead,”” came back over the wire; 
‘died at 9 o'clock.” , 

Harris thanked the doctor and rang off. 
He felt grateful to Gauber, whom he had 
always regarded as an enemy, for “ tip- 
ping”’ him off on “a story” that it was 
important he should get. 

“‘Gauber’s all right,” was the sentiment 
he expressed when giving the story to the 
‘“ English ”’ reporters later. 

The following day Harris came around 
as usual and went in where the German re- 
porters were wont to meet. He wanted to 
thank Gauber again for his kindness, Leh- 
man rushed at him. 

‘Say, you, Harris,” he cried, excitedly, 
“where did you get the story about tho 
death of Father ——?” 

‘““Why I got it from Gauber,” returned 
Harris, in surprise. 

‘Mein Gott! Gauber!” and Lehman tore 
about in a perfect fury. ‘‘ Gauber, is dot 
so?” 

Gauber had just come in. He laughed 
uproariously and jabbed Lehman in the 
ribs when he learned what the latter's ex- 
citement was about. 

“Sure, I gave it to him,” he said, con- 
trolling his mirth with an effort; “‘ but it 
was a fake, and he made a fool of himself 
putting it in his paper.” 

“A fake?"’ howled Lehman, beside him- 
self with rage. ‘It is not a fake. Father 
—— died at 9 o’clock last night, and our 
paper was the only one that got left on it, 










‘We had it that his condition was un 
changed.” 4 ; 
" Gauber went over to “ explain it” af the 
office, He did not come back. 





American Shoes for Germans. 


American enterprise is about to invade 
the markets of Europe in another form 
The particular markets are those of the 
large cities of Germany, and the particular 
commodity is shoes. Julius Barthman of 
Newark sails on July 4 to arrange the final 
details of an enterprise which will have 
for its object the opening of retail stores 
for the sale of American-made shoes in 
nine of the largest cities in Germany~ 
Berlin, Hamburg, Cologne, Stuttgart, 
Frankfort, Dresden, Leipsic, Hanover, and 
Strasburg. There will also be similar ex 
tablishments in Vienna and Brussels. 

In reply to an inquiry as to what is the 
matter with present German shoe stores, 
Mr. Barthman said: “The shoes are all 
wrong, and the methods of selling them cre 
all wrong—in short, there is everything to 
make the field attractive for a newcomer. 
The enterprise calls for the investment of 
$250,000, and I expect that the volume of 
business for the entire circuit of stores 
will amount to over $1,000,000 annually. The 
Berlin store has been in operation for some 
time, and the results have surpassed my 
expectations. 

“The stores will be known as American 
Shoe Parlors, and in their equipment will 
be as fine if not finer than any similar es- 
tablishments in this country. They will be 
made to look as much like one another as 
is possible, thus gaining the patronage of 
people who may be going from one city to 
another. 

“The fronts of the stores will be unique 
and attractive—aluminum bronze replacing 
all the usual woodwork—while within, elec- 
tric lights and mirrors will be used to 
their best advantage. The cost of fitting 
up the establishments varies, of course, but 
will average about $15,000 each.” 





A Naval Haven Of Rest. 


Lieut. Commander William H. Scheutza, 
United States Navy, the officer who trav- 
ersed the desolate delta of the Lena River 
with the party that went to Siberia to 
bring back the bodies of De Long and his 
unfortunate companions of the Jeannette 
expedition, has recently returned to Wash- 
ington after a tour of sea duty extending 
over the Santiago campaign, in which he 
participated, and later taking him to the 
Asiatic Station. He is one of the most 
robust officers in the service, and comes 
back from Asia bronzed and vigorous and 
full of admiration of the climate and the 
attractions of the station. ‘It is the ideal 
station,” he says, “with no hard blows 
and just enough occupation to keep up an 
appreciation of a naval haven of rest. 
Good fortune sent me to Samoa, and the 
island over which the Government of the 
United States has been extended. While 
Apia, on the German island of Upolu, .con- 
tinues to be the port of call, and Tutuila, 
the American island, has fewer people on it 
than Upolu, the popularity of our man- 
agement is drawing the tnhabitants to 
Tutufla, and if it was big enough it would 
probably get them all in time. Pago Pago, 
which the natives call Pango Pango, will 
become more important when the Spreckels 
steamers begin to stop there instead of at 
Apia. We have only about 55 square miles 
of territory there, while there are 550 square 
miles in Upolu.” 





Subway Diseases. 


“ Tunnelitis "’ and “ Seweritis"’ are come 
plaints so prevalent just now as to exe 
asperate real estate agents generally. The 
severest cases are found in boarding houses 
and furnished-room establishments in front 
of which the work of blasting and excavat- 
ing has torn up the streets. Trekking from 
Broadway and Forty-second Street to For 
ty-fifth. Street and Eighth Avenue is a 
task that might baffle a Boer commando. 
Leaseholders are suffering, for lodgers and 
boarders refuse to climb the kopjes which 
must be ascended before they can reach 
home. The rent collector’s task this Sum- 
mer will not be made lighter by the new 
twin epidemics. 


Shakespeare on Staten Island. 

A Staten Islander with a handsome home 
near the guns of Fort Wadsworth is a 
Shakesperean scholar. But he has recently 
abandoned his custom, while walking the 
lonely road from the ferry to his home, of 
reciting long passages from the works of 
his favorite author. This is how it hap- 
pened. The sun had just set on a recent 
evening and the student was reciting dra- 
matically the scene from King John in 
which Hubert calls forth the executioners 
from an inner chamber to murder the 
young Princes. He waved his hand and 
shouted: 

“Come forth, and do as I bid you.” 

A half-drunken negro who was concealed 
in the hedge came forth and pleaded: 

“Say, Boss, I ain’t done nothing. I was 
just sleeping ’cause I was drunk.” 

The Shakesperean, scholar explained that 
he had not called the negro. 

“TI dunno, Boss; if you say you didn’t 
call me you must be drunker than I am.” 


Helpless. 

During a noonday rush at one of the dew 
partment stores, an overworked and tired- 
looking saleswoman remarked to the equal- 
ly weary appearing floorwalker: 

“Mr. Jones, there ain’t but one cash girl 
on the floor, and she’s gone to lunch.” 





Ambiguous. 

First Student—Do you think you're going 
to pass the examination? 

Second Student—Without a question— 

that’s sure, 
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The Berlin press is manifest- 
—_ a good deal of feeling in 
gard to the question of com- 
alleged German citizens in 


German 
Cc itizenship. | 


pensation rt 


South Africa who have suffered loss at 
the hands of the British. The matter has 
already been ventilated in the Reichstag, 


and is now in the hands of a commission 
which is to adjust the damages. The one 
important question for the commission to 
decide is what constitutes German citizen- 
ship, for with few exceptions, the claim- 
ants for damages have been proved to be 
citizens of either the Orange Free State 
or the Transvaal. 

In the meantime the German Government 
has semi-officially raised the old Bismarck- 
ian contention of “ sujets mixtes,"’ or, in 
other words, that the Germans who became 
Boers did not resign their German citizen- 


ship. So far the Government has not of- 
ficially pressed this point in the present 
case, but papers like the Post and the 


Berliner Nachrichten assume the existence 
of “‘sujets mixtes,” and at the same time 
print stories of how quickly the German 
Government made an equitable settlement 
with those British subjects who lost prop- 
erty through the Prussian invasion of 
France in 1870. 


It seems that the German law on the ac- 
quisition and loss of citizenship of the Ger- 
man Empire or of a German State does not 
recognize, as British law has reeognized 
since 1870, the acquisition of the citizenship 
of another State as a ground for losing the 
citizenship of the German Empire or of a 
German State. The German view of the 
law on this subject does not go so far as 
the English view of a century ago, which 
denied tha right of British subjects to ac- 
quire citizenship of any State whatever, but 
the German conception, admitting as it does 
the possibility of double citizenship, ignores 
the acquisition of a new citizenship to the 
extent that it regards the individual con- 
cerned as still having, with reference to the 
German Empire, rights and duties derived 
from his continued imperial citizenship. Ac- 
cording to this theory the Berlin papers 
say that the Government may deduce the 
right, in accordance with international law, 
to protect citizens of the empire, at least in 
so far as their relations to the State of 
which they may have become subjects by 
voluntarily acquiring its citizenship are not 
involved. Hence against a third State, 
which in this instance is Great Britain, the 
German Empire is in a position to advance 
an unlimited claim to protectorial rights. 

The German organs, however, which make 
the foregoing interpretation of German citi- 
zenship admit that those citizens of the 
German Empire who have acquired the 
rights of burghers in one of the Boer 
States, and who in that capacity have taken 
up arms against Great Britain as burghers 
of the republics, cannot plead their citi- 
zenship of the German Empire. 

It is believed in London that both the 
commission and the British Government 
will proceed with great caution, but that 
they will insist upon a formal and official 
definition of German imperial citizenship. 
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A week ago an attempt was 
made in these columns to 
Trouble show the tendency of af- 
Again. fairs in Albania in the light 
of possible [talian intervention; the appre- 
hension of Austria in regard to the sup- 
posed attitude of Italy was also noted. 
Since then Signor Prinetti, Italian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, has denied in the most 
positive and categorical manner possible 
that either Italy or Austria desired to 
make any attempt to secure the upper hand 
in Albania. 

In the meantime advices from Scutart, 
Albania, by way of Rome, not only show 
that unrest is augmenting in the Turkish 
dependency in question, but that actual 
armed revolt is imminest. The Albanians 
have refused to pay their taxes, and the 
local Turkish garrisons are said to be so 
near thutiny on account of arrears in pay 
that the authorities in Constantinople dare 
not resort to coercion. Besides, the Alban- 
fans are said to be well prepared, as they’ 
have been secretly well drilled, and possess, 
abundant armaments in reserve. What 
gives the Turkish authorities particular, 
concern is the fact that their officials 
have kept their eyes closed to large im- 
ports of rifles, which are constantly ar- 
riving in small consignments from the 
other side of the Strait of Otranto. 


In proof of the statement that Italy has 
no designs upon Albania, La Tribuna di 
Roma points out that, although the Al- 
banians demand their political and fiscal 
autonomy of the Porte, they themselves 
oppress and persecute the Christians living 
among them. 

In diplomatic circles in Constantinople 
the Albanian question is believed to have 
assumed a dangerous aspéct, and it is 
generally thought that the Porte finds it- 
self unable to act in the matter, unless it 
is encouraged to do so, as it recently was 
in Macedonia, by either Austria or Russia. 
At the same time the Turkish Government 
is taking every possible step to quell dis- 
sension in Turkish territory proper. Hav- 
ing gained little by confiscating the foreign 
‘mails, it has now prohibited foreign law- 
yers the right to practice in Ottoman 
courts unless they possess certificates from 
the Turkish Academy of i cna 

‘proceeding has r 


The Albanian 


powers, who regard it as an 
and clumsy attempt to prevent an ade- 
quate defense of alleged members of the 
Young Turkey Party, who are being daily 
arrested on the evidence of the letters re- 
cently confiscated at the Foreign Post Of- 
fice. 


—-@—_ 
Russian Following closely upon the es- 
Oil Trade. tablishment of a regular steam- 


ship line between Odessa and 
the ports on the Persian Gulf, and the aug- 
mentation by new and swift sailing steam- 
ers of the line between the Levant and 
the ports of the Far East, the Russian 
Steam Navigation Company has entered 
the field as an oil carrier 
from Batoum to Vladivostok and other Far 
East ports. 

The latest accession to 
fleet is an English-built tank vessel called 
the Meteor, which has just arrived in 
Odessa Harbor, where it is attracting con- 
siderable attention on account of the pe- 
cullar feature she possessed of being at 
once a tank vessel for oil in bulk and an 
ordinary cargo vessel. 
be able to take oi] to the Far East, where, 


being so constructed that the tank parti- | 


tions are easily removable, she will be 
able to take on a general cargo and return 
to Odessa. The vesssel’s carrying capacity 
is over 5,000 tons of oil in bulk, and she is 
able to make sixteen knots. Three "vessels 
similar to the Meteor, but containing fur- 
ther improvements, which will 
their particular duties, are now being con- 
structed in England for the Russian Steam 
Navigation Company. 

— >—- 

An attempt is being made 
by Vienna capitalists tehave 
the Austro-Hungarian. Gov- 
ernment come to some sort 
of an agreement with Roumania by which 
Austrian capital may come to the relief of 
the Balkan State. The burden of debt there 
is excessively heavy, owing particularly to 
the enormous rate of interest borne by 
landed property. In January of the present 
year these mortgages amounted to 431,000,- 
000f., or about $86,200,000. The annual in- 
terest, which averages 10 per cent., and in 
some cases even reaches 36 per cent., 
amounts to about 26,000,000f. For ordinary 


Financial 
Crisis 
in Roumanta. 


{entail an addition of £90,732 


iLhose 
loes wouldn't do a thing to you.” 
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on a large scale | 
A Parisian 


The ship will thus | 


facilitate | 
one end 


loans even large landed proprietors are ac- ; 


customed to pay 24 per cent. to their bank- 
ers, while peasants frequently pay 60 per 
cent, 

From time to time several remedies have 
been suggested for this deplorable condi- 
tion, one. of which, advocated and encour- 
aged by the Gevernment, is to increase the 
product of the land; but this has availed 
little, owing to the improvidence of the 
landed proprietors and to the backward- 
ness of agriculture. The scheme of the 
Austrian capitalists includes the right of 
foreigners to acquire land for cultivation 
by modern methods; this, it is pointed out 
in Vienna, would soon introduce into Rou- 
mania a number of capable men of busi- 
ness and give the country the funds it so 
sorely needs. It is believed, however, that 
the Roumanians will not accept this plan 
for their economic rehabilitation, not only 
from the fact of their extreme Chauvinist 
prejudices, but also because most of their 
mortgages, although negotiated through 
the banks of Bucharest, are actually held 
in Vienna. They have an idea that the 
Austrians, not satisfied with the exorbi- 
tant rates of interest they exact, wish to 
rob them of their land as well. It is also 
felt in Bucharest that if the Austrian capi- 
talists actually had the good of Roumania 
at heart they could easily convert the 
mortgages into a single loan, establish an 
equitable rate of interest, together with a 
fund from which further loans might be 
made for the purchase of modern. agri- 
cultural implements, which might, with the 
consent of the landowners, be manipu- 
lated by Austrian overseers. In this way 
the Roumanians would still keep their land, 
while the Austrian owners of the mort- 
gages could see through their agricultural 
agents that the property was being prop- 
erly developed. 

—— 


British It is possibly not generally 
Navy known that the present ration 
Ration. in use in the British Navy 
was established by the Lords 
of the Admiralty half a century ago. Of late 
years the complaints about it have been so 
constant that last year the Admiralty Of- 
fice appointed a Departmental Committee, 
with Vice Admiral Ernest Rice as Chair- 
man, to inquire into the matter and to re- 
port upon the advisability of a.change. The 
committee made a very thorough inquiry, 
examining naval officers of experience, 
naval medical experts, warrant and petty 
officers, as well as seamen and marines. 
The result was a sweeping condemnation 
of the old ration and of its time of distri- 
bution, with the recommendations that 
modern duties of man-of-war’s-men and 
thé scientific development in prepared food 
called for a new ration, served in better 
time. 

In due time the matter was laid before 
the Lords of the Admiralty, where, after 
six months, it is still under consideration, 
As it is known that the Admiralty Office 
approves the report, it is inferred that a 
difficulty with the Treasury is the cause of 
~ . oo The number of men and officers 
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“itis not a fake, 
— died at 9 o’clock last night, and our 
It was suggested that somebody might] paper was the only one that got left on it, 


Pather | to pass the examination? 


that’s sure, 


to the naval 
estimates. 
According to the rule and ration now in 


force a breakfast of biscuit and ship's 
chocolate is served at 6 o'clock; at noon 
there is a dinner of salt beef and suet 
raisin pudding, or salt pork and pea soup, 
or preserved boiled beef and preserved 
potatoes; a tea of biscuit and boiled tea 
is issued between 4 and 5 P. M. The same 
diet is issued to both men and officers, 
but, of course, the latter supply them- 
selves from their private stores, while in 


| the recent years of steam navigation the 
men have found the ration utterly inade- 
quate to their natural needs, and have 


| been 
| diet with extra food at their own expense 


obliged to supplement their official 
from the canteens established in most ships 
or from sea stock taken on board. The 
evidence before Vice Admiral Rice's com- 
mittee showed that the necessary “ ex- 
tras "' cost more than the men actually re- 
ceived for their services, and that many 
looked to make up the deficit through con- 
tributions from friends or relatives at 


| home. 


| 
| 
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The Parisian journals are 
printing graphic stories con- 


Tragedy. 

agedy cerning a tragedy which oc- 
curred the other day in a small house 
near Pére la Chaise, where for some time 


have dwelt a middle-aged couple by name 
of Perrichet. It seems that the master of 
the house had been drinking freely of late, 
each time returning home in an increas- 
ingly ugly frame of mind. On the occasion 
in question, after a particularly stormy 
scene with his wife, he retired to rest while 
she remained up and vowed vengeance. He 
slept directly under a trap door, and in the 
loft above Mme. Perrichet rigged up a 
gallows with the Intent'on of hanging her 


| erring spouse, 


When she was convinced that he was 
asleep she opened the trap door, and let 
of the rope down through the 
opening, fastening the other to a beam; 
then she descended to the bedroom and 
tied a noose around the man's neck, and 
returned to the garret to pull him up. 

In the meantime he awoke, and, being tn 
a fairly sober frame of mind, he took in the 
situation. He disengaged the rope from his 
neck and tied it around a stove that stood 
in the room and lifted it on to the bed just 
as his wife from above began to pull with 
all her might. Mme. Perrichet, fancying 
that she had her drunken husband at the 
tugged away until she had, 
as she thought, his body «winging in the 
void. She then made her end of the rope 


| fast to a beam, and, going to the window, 


shouted to her neighbors to come quick, 
that her “ good man” had hanged himself. 

When, after a few moments, the neigh- 
bors and the police arrived, they beheld a 
strange spectacle. The stove was dangling 
from the ceiling, while the supposed suicide 
was beating his wife in a corner of the bed- 
room. Mme. Perrichet was so severely 


mauled that she had to be taken to the hos- 


pital. Her husbahd was locked up. 
——¢ — 


An order has been issued 


Poreign by the Civil Governor of the 
Residence Province of Barcel Divi 
im Spain. arcelona, vis- 


jon of Catalonia, in Spain, 
making compulsory the registration of all 
foreigners in that province. All foreigners 
must present themselves at the Consulate 
of their respective countries, and obtain 
from the Consul certificates to the effect 
that they have attended personally before 
him, and have satisfied him that they are 
citizens of his country, which certificate 
they should then present in Barcelona at 
the office of the Civil Governor, and in 
other towns and villages at the bureau of 
the Mayor, in order that names, descrip- 
tions, occupations, birthplaces, domiciles, 
and last places of residence may be duly 
registered. 

Foreigners arriving in Barcelona will be 
required td carry out the formalities men- 
tioned in the order within twenty-four 
hours after their arrival. Any contraven- 
tion of the order will be punished by a 
fine of 300 pesetas, and, if thought desira- 
ble, by expulsion from the province. Much 
trouble may therefore be avoided by per- 
sons who desire to visit the Province of 
Barcelona this Summer if they provide 
themselves with passports at home which 
may be presented to the Consuls of their 
respective countries upon their arrival in 
the province in question, 


—— eS — 


Ever since the Moroccan 
French Rule question has been agitating 
in Tunis. European Chanceleries the 
Austro-Hungarian Government has kept 
agents busy collecting data in regard to 
the condition of the Mediterranean States 
situated along the northern shore of Af- 
rica. It was recognized that the acquis 
tion of Morocco by France would seriously 
disturb the naval equilibrium in the Medit- 
erranean, and make necessary an aug- 
mentation of the Italian fleet in order to 
maintain the prestige of the Triple Al- 
lance there. This it was not certain that 
Italy would consent to do, and the duty 
would fall upon Austria. For this reason 
it became prudent to make a minute ex- 
amination of the condition of the North 
African States, and to ascertain the exact 
status of French influence there. 

Of course, that portion of the reports 
dealing with matters which would only be 
of importance to Austria in the event of 
her augmenting her Mediterranean fleet 
for the benefit of the Triple Alliance is 
carefully preserved in the State archives 
in Vienna, but from time to time those 
parts of the reports which have a general 
interest have been published by the organs 
of the Austrian Government. Recently 
interesting data were sargivpes ) eesernins 








French rule than Algeria has as an actual 
French colony. 

The Austro-Hungarian official declares 
that of all the acquisitions,made by France 
during the seeond half of the nineteenth 
century the Protectorate of Tunis is the 
most prosperous, Nowhere, we learn, have 
the French had such success in their work 
of civilization, which has there proved an 
abundant source of wealth and prosperity. 
The financial situation, too, is said to be 
highly satisfactory. With the exception of 
1888 and 1899, which showed slight deficits 
in consequence of bad harvests, the budget 
has during the last fifteen years yielded 
a surplus which amounts in all to nearly 
50,000,000 francs. Within the last ten years 
the length of roads has increased from 500 
to 2,000 kilometers, and that of railways 
from 260 to 1,200 kilometers. The towns 
of Tunis, Sfaks, Susa, and Bizerta, which 
were formerly poor villages, have been de- 
veloped into extensive and safe ports by 
private enterprise, and without costing 
the French Republic a single centime. 
Similar progress and improvement is evi- 
dent in the post, telegraph, and telephone 
systems and in education. Eighteen hun- 
ared children, mostly of Mohummedan and 
Jewish parentage, now attend the French 
schools. The report closes with the state- 
ment that the naval improvements and 
fortifications at Bizerta, now in progress, 
are likely to be both elaborate and for- 
midable. 

—_— e—— 

Paris-Berlin For several weeks 
Automobile Rae +. past the great French 

automobile factories at 
Puteaux and Suresnes have been busy night 
and day preparing for the automobile race 
from Paris to Berlin, the first contingent 
of which should have started yesterday. 
The hours of daylight have been devoted 


to manufacturing, amid the greatest 
secrecy, machfnes for the contest. In the 
night the trials have been held, for fear 


of the prying eyes of rival makers. It is 
said that the new kind of vehicle to which 
the public favor will probably go more 
generally than to the huge racers is the 
“ Voiture légére,”’ which will be prominent 
in the contest, the Darraco pattern being 
entered in eight or more instances. 

The speed contest begins June 27, while 
the fifty-nine “tourists” who were ex- 
pecting to depart yesterday will, it is cal- 
culated, arrive in Berlin on the same day 
as the fliers. The entries for the fliers 
close next Wednesday, and it is expected 
that about 200 machines will be tn line on 
the following day when the “ express” 
race begins. 

Official and final figures for the results 
of the Paris to ‘Bordeaux race have just 
been published by the Automobile Club of 
Paris. They are as follows: 

1. Fournier, 28-horse-power Mors car, 
left at 4:25 A. M., arrived at 1:09:44 P. M. 
Time, minus allowances for reduced speed 
in towns, 6 hours 10 minutes 43 seconds, 
Average speed, 52 miles 1,400 yards an hour. 

2. Maurice Farman, 28-horse-power Pan- 
hard-Levassor. Time—6 hours 41 minutes 
15 seconds. Average speed, a small frac- 
tion under 49 miles an hour. 

3. Voigt, same car as second. Time— 
7 hours 15 minutes 11 seconds. Average 
speed, a small fraction over 45 miles an 
hour. 


sins iin 
Canadian a attempt is being made 
Products y Canadian agents in Paris 


to have the French Govern- 
ment subsidize a direct line 
of steamers trading between Canada and 
French ports. The Canadian Government, 
it is said, has already promised its support 
to the enterprise; indeed, it has already 
subsidized a line which ran direct for a 
few months last year, but was finally sus- 
pended. It is believed that if the French 
Government can be induced to co-operate 
with the Canadian in maintaining per- 
manently such a line, the initial financial 
obstacles will be overcome and the result 
will be as advantageous to France as it will 
be to Canada. Should Canadian commod- 
ities be taken direct to France, the treaty 
of Feb. 6, 1898, could be invoked to advan- 
tage; it would be of particular benefit to 
dairy products, certain kinds of fish, fresh, 
dried, or preserved fruits, and timber, 
either in the rough or manufactured into 
plain furniture or building material, and 
boots and shoes, 

As it is at present, these Canadian com- 
modities intended for France pass either by 
the United States, and in that case pay the 
maximum duty, or through a European 
port, where, if the port belongs to a coun- 
try enjoying most-favored-nation treatment 
applied te such prodyce, there is still the 
surtaxe d’entrepét. 

—@—— 

Pew a recent meeting of the 
ench Astronomical Societ 
Calendar. +, Paris M. Camille Flam 

marion, the well-known astronomer and 

popular writer upon the romance of his 
science, submitted a scheme for reforming 
the calendar. He argued that the year 
should begin on March 21; that the months 
should be named after the cardinal virtues, 
and that New Year's Day, and, in leap 
years, the day after it, also, should not be 
considered part of a week, but should be 
universal holidays. The year being thus 
one of 364 days, the dates of the days of 
the week would not alter from year to 
year, but would be invariable. M. Flam- 
marion, with the experience of the Jacobin 
calendar before him, did not profess to be 
sanguine of success, but one of the mem- 
bers seemed hopeful that Russia, as an of- 
fering to the French alliance, would re- 
niounce the old style and the rule fixing 

Easter. But the fact was later pointed out 

that the calendar of Russia is common to 

other countries of the Orthodox Church, 
end that. the Czazis empire would for: 
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TRAINING OF EYE AND HAND 





“ Arts and Crafts in the Public 
Schools of New York. 
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HE fine new buildings for schools 
which are being erected in Manhattan 
and the Bronx have special facili- 
ties for manual training in the shape 

of workbenches for the boys’ division in 
tooms apart from the class rooms, as well 
as arrangements for drawing and work in 
water colors. The latter can be introduced, 
and are in use in the old schools for girls 
as well as boys, but so far not one-half 
the entire number of schools has the 
manual training classes owing to lack of 
room, There are thirty-two schvols pro- 
vided, but over fifty unprovided with such 
accommodations. Lately there has been a 
protest against this part of public educa- 
tion on the part of School Commissioners 
who are of a conservative nature. An an- 
swer was given last week in the Assembly 
Hall at the headquarters of the School 
Board, in the building at Park Avenue and 
Fifty-ninth Street. It is the first separate 
exhibit of construction held by our public 
schools. 


Although marval classes in New York 
schools date from 1887, and a new spirit 
entered five years ago, yet training in the 
arts and crafts has been hampered by lack 
of teachers, as well as lack of room, Dr. 
James Parton Haney has only twenty as- 
sistants for all the schools of Manhattan 
aud the Bronx. These go from school to 
school giving suggestions to and assisting 
the grade teachers in a certain uniformity 
of instruction. So far it is only the boys 
who get once a week a chance to work with 
their hands at some problem of mechani- 
eal skill; the girls are taught drawing and 
sewing, but not the handicrafts. Naturally 
enough the teachers in the graded grammar 
schools are often much in need of guid- 
ance, and the personal equation enters here 
as it does elsewhere; some teachers have 
the teaching quality in a marked degree, 
and are able almost at once to rouse the 
interest of pupils in manual training; 
others are less gifted, and find it hard. 
Hence arose a certain amount of friction, 
which is gradually being overcome as the 
grade teachers perceive the usefulness of 
such a training of the eye and hand. 


Unanimity fn effort on the part of the 
teachers of manual work has been attained 
through conferences and the holding of 
classes for teaching the teachers, several 
thousand of whom have availed themselves 
of the occasions presented to learn the sys- 
tem as it is carried out in New York. Most 
of the young men who teach in Dr. Haney’s 
department are college bred; one is a grad- 
uate of Columbia University’s Teachers 
College, three come from the State Normal 
School at Oswego, N. Y.; others are gradu- 
ates of the City College, where attention is 
given to shop and bench work; another is a 
graduate of Stevens. Among the women 
who teach drawing there are several gradu- 
ates of Pratt Institute. The department of 
manual work in the schools of Manhattan 
and the Bronx already gives instruction to 
11,000 boys, and as the new buildings aro 
brought into use the number will increase 
rapidly. 

Children of six and seven are given sim- 
ple outline patterns on cardboard, repre- 
senting a definite object like a cylinder, a 
bucket, a vegetable, or a leaf, to copy and 
cut out. The children of the next grade 
have the same problems, but then they are 
asked to do it their own way, as they see 
the object, or as they would like to alter it. 
Older children draw an object and its sides, 
cut the drawing out, and form the object 
by bending and adapting the cardboard. 
They make an envelope of paper, a box 
for matches of board, a picture frame, 
or a catch-all, and are then told to make 
another of a different shape, with finer 
lines perhaps, or a slightly different ar- 
rangement. Thus in the earliest grades 
care is taken to call on their self-depend- 
ence and awaken their inventive skill. 
Flowers are formed out of paper, the proc- 
ess of drawing, cutting out, and adapting 
the parts becoming more complicated in the 
higher grades, ‘While exercises are given 
in color drawing on the flat, taking a flow- 
er apart, for instance, and making conven- 


tional arrangements involving symmetry 
and proportion, the use of the common tools 
in woodworking is begun. Simple prisms 
and cylinders are made, then some. useful 


article which involves little skill, but trains 
the hand and eye. They are taught.to make 
and set a mortise joint and encouraged to 
vary on some given theme, like a bracket 
to hang on the wall, a bootjack, a square 
box with lid, or a penrack—usually some- 
thing that can be utilized in the schoolroom 
or at home—a book rack, tray or workbox, 
a footstool or an umbrella stand, In the 
higher grades they fashion boxes with glass 
or wire sides for the keeping of plants and 
insects, such as moths and butterflies, for 
instance, And when the cocoons are ripe 
and the insect emerges, they fashion spread- 
ing boards and little glass-covered cases for 
the dried butterflies. In the highest grades 
the boys make articles of some elaboration, 
inlaid chessboards, models of yachts, sleds, 
and stools. But ironwork is not forgotten, 
and they fashion iron lanterns and candle- 
sticks, photograph rests, and things of that 
sort which appeal to their tastes as boys 
or are admired at home when given as pres- 
ents. Teachers suggest to the boys home 
work of the same kind in addition to the 
school work. The show at the Board of 
Education contains many specimens of the 
same article in order to prove the varia- 
tions introduced by individual minds, as an 
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earnest of the principle, aduered to through- 
out, that the boy should be encouraged to 
use his own wits, not necessarily follow the 
model before him exactly if it seems to him 
better to change the pattern a bit. 


It has been observed that boys who had 
to be put apart in a class of their own be- 
cause of their dullness or indifference in 
the ordinary studies, become attentive and 
diligent when asked to make something 
with their hands. It has also been noted 
that such an awakening of interest in 
manual work led to brighter wits in study. 
This coincides with Dr. Seguin's observa- 
tions of the beneficial effect on half-witted 
children of teaching them to use their 
hands in some manual work, putting their 
fingers to some simple labor, and gradually 
giving them tools and urging them to 
fachion something. The training of the 
hands reacts on the brain. Another ob- 
servation by a New York teacher of music 
is this: The pupils of a school where man- 
val training exists grasp music better 
than those of a school without this train- 
ing. So that, while it would be absurd to 
suppose that manual training is a panacea 
in education or will make geniuses, there 
can be no doubt that it aids the faculties 
to develop and forms a slight but very 
important factor in a thorough education— 
and the earlier the better. 


For children who are destined to make 
their living by the use of their hands, it is 
obviously of advantage to get some train- 
ing in first principles at as early an age 
aa possible. But there are many profes- 
sions in which a general knowledge of 
such things is of great importance, al- 
though there will be no use of the hands 
in actuality. It will not harm architects 
or sculptors or painters to have trained 
eye and hand in these primitive ways, nor 
will civil or mechanical engineers fail to 
reap some benefit from an early handling 
of tools and some knowledge of the rudi- 
ments of drawing and water colors. 


Mechanical drawing is part of the course 
as well as shop work, but here again the 
pupils are encouraged, after making copies 
of the prescribed drawing, to make an 
original design which can be worked out 
at the bench. The purpose of the construct- 
ive work in the primary grades is to give 
manual dexterity, precision, and delicacy 
of handling. In the higher grades more 
effort is made to foster originality and 
allow the boy’s individuality to appear, the 
ages of the boys running between thirteen 
and fifteen. In order to interest the pupils 
and the families of pupils, a good many 
objects made in the workshops can be 
taken away, if they are not needed for 
actual use in the schools or go to swell the 
collection of pupils’ work. 

Schools in the more densely populated 
parts of the city where the children live in 
conditions far from ideal exercise a great 
influence for good on the families round 
about. Parents show great pride in such 
visible, tangible exhibits of the handicraft 
of their children and encourage their neigh- 
bors to keep their offspring to their les- 
sons. A special department is the Truant 
School, to which the incorrigible runaways 
are sent. Oddly enough, these children are 
apt to turn out the brightest work. It is 
as if the superabundant energy which 
makes them rebel against regular hours, 
or perhaps the sharpening of wits that 
such vagrant spirits learn in their raids 
for freedom, made them more capable when 
action is needed. In the workshop they are 
doing something, and all their faculties are 
bent on achievement as they are when at 
games that demand rivalry with others. 


The need of some general guide for the 
teachers themselves has been felt, and in 
order to meet it a series of designs is is- 
sued, with the distinct understanding, how- 
ever, that a slavish adherence to pre- 
scribed forms is not desired. What is 
sought is simplicity and attention to refine- 
ment of line and surface in the objects 
fashioned. The supplementary forms are 
planned by the pupils themselves as far as 
possible. They embody the principles of 
construction with which they are already 
familiar and offer an opportunity to bring 
out the inventive talents of the boys in 
each grade. Efforts are made to make the 
children understand that many other things 
besides the objects fashioned can be made 
by applying the same simple principles, so 
that they will not execute by rote, but in- 
telligently, thus preparing them to be art- 
ist-artisans when they are older. Simplic- 
ity, variety, and beauty are sought to be 
inculeated—how effectively cannot be fore- 
told, since the results depend on so many 
conditions of after life that it would be 
impossible to prophesy. As in all other 
forms of education, the only thing that can 
be done is to start the child mind in the 
direction that seems best calculated to in- 
terest it, encourage it to industry and 
pride in perfect achievement and give it 
confidence in its own workings. 

A review of what has been done in the 
public schools of New York toward stimu- 
lating the minds of children by manual 
work results in the conviction that this 
feature of the schools needs widening and 
strengthening by the inclusion of those 
schools where no provision exists for shop- 
work and a doubling of the force of in- 
structors. The cost of new schoolhouses 


is not grudged, but there are always people” 


ready to object te an increase of the teach- 
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in our universities, where endowments for 
dormitories and other buildings are lib- 
erally supplied by individual benefactors, 
but the staff of instructors cannot keep 
pace with the increase of other accommo- 
dations for scholars. No wonder, then, 
that the public schools suffer from the 
same trouble. Buildings are concrete act- 
ualities that appeal to the public, or, let us 
say, the “ average lay’’ mind; salaries of 
teachers leave the benefactors cold. Yet a 
moment's reflection is enough to make any 
one realize that fine school buildings and 
comforts are the secondary things; fine 
instructors the primary. The exhibition 
at the Board of Education shows that with 
the limitations imposed upon it by economy 
great good is being done. What:our New 
York schools need is more teachers of 
manual work, more workshops, and more 
time allowed the pupils to sharpen their 
wits by the training of eye and hand. 
CHARLES pe KAY. 





ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


HE colossal figure of “The Driller,’ 
by Charles Niehaus, for the E. L. 
Drake monument at Titusville,’ Penn., 
is in process of casting in plaster. It is an 
allegorical figure and is represented in the 
nude. The figure rests on one knee, hold- 
ing in his left hand the drill and with the 
hammer in his right hand is in the act of 
striking the drill. The monument is de- 
signed in the form of an exedra with ‘‘ The 
Driller” under a canopy in the centre. On 
the end of each wing is a draped female 
figure in relief; one symbolizing “ Grief” 
and the other ‘‘Memory.” The monument 
is to be erected to Col. E. L. Drake, through 
whose efforts the first oil wells were drilled 
in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Niehaus has modeled a strong figure 
of a “Roman Boxer,” represented in the 
act of tying on the cestus. The “ Boxer” 
stands in an upright attitude, and with one 
fist doubled up is carefully fastening the 
thongs of the cestus with the other hand. 

The statue of Lincoln, by Mr, Niehaus, 
will soon be placed in bronze in front of the 
Historical Society Building in Buffalo. 

— 

Mr. R. Weiman, Mr. Niehaus’s assistant, 
has modeled a small figure, in the nude, of 
a man in the attitude of a golf player, He 
is about to strike the ball, and the vigorous 
movement portrayed brings out a fine play 
of muscles down the back and legs. 

—@— 


H. Thurston Lee has nearly completed the 
portrait of Sir Thomas Lipton, for which he 
made a number of studies when Sir Thomas 
was here, two years ago, at the time of the 
international yacht races. The portrait has 
been seen by David Barrie, Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s representative, and he considers it 
a very strong likeness. The famous yachts- 
man is portrayed in a yachting costume, 
standing by the rail of a boat, with the sea 
and sky for a background. 

The portrait of Gen. Francis V. Greene 
was recently finished and now hangs tn the 
armory of the Seventy-first Regiment. Mr. 
Lee has also painted a number of minia- 
tures this year. Among them is that of 
Mrs. Cox of Pleasant Valley and also that 
of the daughter of Senator Warner Miller. 
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Percival De Luce is at work on the por- 
trait of a child of his fellow-artist, Mr. Lee. 
The portrait of Mr. Bolmar is still in his 
studio and also that of Mrs. George King 
of Staten Island. Mr. De Luce has returned 
to the painting of the costumes of the Colo- 
nial period. This time the subject is a 
small decorative panel. It is painted in a 
high key, as it is to be placed in a hall 
which is both dimly lighted and low eceil- 
inged, 

aa 

Henry Stanley Todd has recently finished 
the portrait of James McKeen, the Pres- 
ident of the Hamilton Club of Brook- 
lyn. The portrait was hung at the club a 
few days ago. Another portrait of a 
Brooklynite is that of Miss Josephine Barr, 
the daughter of Edward Barr, who is 
President of the Lake George Country Club 
and was formerly the Treasurer and Audit- 
or of the Brooklyn Bridge. 

The portrait of Malcolm Graham, Jr., is 
on exhibition at Buffalo, and Mr. Todd has 
recently painted the portrait of Mr. Mal- 
colm Graham, Sr., which has also been sent 
to Buffalo. 

Mr. Todd expects to leave about Monday 
to go to his house at the Lake George 
Country Club, at Hague, N. Y. 
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Charles Ayer Whipple is at work on a 
portrait of Col. Albert A. Pope. The por- 
trait of ‘Mrs. Mabel McKinley Baer, the 
daughter of Abner McKinley, is still in the 
studio. A portrait of Abner McKinley has 
been begun. 

Mr. Whipple's portrait of President Mc- 
Kinley is on exhibition in the State De- 
partment exhibit in the Government Build- 
ing at Buffalo. The portraits of Gen. and 
Mrs, Miles are also at Buffalo in the War 
Department exhibit. In this portrait Gen. 
Miles is represented in the uniform of Lieu- 
tenant General, 

Mr. Whipple has recently finished the 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Jacocks of New 
York. 

_- o>— 

Albert Sterner is now occupying the 
studio of Louis Loeb, but will soon go 
abroad to remain two or three years. He 
is at present engaged on some important 
drawings for Harper Brothers. Mr. Sterner 
recently.made a drawing in red chalk of 
Julia Marlowe. 
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The Sherwood studios are pretty well de- 
serted. Robert Van Boskerck and Edward 
McDowell, the landscape painters, have 
gone to London, as have C. J. Blen- 
ner and A. Miller Ury, the portrait 
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ing staff. We see the same phenomenon painters. 
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also gone to Arthur 
the Austrian portrait painter; is. 
toga Springs. F. V. du Mond ts 
Marian, L. L, and William Verplanck 
ney is at Nantucket, Mass. Robert F. 
Bloodgood has gone to Watnseott,; L. L, 
where he will spend the Summer: Robert 
C, Minor, the landscape artist, is at Water- 
ford, Conn. Miss Eugenie Heller is at East 
Gloucester, Mass., and Helen Phelps, the 
portrait painter, is at Providence, R. I. 

Mr. William A. Coffin, who has.his studio 
in the Sherwoed, is still at Buffalo as 
Director of the Fine Arts Department, as is 
also Mr. C. C, Curran, who is*Assistant Art 


Director: 
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About sixty paintings were hung in the 
gallery of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences on Wednesday. Of these 
twenty were loaned by Mr. A. A. Healy, 
eighteen by Mr. Robert B. Woodward, ten 
by Mr. Charles Howard Remington, and 
five by Mr. John Sylvester James. Among 
them are several of the ol@ masters; a Ti- 
tian, loaned by Mr. Frank Squier, “‘ is with- 
out any question,’’ says Prof. Goodyear, 
“the most important in this country.” A 
Bartholommeo Veneto and a painting by 
Bernadino de Conti, besides a good example 
of Cranach, are among those loaned by 
Mr. Healy. Mr. Benedict has loaned a 
Wyant, which took a prize at the Paris 
Exposition, and also a painting by J. F. 
Millet. Among the paintings loaned by 
Mr. Healy are two Daubignys, a Rousseau, 
a Millet, and a very good Harpigny. Among 
others loaned by Mr. Woodward are two 
Boudins, a Harpigny, and a painting by 
Bolton Jones. Mr. Remington's include one 
by A. F. Bunner and one by Volk. Mr. 
Chapman's loan includes a Corot, which 
has not been exhibited at the institute be- 
fore, and three paintings by Diaz, which 
have been there for some time. A small 
water color by Whistler has also been 
loaned by Mr. Benedict. 


———— 

Prof. Goodyear will leave on Thursday 
to make another trip of research in Italy 
and France. It is through the aid of Mrs, 
August Louis that the Brooklyn Institute 
has been able to carry om these expedi- 
tions, the first of which, in 1895, proved 
so successful. 


ROMANCE OF A JAIL. 


ADDY sat in his chair on the bridge 
and watched the visitors narrow- 
ly. Thirty years of service as 
keeper in the city prison, seven 

days ig the week, and twelve hours 
every day, had not tended to soften 
the lines of his face, nor to increase his 
confidence in human nature. He had to 
see that no visitor handed anything to the 
prisoners. Although the utmost vigilance 
was exercised, many things that had no 
right in the prison were found in the cells, 
Only the day before a man confined on his 
tier had been found under the influence of 
narcotics, and the “ roasting’’ he had re- 
ceived at the hands of the Warden made 
Paddy more careful on this particular day. 

A wee little woman had toiled up the 
narrow winding stairs to Paddy’s tier every 
day for the past three weeks to see one of 
his charges. Her husband had been ar- 
rested on a charge of larceny from his 
employers, and she had beer left to shift 
for herself. Paddy learned that she had 
no friends in the great city, and was too 
proud to tell her people in the country 
town where she and her husband formerly 
lived of their shame. Day after day she 
had come, and day after day she looked 
more pale and wan. Paddy saw this, but 
he saw a great deal of misery every day, 
and when she had passed from him on 
her way to the door of her husband's cell 
Paddy promptly forgot her troubles for 
those of his own. 

But this day, as she arrived at the top of 
the stairs, she staggered and would have 
fallen but for Paddy, who ran and caught 
her. She steadied herself, and murmuring 
something about “ anxiety and worry," she 
passed on. A few minutes later Padly was 
aroused by seeing her place her haniker- 
chief against the bars of her husband's cell 
in a way that he had become familiar with, 
He arose from his chair and crept up be- 
hind her noiselessly. What he saw cex- 
plained the woman's faintness. Her hus- 
band was breaking off pieces of the prison 
bread and handing it to her, while she ate 
it under cover of her handkerchief. 

The keeper went up and touched her on 
the shoulder. Confronted, she told her piti- 
ful story. The little money she had was 
exhausted a few days after her husband 
was arrested, and little by little she bad 
pawned everything she had. Finally there 
was nothing left except the clothes she 
wore, and she had had nothing to eat save 
the prison bread for a whole week. Going 
down into his pocket, this big-heuaried, 
grim-faced man gave her! money, and in- 
sisted on her going immediately to a near- 
by restaurant and “ filling up."’ Thereafter 
he saw to her daily wants, and not only 
called in the prison “ angel,’’ but visited the 
Judge and District Attorney himself, and 
finally obtained the release of the husband. 

As the man passed out to freedom, Paddy 
said: “If I see yer back here ag’in, I'll 
break yer face. Now go home and take th’ 
best care ye know how of the little woman 
that kept ye from goin’ up th’ river.” 





During the Honeymoon. 
Mrs. Youngwife (anxiously holding her 
husband's hat as the automobile dashes 
along)—George, dear, had you not better 
risk losing it? Won't you catch cold? 
George Dear (who has heard the same 
suggestion about a hundred times that 
day)—I don't know, dear; I'll tell you better 
in the morning. 

























































































































school work. The show at the ‘Board of | 
Education contains many specimens of the 
same article in order to prove the varia- 
tions introduced by individual minds, as an 
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HE time when Constitution, Colum- 

bia, and Independence are to race 

together off Newport is now al- 
most at hand, and it will not be amiss 
to offer some points of information which 
may be of value to those who intend to 
keep track of their doings, In a Cup year, 
when so inany persons who are not yachts- 
men themselves, or even amateur sailors, 
become interested in the competitions of 
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the huge single-stickers, built for the con- ; 


test tor the championship of the seas, the 
newspapers are hard put to it for methods 
ef presenting the results to the general 
reader. This difficulty extends to the aver- 
age youth and maiden of the Atlantic sea- 
board, who has some notion of sailing a 
catboat. In my own experience, I have 
found many youngsters who could tend the 
helm of a small catboat pretty well, but 
who could not tell which tack they were 
on, nor name the parts of the meinsail. 
The number of sailors of this sort scattered 
along the Eastern Coast of these United 
States is very large. Then there is the next 
class above, which is fairly well up in the 
terminology of the cat, but is lost as soon 
as a topsail and a couple of headsails 
heave in sight. It is with a hope of help- 
ing some of these that this article is writ- 
ten. 

I take it for granted that every one who 
reads this knows that the cup racers are 
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A—Mainsail. D—Jib topsail. 
B—Staysail. 


eS topsail, (dotted 
C—Jib, (overlap indicat- 2.) 
ed by dotted line.) F—Wworking topsail, 


single-masted vessels, fore and aft rigged, 
and that the principal sail is a mainsail, 
get on a boom and a gaff, projecting from 
the mast, Above this mainsail, of course, 
goes the topsail. Forward of the mast are 
what are called headsails, A modern yacht 
carries three of these, staysail, jib, and jib 
topsail, naming them in order from the 
mast forward. Five sails then are the 
ordinary equipment of a sloop or cutter 
yacht. When running directly, or nearly 
Girectly before the wind, racing yachis, 
either sloops or schooners, set a sail called 
a spinnaker. This is a large triangular piece 
of canvas, set on the side opposite to the 
mainsail. Its foot is extended by means of 
a boom, called the epinnaker boom, while 
its head is hoisted to the top of the top- 
mast by halyards. 

The setting of a spinnaker is one of the 
prettiest sights in a yacht race, Its boom 
is made fast to the mast by an iron joint 
called a gooseneck. The outer end of the 
spar is then hauled up alongside of the 
mast by méans of a tackle known as 
the spinnaker-boom lift. The boom now 
stands up and down beside the mast. As 
the yacht rounds the mark beyond which 
she is to run down the wind, the spinnaker 
boom is lowered away by the lift, till it is 
in a horizontal position, projecting over 


the side of the yacht opposite to that over 
which the main boom projects. The spin- 
naker has meanwhile been got up from 
below and hoisted to the topmast head. 
The sail, when .put -below,.is rolled up 
lengthwise, and tied at short intervals with 


light twine. 


This is called putting the 


work and a doubling of ‘the force of in- 
structors. The cost of new schoolhouses 


is not grudged, but there are always people” 


ready to object te an increase of the teach- 


into the head while the sail is still below, 
and hoist it right up out of the fore hatch. 

When the foot comes up the outhaul is 
hooked into the eye made for it. The out- 

haul is the line by which the outer corner 
of the sail is drawn out to the further 
end of the boom and held there. The head 
of the sail being up and the tack hauled 
out, the next move is to “ break out” the 
sail. Attached to the iower inner corner 
is a line called the sheet. A smart pull 
on this will part one or two of the stops, 
and then the rest go of themselves as the 
wind gets into the sail. The sheet is hauled 
in and made fast, and the spinnaker Is set. 
All this takes much longer to describe than 
it does to do. A spinnaker is always up 
and doing its work in from five to seven 
minytes after rounding a mark, and it is 
often set much more quickly than this. 

Of topsails, which set.above the mainsail, 
there are three kinds in ordinary use. 
These are the gaff topsail—called by the 
British a jib header—the sprit topsail, and 
the club topsail. The gaff topsail is also 
called a working topsail, and the British 
call the club topsail a jackyard topsail. A 
working topsail is three cornered, and has 
no spars attached to it. It fills the space 
outlined by the gaff and the topmast, and 
when not in use is furled against the mast. 
A sprit topsail has a long, Hight spar at- 
tached to the edge next to the mast. The 
purpose of this spar is to make it possible 
to have a sail large enough to project some 
distance above the top of the mast, thus 
increasing the ordinary amount of canvas, 


A club topsail has still another spar, at- 
tached to the lower outer corner, thus ex- 
tending the foot of the sail a considerable 
distance beyond the end of the gaff. This 
makes a still larger sail. It ts this lower 
spar which the British call a jack yard; 
hence their name for the. sail, Americans 
call it a club, and so get their name for 
the sail. Club topsails on the cup racers 
are of different sizes. Each of these yachts 
has two, and some of them have three. 
The largest size is used in very light airs. 
Sprit and club topsails are hoisted from 
the deck by means of halyards fastened to 
the sprit. When the sail has reached its 
place aloft, the sprit is lashed to the top- 
mast. The outer lower corner of the sprit 
sail (the clew) is sheeted down to the end 
of the gaff by means of the topsail sheet. 
In the case of a club topsail the sheet is 
made fast to the club, and the outermost 
end of this spar is steadied by a guy, which 
passes down through a cheek block near 


A-—Mainsail. C—Balloon jib topsail. 
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the end of the boom. Americans always 
call the forward spar a sprit; the British 
call it a topsail yard. 

Jib topsails are in several sizes. It was 
stated a few days ago that Independence 
had on one of her runs in Massachusetts 
Bay tried five sizes. This probably meant 
a “baby,” Nos. 1, 2, and 3, reaching jib 
topsails, and a balloon jib topsail. A baby 
jib topsail is the smallest sized one, and is 
carried only when the yacht is beating 
to windward, for then a larger sail would 
do more harm than good. When the yacht 
is sailing not quite ‘close-hauled, the No. 
1 may be used, and as she gets the wind 
more and more on the beam (which is at 
right angles to her line of progress) she in- 
creases the size until she sets the No, 3. 
When the wind is abaft the beam, the bal- 
loon jib topsail may be used. This is a 
huge sheet of canvas, like .a spinnaker— 
in fact the British used to call it a bow- 
sprit spinnaker—and it fills the entire space 
forward of the mast, from the end of the 
bowspr'' to the top of the topmast. It is 
sent up in stops and broken out just as a 
spinnaker is. But stops are now used on all 
headsails. It is regarded as risky to set 


them loose, as they are thus Ilable to catch 


on something and be torn. 

Balloon jibs are now seldom used, but bal- 
loon staysails are employed sometimes with 
a beam wind. They differ from working 
staysails only in being made of lighter can- 
vas and being much longer on the foot, so 
that they come away around the outside 
of the rigging when they are set. Battens 
are often used to make the outer edges of 
sails set flat. Battens are long, light pieces 


serted. Robert Van Boskerck and Edward 
McDowell, the landscape painters, have 
gone to London, as have C. J. Blen- 
ner and A. Miller Ury, the portrait 


their sonpaeliak spars. In cities dion, the 
lacing ran around the spar itself. Now 
what is called a jackstay is provided. This 
is an iron rail of T shape, to which the sail 
is held by means of clips. These clips can 
slide along the jackstay, so that the sail 
can be hauled out and made to set flat. 
Any one at a yacht race can see at the 
outer end of the boom a block and line, by 
which the foot of the sail is hauled out 
W. J. HENDERSON. 


THE WAY THE STORIES END. 


James Flynn in San Francisco Bulletin. 
“ Well?" I asked, as she laid down the 
gayly covered magazine. I was sorry for 


the ending of the tale, when the Bray | 
eyes ceasefi to flash and the kind lips to | 


quiver. 

“It is a pretty story, Mr. Norton,”’ she 
said. “Oh, no; you needn't shake your 
head. I'm not saying so just because it's 
yours. I cannot imagine how you could 
write it." 

“Pen and ink, whisky and soda, tailor’s 
bill as a stimulus! ” 

“Please don’t make fun. I want to be 
serious."" When she looks at me in her 
earnest way I am helpless. 

“Does that mean criticism?" I inquired, 
leaning. a little toward her. 

* Criticism and inquiry—if I may.” 

“Inquiry by all means. I'm rather afraid 
of your criticism, do you know.” She is 
very bright, and her remarks often help 
me, as a matter of fact. 

She opened and shut the magazine ab- 
sently. 

“What I was wondering,” she _ said, 
“was why you wrote so seriously and 
talked so frivolously; whether one mood 
was the real you, and the other a sham; 
and which was which! ” 

“I think,” I protested, “I would rather 
have the criticism, if you don’t mind.” 

She laughed softly. I like her laugh. 
“It is rather an obtrusive question. But 
I should very much like to know. You 
do mean this’’—she touched the book—“a 
little, don’t you?” 

** Y—es,”’ I said, “I suppose I do. 
when I wrote it, anyhow.” 

“And afterward?” 

“T keep my seriousness for serious occa- 
sions.” 

“Which is a rebuke to my inquisitive- 
ness, I suppose?"’ She flushed a little. 
She is rather pale generally. Some people 
wouldn't call her good looking. I do. 

“I didn’t mean it to be,"’ I apologized. 
“TI ought to be flattered at your inter- 
est—”’ 

“In your tales,” she corrected. 

‘In my tales, of course. I suppose the 
real answer is that I do not carry my heart 
upon my sleeve.” 

“But you have one all the same?” A 
touch of wistfulness makes her voice per- 
pect. 

“Try!"’ I caught her eyes for a moment 
and stopped. I had made up my mind to 
keep heart-whole before I met her. 

“Now for the criticism,” she continued 
hastily. 

“Or aS large an installment as I can 
stand." 

“The criticism must not be misunder- 
stood. You will remember, please, that I 
like the tale—like it very much, in fact.” I 
bowed. 

“The criticism is —?" 

“That it is a repetition of your other 
tales,”’ I gasped. 

“Why, I thought it was quite different.” 
She shook her head. “ Fresh characters, 
fresh scenery, new plot, original phrases—"’ 

“The machinery is different, but the 
story is really the same.”’ 

“In what way? In being about a man 
and a woman?” 

“Yes."" I laughed. 

“If you can invent a third kind of per- 
son,"’ I said, “I'll utilize it with pleasure. 
At present I haven't made the discovery.” 

“Don't be absurd. What I mean is that 
your men and women always do the same 
thing."’ 

“Fall in love?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“There are lots of ways of doing it,” I 
suggested. 

“At the present rate you will soon ex- 
haust them. Whatever will you do then?” 

I lit a cigarette, with her permission, to 
ald reflection. 

“I'm hanged if I know. 
dered myself. 
I suppose."’ 

“And when you've exhausted that?" 

“Make them fall in again! "’ She stamped 
her foot impatiently. 

“Do you absolutely refuse to be orig- 
inal? I cannot think you do yourself jus- 
tice in keeping to such a hackneyed theme 
—though I admit you do it very nicely.” 

“I might do it better if I had more prac- 
tical experience,” I suggested. There ts 
something about her big eyes and the lit- 
tle droop at the corners of her miouth 
which makes a fellow say that sort cf 
thing, you know. 

“Now, femember our compact,” she 
warned me. We were pledged to a purely 
platonic friendship. I’ve had that sort of 
thing in my tales, but it always broke 
down. 

“The breaking of a platonic compact,” 
zaid I, “would be a novel theme, don’t 
you think?” 

“Would it be interesting enough?" she 


I did 


I've often won- 
Make them fall out of love, 





George Dear (who has heard the same 
suggestion about 4 hundred times that 
day)—I don't know, dear; I'll tell you better 


in the morning. 


is part of the compact that she shall see 
me out of the door. I insisted upon it. 

“When shall I communicate the result 
of my decliberations?"’ I asked in the hall. 
“ To-morrow?” 

“I'm going to Vereker’s.” 

“And Wednesday I'm due at a smoker. 
Thursday?” 

“If you like.’ 

“ Thursday, then. Good night, Mary.” 

It is in the compact that I am not to 
call her Mary, but I do. Sometimes she 
objects, sometimes she doesn’t. On this 
occasion she only tossed her head, and 
half turned away from me, She is aware 
that she looks well in profile. I suddenly 
bent over her, and— 

“ How dare you!” she cried hotly. 

“TI couldn’t help it, Mary; you looked so 
tempting.”” But she ran upstairs, with her 
face scarlet. 

“T shall not be in on Thursday,” she 
called, as she turned the corner, “or any 
other day.” 

So I went out, feeling triumphantly fool- 
ish. 

Next Thursday I called, and she wasn't 


| out; but she received me coolly, and kept 


the table between us. 

““Look here, Mary,” I began. 

“Miss Montague, if you please! ”’ 

“T don’t please. It is quite natural to call 
a friend by her Christian name.” 

“ Ye-es; but people might misunderstand, 
we agreed; and so—”’ 

“I'm not going to pander to other peo- 
ple's stupidity,” I said, indignantly; “ and 
I don’t consider that friendship should 
have to be weighed and measured in exact 
words."’ I had prepared this remark be- 
forehand. 

““No—o; perhaps not.” I knew it would 
score. “Still, there are bounds to friend- 
ship.” She shut her little mouth. decisive- 
ly. 

“If you mean last Tuesday—” 

“I don’t want to talk about it,” she in- 
terrupted. “ Have you considered about the 
stories? "’ 

“Yes; I have reasoned out my position 
most carefully—Mary." She frowned, but 
passed the familiarity. ° 
“And your conclusion?” 

“Ts in verse.” 

“Oh, how nice! "’ Women always like a 
fellow to run to verse. I suppose it be- 
cause he is sure to give himself away! 
“Let me see it.” 

“On condition that you read it aloud.” 
She looked objections. “I want to hear if 
I have got the swing.” 

So she declaimed softly. 
that she had a pretty voice. 

TO MARY. 


I made me a tale of the tempest at sea, 
Full of thunder and lightning above, 
And the terrors that be when the storm-winds 
are free— 
But the end of the story was love. 


I think I said 


I sang me a song of a raid in the glen, 
With @ lilt of the pipsrs who played, 
Strike again, strike again, and die fighting 
like men! 
And the struggle was over a maid! 


I planned me a play of a monarch of fame, 
And his courtiers in silken attire, 
And his statesmen, who came like a moth to the 
flame— 
For a pair of bright eyes were the fire! 


I paeaned the praise of a hero so calm, 
And s0 strong in the tumult to stand, 
When I found me the charm that had strength- 
ened his arm— 
It was only the touoh of a hand! 


And I? If my heart for a moment be strong, 
If my tale for a page ring sincere, 

Or if merits belong to the play or the song— 
They are only your echoes, my dear! 


When she came to the last line her voice 
was very soft, and just a little tearful. I 
put my hand on her shoulder, and we stood 
looking silently at the paper for a minute. 
Then I drew her gently to me—the way the 
stories end! 


A CLEVER POST OFFICE HORSE 


There is a clever Post Office horse in 
Brooklyn which for some time past has 
been getting double rations, and will prob- 
ably continue to do so until the Post Office 
men discover his trick. From the sub- 
station at the corner of Ninth Street and 
Fifth Avenue are sent out a number of 
mail collecting carts through the surround- 
ing district. When the horses drawing 
these carts come in they are driven up in 
front of the station to stand until it is 
time for another collection. While thus 
standing they are fed. On the curb in front 
of each horse is placed a’bag of oats. None 
of the horses are tied, for standing is a 
part of their business. 

This is when the horse with a double ap- 
petite has his opportunity to perform a 
skillful manoeuvre at each meal. He waits 
tntil all the rations are distributed, then, 
paying no attention to his own allotment, 
he begins slowly to back. Slowly but surely 
he backs into the horse below him, which 
in turn pushes back furthét ‘and further 
until’ in a few moments the clever horse 
in front who started the backward pro- 
cession is standing in the place of his netgh- 
bor in the rear with his head in that ani- 
mal's feedbag. Then he begins to eat rav- 
enously, finishes his neighbor's oats as soon 
as possible, and steps nimbly back to his 
own place, eats his own oats, and settles 
contentedly for a stand-up nap with a well- 
fed air of placid innocence. But the horse 
at the end of the line suffers. That is no. 
Ottole nt tis eemen Serene se ie ees 
however, 


Settling Day in Sight. 
‘* Mamma, since when is our name Know- 
all?” 
“How do you come te ask that, my 
dear?”’ 





HE Summer season has now com- 
menced, and this week will see the 
opening of all the resorts. For over a 

fortnight the town has had the regular 
Summer look, and as July approaches 
will settle down to a state of social dull- 
ress which will not be broken until the 
first frosts and cold winds of Autumn warn 
the pleasure seekers by sea and mountain 
that it is time to come home. New York ts, 
however, situated in a way like London, 
and there is not a day during the entire 
Summer but that quite a number of well- 
known people are passing through,, going 
from one resort to the other, or coming in 
town for a little shopping and a little relief 
from the monotony of a watering place life. 
At present Mondays are selected as the 
days to visit New York, and one can always 
find at the Waldorf, at Sherry’s, or at Del- 
monico’s many of the fashionable women 
just in for the day. At one time there was 
even some prospect of a Summer season, if 
the cup races had taken place when first 


scheduled. 
— 


There is very little change in the regular 
programme of people who live in the whirl. 
In fact, their plans are made out year after 
year from the same pattern and their 
movements here and there are arranged 
with the regularity of clock work. In the 
beginning of the Spring. it is the European 
visit, each year, by the way, growing 
shorter. Then there is a return to town and 
a visit to some suburban place or to Sara- 
toga or to the mountains, before the regu- 
lar season at Newport or Bar Harbor or 
any one of the very fashionable places. 
The Newport season grows longer, and this 
year June found many already settled there 
for the Summer. Bar Harbor, on the con- 
trary, is just beginning to show signs of 
an awakening from its long Winter sleep. 
The hotels open there this week, and one or 
two have already been in running order 
since the beginning of June, Narragansett 
Pier commences its season within a fort- 
night. The burning of the Casino does not 
seem to have affected its prospects, and 
many of the cottages are taken and the 
booking at the hotels is extremely prom- 
ising. 

—- 4 

There is no doubt that the al fresco 
entertainment will be greatly in vogue this 
Summer. It has been always the fashion 
abroad, but Americans could never exactly 
see why French and German people, and 
even the English, took so kindly to picnics 
and excursions and dancing on the green 
and dining out of doors. A picnic at New- 
port hardly means anything in the open air. 
It is generally a luncheon served at a farm- 
house or a barn arranged for the oc casion, 
after which there is a dance, and some- 
times a feint at playing old-fashioned 
games and holding contests of strength. 
Abroad, however, this Summer especially, 
there have been many entertainments in 
the open air. Amos Tuck French has intro- 
duced this style of amusement with much 
success at Tuxedo, and Mr, and Mrs. John 
R. Drexel have given in Paris recently a 
ball on the lawn of the pavilion in the Bois, 
and they will no doubt have something of 
the kind this year at Newport. They also 
gave very delightful afternoon dances on 
the Sultana. Perhaps the old Southern 
custom, once a favorite diversion at the 
White Sulphur Springs, of holding “* Ger- 
mans” in the morning and early afternoon, 
will be revived, It would look as if danec- 
ing, which last year seemed to have been 
retired for dining, will again have a vogue 
to the delight of the young people. 

——_~¢-—-— 

The week in the 
seems to be 
reason, to 


suburbs—although there 
an objection, for some occult 
thus defining them—has been 
very gay. Already at Newport—which is, 
of course, out of the suburban circle—there 
has been some dinner giving. At Morris- 
town, the season closes within the next two 
weeks, as it does also at Tuxedo. Morris- 
town was always a favorite resort in Spring 
and Autumn, butit has suddenly again leaped 
into fashionable favor, and it has led this 
year in the number of large entertainments, 
Mr. and Mrs. ri. McK. Twombly are factors 
in this, they have been a great deal at 
their country near Convent Station, 
and, having a young daughter to bring out, 
have more than usually hospitable. 
The Country Club has had its Friday 
dances and its afternoons of golf and music, 
and besides a series of weekly musicales 
which have most successful and which 
closed last Mr. and Mrs. 
Twombly are to go to Newport the first 
week in July, and many of the other resi- 
dents around Morristown will close the 
houses about the same time, In the colony 
are Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. McCurdy, Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander H. Mrs, Alfred 
Rutgers Whitney and the Misses Whitney, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wiiliam Letchford, Mr. and 
Mrs. Allston Flagg, Mr. Mrs. Elbert 
Kip, Mr Mrs. Keasbey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Abner W. Colgate, Mr. and Mrs, Ballantine, 
Mrs, John ©. H, Pitney, Mrs. Frelinghuy- 
sen, Judge and Mrs. Garretson, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Marmaduke Tilden. 

There is not very much that is new going 
on along the Sound or the south coast of 


Long Island. The woman's metropolitan 
golf tournainent has made Glen Cove quite 


as 
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been 


been 
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Tiers, 
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an important place during the week, and 
there is now to be held a tennis tournament, 
and the boat races off the shore will attract 
many to this lovely spot. Near by is Ros- 
lyn, where the Clarence Mackays have just 
built their splendid country home, and 
where there is a large colony of fashionable 
people, many of whom are allied with the 
Meadow Brook set. In this part of Long Isl- 
and there has been much attention given to 
polo and golf, and at the end of the week 
many drove over to Mineola, where an old- 
fashioned country fair was in progress. At 
Cedarhurst there is also much polo “in the 
air.” The matches will commence there 
next week. The opening of the Bdgemere 
Hotel at the end of the week and the season 
beginning at the Oriental yesterday have 
made quite a difference in the Long Island 
resorts near New York. Many before going 
to Newport or more northern places for the 
Summer stop for a few days at the Oriental. 
—_@——_ 

The season at the more distant resorts 
has not yet begun. Southampton this Sum- 
mer will have a horse show and a number 
of attractions. Among the new cottages 
completed for occupancy this Summer is 
Red Croft, which is on Shinnecock Bay. 
This is the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
G. Francklyn. J. Bowers Lee has rented 
his cottage, Holme Lea, for the Summer to 
Mrs. G. N. Curtis, and Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Miller and Miss Lee are spending the Sum- 
mer at Far Reckaway. Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
jam Allen will be at Southampton this 
Summer. They have taken the Fordham 
house. Mrs. Allen will be engaged in Iiter- 
ary work a part of the Summer. Mr. and 
Mrs. Guy Phelps Dodge will be at South- 
ampton also. Mr. and Mrs. J. Turner At- 
terbury have rented the Hornblower cot- 
tage, and among others who will pass the 
season at the “ Little Newport” are Mrs. 
Albert Stevens, Mr. and Mrs. James L. 
Breese, Secretary Root and Mrs. Root, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles R. Henderson, Mr. and 
Mrs. George R. Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles T. Barney, Judge A. C. Monson, 
Russell H. Hoadley, Dr. Peter B. Wyekoff, 
Dr. T. Gaillard Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. De 
Lancey Nicoll, Mr. and Mrs, William C. 
Gulliver, Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus Field Judson, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Henry Trevor. 

—~¢-— 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Russell Soley and the 
Misses Soley will be at their place on the 
Shinnecock Hills. They left town this 
week. Mr. and Mrs. George G. De Witt, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Peabody, Jr., Mr. 
_ Mrs. James L. Barclay, Mr. and Mrs. 

. Thayer Robb, Mr. and Mrs. I. Chauncey 
ee Keever, Mrs. J. G. K. Lawrence, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Van Rensselaer Cogswell, Mr. 
and Mrs. George A. Crocker, Mr. and Mrs. 

W. R. Betts, and Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Betts 
will be also among those who will summer 
at Southampton. There will be the usual 
dinners and dances each week at the 
Meadow Brook Club, and as during last 
year, arranged for Fridays, and as much 
golf for the athletic and bridge for the 
quieter sets as any one could wish. South- 
ampton has changed very much in a few 
years, and it has now developed into a 
place where all the little conventionalities 
of an extreme fashionable resort are ob- 
served. 


The other Wasintiee are more old 
fashioned, and Easthampton is becoming 
rapidly a resort for those who like quiet 
in Summer, and who are also inclined to be 
literary and musical. There is quite a 
colony of writers and musicians there, and 
the place has something of what is known 
of a “century ” atmosphere. Mrs. William 
B. Draper and Dr. and Mrs. Clarence Rice 
are the centres of little coteries. On the 
north shore there is Oyster Bay, which is 
facetiously called the American Sandring- 
ham, at which there will be much gayety 
this Summer, and where not only do Vice 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt reside, but 
also a large contingent of the Roosevelt 
family. The dances at the Seawanhaka- 
Corinthian Yacht Club and the numerous 
regattas will help to make the Summer pass 
away most charmingly in this picturesque 


spot. 


While people are rapidly getting settled 
for the Summer, many have taken this time 
to go to Buffalo for the Pan-American 
Exposition, and each day the Buffalo hotel 
registers show a long list of well-known 
New Yorkers. A day is passed at Niagara, 
which is perfectly beautiful at this time. 


” 


’ Canada will, of course, attract some of the 


Summer sojourners and the little colonies 

at Coburg and other places on the St. Law- 

rence will meet very shortly. Mrs. Arthur 

Turnure will be near Niagara City, just at 

the mouth of the river, where Mr. Turnure 

has taken a cottage for the Summer. 
—&—- 

A great many from the Sound shore 
towns, such as New Rochelle and Rye and 
thereabout, and also the majority in the 
Meadow Brook colony, will be at least one 
month in Newport, but not before the 
month of August, when that place is in its 
full. Then possibly the combination of all 
the fads will make a very brilliant show- 
ing. There is no doubt that the Long 
Islanders have taken up polo first and goif 
plays second; the Tuxedo colony is strong 
in tennis, and as a sequenee squash; the 
Sound colony goes in for yachting. Lenox 
just now is divided between bridge and 


Roce ey Oe 


* motoring,” which is the latest term for 
that species of amusement. 
—@—_ 

The Summer plans of some of the Cali- 
fornians known in New York will be inter- 
esting. Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. Scott, whose 
daughter will marry this week Walter Mar- 
tin, will remain at their country place ut 
Burlingame, where the wedding will take 
place. Mr, and Mrs. Flood are at Alma, 
just the other side of Los Gatos, in the 
Santa Cruz Mountains. Miss Jennie Flood 
is thelr guest. Mrs. Genevieve Goad Mar- 
tin, with Mr. and Mrs, 8. G. Murphy and 
Miss Murphy, will pass the Summer abroad. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Crocker will be at 
Glocerdale Ranch and Mrs. Hattie Crocker 
Alexander will pass the Summer at Del 
Monte. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Carolan will 
be at Burlingame and Mrs. Will Tevis, 
Miss Lena Blanding, and Miss Florence 
Breckenridge will be the guests of Mrs. 
Fred Sharon in Paris, 

—@— 

Class day at Harvard fell on Friday, and 
as already reported, there were a number 
ot New Yorkers at the different spreads. 
James Lawrence, Jr., who was chief mar- 
shal, is a nephew of Prescott Lawrence 
His father is a member of the Knicker- 
bocker Club in this city, but the family 
live in Boston. This week will take place 
the exercises at Yale, and as there are 
many New Yorkers there it will be an 
oecasion of more than ordinary interest for 
society. There will be much interesting 
golf at Baltusrol, at Nassau, at Ardsley, 
and at Apawamis. There will be a match 
at Baltusrol on Friday. The Seawanhaku- 
Corinthian Yecht Club will have its three 
days’ open race beginning on Thursday, 
und there will be the Yale-Harvard regatta 
the same day, and the polo matches will 
be played at the Country Club at Philadel- 
phia. 

apni 

This week will bring several country 
weddings of interest to New Yorkers. Miss 
Edith Congreve and Shirley Onderdonk are 
to be married to-morrow at Durham, Mass., 
and will sail for England, where they have 
many relatives and friends. Miss Con- 
greve’s mother married Hamilton Smith, 
elder brother of the late Ballard Smith. 
Mrs. Hamilton Smith has been quite ill at 
the Waldorf, where two nurses attended 
her. She has never fully recovered from 
the death of her husband. The wedding of 
Miss Congreve and Mr. Onderdonk will be 
an extremely quiet affair. 


25, 


On Tuesday, June Richard. M. Bissell 
of Chicago and Miss Marie Melville Trues- 
dale are to be married at the residence of 
the bride’s parents, Indian Field, near 
Greenwich, Conn. Miss Truesdale’s father 
is William H. Truesdale of this city and 
Greenwich. A special train will be run to 
and from Greenwich for the convenience of 
the New York guests. The floral decora- 
tions are to surpass, it is said, those of the 
Hastings-Benedict wedding of last year at 
Greenwich, and immediately after the cere- 
mony, Mr. and Mrs. Bissell will go aboard 
Felicia, W. E. Bliss’s yacht, and will come 
to New York, the following day to sail on 
the Teutonic for Europe. The attendants 
are to be Miss Amy Jessup of Scranton, 
Penn.; Miss Grace Hubbell of Green- 
wich; Miss Mina Wilson of Minneapoils, 
and Miss Hazel Martin of Chicago. The 
ushers selected are Frank Hamlin, Victor 
Elling, Calvin Truesdale, and Messrs. Hal- 
sey, Kernan, and Hammell. The best man 
will be Arthur Bissell, and the Rey. Thad- 
deus A. Sniveley will perform the cere- 
mony. 

a 

will bring the marriage at 
Cal., of Walter 8S. Martin, 
brother of Peter D. Martin, and Miss 
Mary Scott. Miss Scott was a bridesmaid 
last June at the wedding of Miss Mary 
Crocker of California and Francis Burton 
Harrison of this city. Her attendants will 
include the Misses Susanne Green, Jennie 
Crocker, Caro Crockett, and the Misses 
Frances and Grace Hopkins. Miss and Mr. 
Martin selected many fine palms and other 
plants in this city for their California 
home while Miss Scott was visiting here 
in the Spring. 


Wednesday 
Burlingame, 
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Formal announcement was made at New- 
port on Wednesday of the engage ment of 
Peter D, Martin and Miss Lily Oelrichs of 
this city. The engagement was first an- 
nounced in Tae Times of April 23. Mr. 
Martin, as previously stated, is the son 
of Mrs. Eleanor Martin, and is an extreme- 
ly wealthy man. His father was President 
of the First National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, and his mother was Miss Downey, a 
daughter of the late Gov. Downey of Cali- 
fornia. Her first husband was a Mr. D. 
Harvey. Mr. Martin's brother, Walter 8. 
Martin, is to be married to Miss Scott next 
week, and another brother, Arthur Mar- 
tin, who married Miss Genevieve Goad, 
died. Miss Oelrichs is well known in New 
York and Newport. She is a beauty and a 
avorite. Her father is a younger brother 
of Hermann Oelrichs, and her mother, 
who was Miss Blanche De Loosey, is a 
sister of Mrs. Theodore Havemeyer and 
Mrs. William Jay. 

——-o—- 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Laurens Van Alen (Miss 
Daisy Post) arrrived yesterday on the Lu- 
cania. They have been absent about six 
months, having gone abroad for their hon- 
eymoon trip. They are stopping at the Wal- 
dorf. They will go to Newport, where they 
intend to pass the Summer. Mrs. Van 
Alen's sister, Mrs. Thomas H. Howard, is 
already settled at Newport, and Mrs. Post, 
their mother, and Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Vanderbilt are to be there this coming 
week, 


—~o— 

The Lucania brought in a very good pas- 
senger list yesterday. Among others who 
were on board were the Hon: Arthur Brab- 


azon, Mr. and Mrs, Adolph de Bary, and 
the Misses de Bary, Miss Hamilton, Com- 
mander Hunter Blair, Mr. L, Trowbridge 
Martin and Mrs. Martin, Gorden Lee and 
Mrs. Lee, T. Murray Swinyard and Mra, 
Swinyard, (Miss Gilbert of Gilbertsville,) 
the Hon. Isidor Straus and Miss Straus, 
and Mr. and Mrs, Isaac Untermyer. 
—@— 


On the Columbia, which came in yester- 
day, were two Princesses—the Princess 
Elizabeth von Hohenlohe and the Princess 
Elizabeth von Ratibor. The Princess von 
Hohenlohe and the Princess von Ratibor 
are cousins and belong to the ducal house 
of Ratibor and de Corvey. The brother of 
the Princess Elizabeth, who is middle-aged, 
is the Duke of Ratibor and Prince de Core 
vey. The house is an old one, and very 
distinguished in Prussia. 

-- 

Visitors to the Meadow Club at South- 
ampton during the past week have been Mr, 
and Mrs. Frederic H. Betts, Mr. and Mra 
Charles R. Henderson and the Misses Hen- 
derson, Mrs. H. A. Robbins, Mr. and Mra, 
Charles H. Godfrey, Miss Wilmerding, and 
others. 

-- ©&— 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Gould, who have 
the Warner house, Osborne Terrace, at 
Irvington-on-the-Hudson, for the Summer, 
gave a dance on Friday evening. The 
grounds were decorated with Japanese lan- 
terns and the dancing began shortly be- 
fore midnight. A number of the guests 
were from Ardsley. 

—_@— 

Mr. and Mrs. William Davidge (Miss 
Fanny Duer Robinson) have taken a cot- 
tage at Amityville, L. L., for the Summer, 

ane ia 

The Hotel Ampersand, at Saranac, opens 
its doors to-day, and St. Hubert’s Inn also 
opens to-day. Paul Smith's and the Hotel 
Childwold are already open. The Saranac 
Inn, on the upper Saranac, will remain 
open until Nov. 1. 

——- © -— 

The marriage of Miss Emily Delafield, 
daughter of Mrs. Lewis Livingston Dela- 
field of this city, and Dr. Rolfe Floyd, 
which was celebrated on Friday at Field- 
ston, Riverdale-on-the-Hudson, Mrs. Dela- 
field's country place, and announced 
in THe Times of yesterday, came in the 
nature of a surprise to all but the relatives 
and immediate friends of the bride and 
bridegroom. The engagement of Dr. Ployd 
and Miss Delafield was announced about 
two years ago, but no advance notice of 
the date of the wedding had been pub- 
lished. Dr, Floyd is the son of Mr. an@ 
Mrs. Augustus Floyd, (Miss Emma R, 
Cooper,) and a graduate of Harvard. The 
bride’s mother, Mrs. Lewis Livingston 
Delafield, is one of the best known women 
in the old Knickerbocker set. Before her 
marriage she was Miss Emily Prime, 
daughter of Frederick F. Prime, and 
granddaughter of Dr. Robert Hare of Phil- 
adelphia. The late Lewis Livingston Dela- 
field was a son of Major Joseph Delafield, 
who married Miss Julia Livingston. Mrs. 
Floyd is a niece of Maturin Delafield and 
Miss Julia Livingston Delafield, a sister of 
Lewis L. Delafield, who married Miss 
Charlotte H. Wyeth, and a cousin of Ed- 
ward and John Delafield, Miss Harriet 
Delafield, and Mrs. Frederick W. Long- 
fellow. 

_——<¢ -— 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Henry Lane and the 
Misses Lane have closed their town house, 
131 East Twenty-first Street, and have taken 
a cottage near Seabright for the Summer. 
They will not return to town until late in 
the Autumn. 

— & ~~ 

Much sympathy has been expressed for 
Mr, and Mrs. James Edward Davis, who 
lost their only son, a young child, last 
week. Mrs. Davis was Miss Elizabeth 
Tompkins King and the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Alsop King. Mr. and Mrs 
King have been at Ridgefield, Conn., for 
the Summer. 
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— 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid have opened 
Ophir Hall for the season. They have been 
delayed in town by the illness of D. 0, 
Mills, who is now convalescing. They will 
be at Ophir Hall until July, when they go 
to the Adirondacks for the rest of the sea- 
son. 


—- 4 --- 


Mrs. Marion McKay Le Roy and Mr, 
and Mrs. McKay of Chicago are in town, 
and lunched yesterday in the palm garden 
at the Waldorf. Mrs. Le Rey will sail for 
Europe this week. 

siceliieaiien 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish did not leave for 
Newport until last night. She lunched yes- 
terday at the Waldorf with Mrs. Orme 
Wilson. Mrs. Edward Moore Robinson and 
others were there. 


Mrs. Clarence Cary has taken one of the 
cottages at Southampton owned by Mrs, 
James F. Ruggles. Albert Barnes Board- 
man has the lease of the new Ruggles cote 
tage, but owing to the absence this Sum- 
mer of the Boardmans in Europe they have 
sublet the cottage. 

——_-@—— 

At the Golf Club dance on Friday night 
at Morristown Mrs. Rudolph Kissel ree 
ceived the guests. Two large dinners were 
given. One of these was for Miss March 
by Mrs. Grinnell Willis. Other entertain- 
ments, besides those already mentiohed, in 
the vicinity of Morristown last week Were 
the musicale at Mrs. Edward Jay’s resi- 
dence, the regular musical morning at the 
club, and dinners by Mr. and Mrs. H. McK. 
Twombly, Mrs. Henry E. Fanshawe, and 
Mrs. Abram Quick Garretson, 

— 

In the vicinity of Millbrook the Spring 
season has been quiet, but the hotels have 
been well patronized and the residents have 
been entertaining parties from towm 
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golf tournainent has made Glen Cove quite 


just now 


‘Among those who have places there are 
Mr. and Mrs. George Davison and Mr. and 
Mrs. Oakleigh Thorne. Mrs. Thorne has 
gone abroad for a short visit with Miss 
Clarisse Coudert. 

—_o— 


Mrs. William Perry is at her Summer 
place, near Bay Ridge. Her daughter, Mrs. 
Lorillard Ronalds, is at Tuxedo. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ronalds will be' at Newport late in 


the Summer. 
—e— 


Mr. and Mrs. John C. Wilmerding are at 
Orange. Miss Wiimerding has been visiting 
in New York for a few days. She has been 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Eben Wright, 
who have just returned from Europe. 

—— 

Mr. and Mrs. Stanford White closed their 
town house, in Gramercy Park, last week. 
Mr. White is fishing in Canada and Mrs. 
White is at her Long Island villa, Mr. and 
Mrs. .Abram Hewitt and the Misses Hewitt 
have friends for the week end at Ringwood 
this Sunday. 

—o— 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Borden Harriman and 
Miss Ethel Harriman will be absent all 
Summer in Europe, and possibly longer. 
Mrs. Bayard Clarkson and Miss Emily de 
Peyster are to remain in Buffalo during 
the entire Summer. 


Mr, and Mrs. J. Lawrence Townsend, 
who are at Dobbs Ferry for the season, 
have Mrs, Eugene M, Cole (Miss Townsend) 
as their guest. 


Notwithstanding Court mourning, it has 
not been such a dull season in London after 
all, and a great deal of the gayety has been 
due to the Americans, who have been giv- 
ing dinners and musicales and supper par- 
ties. Cora, Countess of Strafford, gave a 
large musicale on the 12th. She is bringing 
out her daughter, Miss Colgate, and she has 
taken off her mourning. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradley Martin, while not giving any very 
large entertainments, are constantly having 
dinners and ‘supper parties. Gen. and Mrs, 
Herbert Eaton are among those who have 
taken very much to entertaining this Sum- 
mer. Some of the largest house parties 
have been arranged by William Waldorf 
‘Astor, who is in much favor again and who 
expects the King to pay him a visit at 
Cliveden before the end of the Summer sea- 
s50n. The King has now arranged to go to 
Marienbad and thence to Homburg. The 
account of the dinner given by Reginald 
Ward at Walsingham House has already 
been cabled. The guests were seated at 
three tables, decorated differently. One 
was in crimson roses, another in lilies of 
the valley, and a third in yellow orchids. 
There were a number of titled people, and 
the Americans and Londoners known here 
were Mrs. Parkinson Sharpe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ogilvy Haig, Miss Van Wart, Lady William 
Phipps, Col. Cuthbert Larking, and Eugene 


Kelly. 
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Mrs. Cavendish Bentinck has been holding 
what is known as a’Series of “ hugh” din- 
ners. She has returned with her daughters 
from Paris. The Dowager Duchess of Man- 
chester has also come back to London, and 
Mrs. Arthur Paget and her daughter ar- 
rived there on the 17th. Mrs. Ogden Goelet 
and Miss Goelet have also come back from 
Paris, and London likewise is the present 
abode of Mr. Thaw, Mr. Otis, and Mr. 
Thorne. Mr. and Mrs. Henry White are at 
Wilton Park and have been giving house 
parties there. Mrs. White is not going out 
on account of the recent death of her broth- 
er, Louis Rutherfurd, but Miss White, with 
her father, has been at several of the 
smaller dances. 

—o— 

All the English newspapers are teeming 
with complimentary allusions to J. Pierpont 
Morgan, William C. Whitney, and Foxhall 
Keene. One of them, The Onlooker, says: 
“ Our congratulations to the winner of the 
Oaks. As a sportsman, a fine rider, and 
polo player, Mr. Foxhall Keene is well 
known, but there ts one part of his sporting 
education that Scotland can lay claim to. 
It was at Balmacaen, two Winters ago, 
that he made his first essay at rocketing 
pheasants, and a very creditable start as 
well. Long tails, never the easiest birds for 
the novice, are none the less difficult at 
Balmacaen, where Mr. Bradley Martin loves 
to bring them over as high as he can get 
them to fly. Mr. Keene is a pleasant, 
cheery fellow—active, fit, and hard as 
nails, goes without saying—and very proud 
of bearing the same name as the great 
horse, Foxhall, a designation which certain- 
ly appears to be fortunate.” 

aan 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney are 
in London. Mrs. Almeric Paget has gone 
to Nauheim to undergo a course of baths 
for the heart cure. J. Pierpont Morgan 
is stopping with his son and daughter-in- 
law at Prince’s Gate. Mr. and Mrs. Levi 
P. Morton and the Misses Morton are at 
Virginia Water, and Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Mackey have taken a house in-‘town. Among 
the Americans at the races were Mr. and 
Mrs, Harry Payne Whitney, Almeric Paget, 
Mrs. Dudley Leigh, who was with Mme. de 
Dominguez; Lady Essex, and Mr. and Mra, 
Foxhall Keene. 

— 


Paris is beginning to be deserted by her 
fashionable set, who are going to the dif- 
ferent “bains” and “eaux” in the coun- 
try. Charlemagne Tower, the United States 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, and Mrs. 
Tower were in London, having been in 
Paris for a few days. . Bradley Martin, Jr., 
was one of the players at the polo con 
for the Prix des Novices at Bagatelle. 
season has opened at Aix les 


is divided between bridge and 


Sound colony goes in for yachting. Lenox | senger list yesterday. Among others who 
were on board were the Hon: Arthur Brab- | been 
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Philippine Religious Work 


POOP OOOO OOO OTOH OOOH SOTO? oO 


LOILO, Panay, P. I., May 1.—Among the 
| delusions to be cleared away in the 
near future is that relating to the relig- 
ion of the Philippine people. Roman Cath- 
olic faith got early foothold and prevailed 
for 300 years, because it was the religion of 
the State. Any other sect allied to Spain 
might have won lip allegiance as_ thor- 
oughly. Had another sect enjoyed the 
powers which Spain conferred on the Cath- 
olics and had it used those powers as did 
the friars, for the oppression of the people, 
revolt would have occurred as it did, with 
abuses by religious teachers at the bottom 
of it. There would have been the same 
record to present in respect to any Govern- 
ment here in which Church and State were 
merged into one sovereignty. 

When the assertion is made that these 
are a Catholic people, bound by loyalty or 
conviction to that faith, new evidence must 
be brought out to sustain it. They liked 
the glitter and show of Romish ceremony, 
as they had liked before the pageantry of 
Buddhism. To that extent mainly did the 
faith sincerely interest them as a people. 
A substitute involving song, color, and 
gaudy processions would appeal to their in- 
terests now more strongly than any other, 
because of these accessories, but religious 
practices the most sedate would be widely 
adopted were there an American Church 
conducted along those lines. With freedom 
of worship assured, there will doubtless be 
room for all creeds in the religious future of 
the islands, 

Protestant mission work has not become 
widespread, but where introduced it is 
progressive. A Presbyterian missionary 
has enrolled many converts in the district 
of Tondo, Manila. It happens that insur- 


recto feeling ran high there, a circumstance’ 


worth remembering in estimating the qual- 
ity of this result. How far it.may have 
been impelled by hatred of the friars, by a 
desire. to adyertise popular defiance to 
Catholic authority and in gratification of 
personal spites, may be better judged 
after its endurance shall be tested. 


Reaction against the Catholic Church be- 
cause of friar abuses is active, if not gen- 
eral. It has driven out many who content 
themselves with the mere declaration that 
they have become churchless. Others, less 
peaceable in thought or speech, urge re- 
bellion, or general departure from the faith. 
To this sort of agitatigpn may doubtless be 
attributed the burning of churches and the 
destruction of parish property in various 
quarters. The bulk of the people look pas- 
sively on while troops occupy the conventos 
for barracks. Friars remain away, serv- 
ices rarely occur, and feast days pass un- 
heeded. Spiritual homes in which com- 
munities were reared have lost their di- 
vine office through profane use. Respect 
for them has faltered and they inspire no 
awe. Traditions that endeared and sancti- 
fied them through the worship of genera- 
tions linger mainly for scoffing. If the 
spirit of iconoclasm is not abroad, a sullen 
mood rests upon the people. There may 
be little danger of a lapse into idolatry, as 
has been apprehended. Time for that or 
for anything similar has not come, if 
threatened at all. The people are simply 
content without spiritual guidance, in the 
immensity of their relief at being rid of 
the grievous rule of the friars. 


Thus the field may not be ripe for new 
harvesters in place of those no longer 
wanted. Perhaps it has been so hard 
worked that it needs rest. The masses 
know what they would avoid, but only to 
that extent has fixity of purpose asserted 
itself among them. Wholesale agitation at 
this time by mission effort might inflame 
conditions which it were better for the 
present, in the interest of public order, to 
keep fallow. Catholic inactivity may be 
explained by this view, for it seems incon- 
ceivable that the authorities of that Church 
ean fail to appreciate that if their faith is 
to recover its standing as a spiritual agen- 
cy new aposties must be sent to uphold it. 
An experience of 300 years in dealing with 
these islands must count for something in 
estimating how the present situation 
should be handled. The conclusion may 
thus be too swift that in its failure to fill 
the field with a priesthood in sympathy 
with republican government or trained to 
respect it, the Church is throwing away its 
opportunity here and is opening the door 
for Protestantism to enter. There may be 
work enough for all, and the Catholic 
Church, so convinced and conscious of the 
obstacles that must oppose its own prog- 
ress, may prefer to save what it can by re- 
suming activity in company rather than 
incur risk-of failure by flying in the face of 
animosities possibly perilous. 

' A cautious policy must now find that 
church in the lead whenever religious work 
may be opportunely pushed. If the prel- 
ates think it will be politic to await that 
time, there will at least be defensible rea- 
son for so doing. A liberalized system, 

to new conditions of government 

as profitably undertaken later on 


appeals to the sight and hearing. The 
imagery of the Roman service and the 
rich musical variation which it affords 
are well calculated to attract and impress 
them. It is said that the early mission- 
aries made the greatest headway when 
they had adapted the Bible to native song. 
Advances accompanying Roman headway 
supremacy here changed but little the 
common passion for glittering sights and 
sensuous melodies. A new experience 
awaits the people when spiritual guides 
shall seek to lead them into other paths 
without attractions devised to captivate 
the eye and ear, 

It has been said many times by those 
having opportunity to observe the tem- 
per of the masses, and it may be regarded 
as the common belief among Americans, 
that the Catholic Church has acquired a 
hold so strong as to make it the best me- 
dium for the spiritual instruction of the 
people. This judgment is cursory rather 
than studied. Military inquiry confirmed 
testimony gathered from other sources that 
the friars were almost universally hated, 
because of behavior and practices quite 
apart from their sacred functions. Since 
this testimony did not berate the Church 
or its agents in respect to affairs spiritual, 
but confined itself to an arraignment of 
the friars for the meddlesome tyrannies 
in which they indulged in the political, 
civil, and domestic affairs of the parish- 
ioners, the inference was drawn that the 
people loved the Church while despising 
its agents. Had inquiry probed deeper. 
the judgment might not have prevailed to 
which common assent is now given. Dis- 
closures and conditions brought to the sur- 
face in the various islands indicate that the 
Church and its agents have not been every- 
where dissociated, and that in many places 
church influence’ has so far waned that 
the Catholics have much to regain, and that 
they must build anew to secure themselves 
in public affection. 


How the Catholic Church may go about 
this task or how its efforts will be met or 
counterbalanced by opposing creeds the 
churchmen must decide. Results having 
permament value are not In any case likely 
to be hurriedly reached. It has been sug- 
gested by many that when the reactionary 
spirit shall subside the inclination of the 
masses will favor the faith in which they 
were trained, and that better services can 
be done through an American priesthood 
than through any other agency. Obvious 
as are the reasons for this view, the Cath- 
elice authorities show no sign of concur- 
rence in it. Their policy isea waiting one, 
perhaps for reasons already indicated. It 
is hardly probable that they mean to persist 
in their declared purpose to return the 
friars to the parishes, for such a course 
could only incite disorder, riot, and assas- 
sination. Nor are they likely to mistake 
the opinions regarding their superior op- 
portunities for special sympathy with the 
faith which they support. Such opinion is 
based on material rather than on spiritual 
grounds, in the belief that the Filipinos as 
a people need the restraining influence. of 
such power as the Church exercises over 
its adherents to guide the common impulse 
aright and to hold in proper check its 
vagaries. If the Church is waiting merely. 
in order that it may enter the field in com- 
pany with sects against which no clamor or 
prejudice has been roused, willing to stand 
and work in peaceful rivalry, discretion 
may be said to have supplanted zeal in its 
counsels, 


There are other reasons than those dic- 
tated by prudence or fear that argue 
against the return of the friars. Their fall 
from political estate is one of them. When 
an increase of the troops in these colonies 
was proposed in Spain, Don Marceline Orza, 
then Governor General, wrote to the King: 
‘‘Send me forty friars; they will serve bet- 
ter than forty battalions.” A friar was 
worth an army in his power over the peo- 
ple. Every parish composed a political dis- 
trict, under the priest’s direction. Had 
government through the priests been wisely 
directed, Spain might have had in these 
islands resources in men:capable not only 
of resisting invasion, but of defending or 
pushing in this part of the world any enter- 
prises in which that nation might see fit to 
engage. Such may become the reward of 
good government here by the United States. 

The scandal that attached to the personal 
lives of the friars was a flagrant but by no 
means the most important or most repug- 
nant manifestation of the folly of relegat- 
ing civil interests to their control. When 
their encroachments had made them the 
landlord class of the islands; had placed en- 
tire communities under tribute, always ex- 
acting and of burdensome growth; had sub- 
jected all civil and political administration, 
even the home Government yielding to this 


rpetrating these offenses by the author- 
ity of holy office, the wonder is, not at the 
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fectionate and ferocious in turn towaré@ 
their offspring; without sincerity in their 
friendships or pity toward their kind 
Whatever the merit of this denunciation, 
it stands as a self-drawn certificate of the 
results of ministrations toward an entire 
people for a period of 300 years. The atti- 
tude of people and friars toward each other 
as thus outlined shows how impossible fut- 
ure relations are between them. 


These are the conditions upon which 
Protestantism has built. The multitude of 
grievances that underlie them are not like- 
ly to be so soon forgotten as to make haste 
in this work either necessary or desirable, 
If results are to be sought with a view to 
permanency, the best opinion here is that 
they will not be helped by inflaming pas- 
sions and prejudices already distorted; that 
unyielding counsels should hold the re- 
ligious reaction in its proper place and not 
permit it to influence the new political en- 
vironment of the islands, a task far from 
light in view of the habit of the people for 
generations to view Church and State as 
one, and a task likely to be increased by ef- 
forts so directed as to excite rather than to 
convince the people and thus retard the 
normal development which all sober inter- 
ests must desire in this field. 


It may be said that Protestant effort so 
far has been on the whole temperate and 
judicious. The activity displayed in its be- 
half in Manila has had warrant in the gen- 
eral agitation, embracing all subjects, to 
which the people there have become ac- 
customed. Elsewhere generally it has taken 
mild forms of ingratiation. There 1s @ 
school here, and a missionary at Dama- 
guete, in Negros, has started a school for 
the purpose of making friends with the 
people before he will undertake church 
work of any kind. At both of these sta- 
tions the missionaries are eager and zeal- 
ous. They belfeve that more will be gained 
if the reactionary spirit of the day be per- 
mitted to cool and to settle into deliberate 
conviction than by inflaming it and pos- 
sibly inducing worse confusion than already 
exists. That seems to be the disposition 
prevailing among other missionaries whe 
have gone out from Manila. They are 
agreed that the people among themselves 
are doing as good work-as can now be 
done for the Protestant cause, and that 
missionary activity may well be restrained 
until it can be exercised without fear of 
misinterpretation and-may be tendered for 
free and unprejudiced consideration, 


School work promises to be a powerful 
lever for furthering missionary effort. The 
Filipinos say that many of their weak- 
nesses are to be laid to lack of opportunity 
for education and they profess great eager- 
ness for schools, in some instances per- 
haps more than they feel. Apparently there 
cannot be too many mission teachers to 
satisfy this demand, The operation of the 
rule in relation to religious instruction in 
the schools is interesting as illustrative of 
the light hold that the Church now has on. 
the common heart. Since the Civil Commis- 
sion could not authorize religious instruc- 
tion at public expense it yielded to impor- 
tunity and inserted in the School bill a pro- 
vision that instruction might be furnished 
without cost before or after school hours, 
in the schoolhouses, to children whose par- 
ents requested it. The adverse comment 
provoked by this provision was perhaps 
quite as strong as would have been ad- 
verse comment the other way had the 
commission refused to touch the matter. 
But not a request has been made by a par- 
ent for such instruction to a child in any 
school. Should it be made by a Catholic 
parent, the missionaries might easily find a 
way to have similar requests made on their 
behalf. Both sides are now pleased, the one 
that the law is there and the other that its 
operation has not been invoked. 

FREDERICK W. EDDY. 


Most Tattooed Man in France, 


Languishing in a prison cell in Paris, to 
which he was relegated the other day for 
assault and battery, is one Auguste For- 
min, an ex-soldier,, who claims to be the 
most tattooed man in France. His body 
presents an illustrated version of the Drey- 
fus case, in which the most dramatic epi- 
sodes in that world-famous drama are re- 
produced with great skill. 

His right arm bears the portraits of the 
officers who testified at the Zola trial, 
together with a picture of the novelist. 
On his left arm is the portrait of the late 
President of the republic, PéHx Faure, 
and other celebrities who figured in con- 
nection with the ease of the prisoner of 
Devil's Island. Then, beginning with the 
tragical incident of Dreyfus’s degradation 
in the presence of the troops, scene after 
scene is unrolled. The spaces between are 
filled in with flags and allegorical devices, 
such as a bleeding heart pierced by a dag- 
ger, and a boa constricter crushing a man, 
In all there are 120 scenes, portraits, and 
devices. 

This remarkable example of tattooing 
was performed while Formin was serving 
in a disciplinary battalion at Biribi, in 
Tunis. He claims that the surgeon of 
his regiment offered him 400 francs for 
the illustrations on his back, promising 
to remove the skin without pain, and guar- 
anteeing that he would speedily recover 
and suffer no ill-effects from the opera- 
tion. Formin, however, preferred te keep 
his pictures, 


All But Four. 

“I haven’t seen any evidence of this 
prosperity they talk about so much,” said 
the Alphabet. 

The Numerals, which had often been 


Tayed 





rr“ 11K oldest women are the newest these 
T days. There are three nice women 
who live not far from New York who 
are going to make a trip to California this 
Summer, taking advantage of the cheap 
rates. They will go alone. But they an- 
ticipate no trouble, for they are accus- 
tomed to traveling alone. In fact every 
Summer they take a trip to some interest- 
ing place, a World's Fair if there is one, 
or to any other point which attracts their 
attention. The youngest of the travelers 
who will go to California, is seventy-four 
and the oldest eighty-four. They are three 
sisters who live the quiet lives of orthodox 
Friends during the greater part of the 
year. 
- <> — 

Did any one know that those lovely old 
Quaker bonnets, which in the soft grays 
and browns, the Friends’ colors, seem to 
stand for peace and quietness and every- 
thing that is of good report, are venomous 
things, and have a distinctly bad effect 
upon their wearers? They act as sounding 
boards, which are particularly bad for the 
ears of the wearers, and the dear old 
Quaker ladies who have worn them the 
greater part of their lives are frequently 
deaf from that cause alone. But even or- 
thodox Friends are giving them up now, 
and the three California travelers will not 
wear them for traveling bonnets. 

- -o— 

The heart of one of New York's most 
estimable residents has been in a state of 
revere sprain nearly approaching a fracture 
recently. ‘The cause has been an accident 
which occurred to a handsome cat which 
is making the family a Summer visit, and 
which is highly esteemed. The cat's name 
is Noah, a large and handsome animal, who 
is either subject to attacks of vertigo or 
he is not accustomed to great heights. 
Whichever it was, he was sitting in a 
window on the third floor of the house by 
the side of his hostess one day,. when all 
ef a sudden and without apparent cause 
he fell to the ground, There was terrible 
apprehension, and the family rushed en 
masse to the rescue. Noah was brought 
tenderly in, bathed with witch hazel, and 
pul to bed. Apparently he was not seri- 
ously injured, but there was great fear 
that the shock might be too much for him. 
He was tenderly nursed, and fish and soft- 
shell crabs were taken to his bedside to 
tempt his appetite. It was not certain 
that he had entirely recovered until the 
other night, when the family was awak- 
ened by a great racket in the parlor. It 
was found to be Noah, who is as large as 
a small pony, and it was at first thought 
that the climax of his illness had been 
reached. This was a mistake. however, for 
he was merely pursuing his normal voca- 
tion of catching mice. It settled the ques- 
tion of his iliness, the family came to the 
conclusion that he convalescent, and 
he now takes his conventional 
fashion. 


was 
meals in 


A Fiatbush family has not been so fort- 
unate and its members are deeply mourning 
the loss of Oliver Twist. Oliver Twist was 
the largest and handsomest cat in Brook- 
lyn. It will be noticed that the pet cat of 
each story is the largest and handsomest in 
the city. This is always the case, for it is 
vouched fur by the family owning the cat. 
Oliver Twist being the largest and hand- 
semest cat in Brooklyn, as before stated, 
was tenderiy loved by the family with 
which he made his home, It would seem 
that quiet Flatbush should be the paradisce 
of cats, but it is enough of a country place 
to have an occasional dog loose, and it was 
dog which worked Oliver 
Twist's undoing. He bounded into the yard 
which the domain 
day and sprang at poor Oliver, who fled to 
the house physically unharmed, but with 
his nerves in a terrible state of shock. He 
fell into convulsions immediately, and after 
that ran into a decline, which the family 
physician, who was called, pronounced ner- 
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ash barrel for the benefit of whoever might 
need them, have more time to mend, or 
less scruples about holes, Of all the stoek- 
ings brought to Nght there was only one 
pair that escaped the ash barrel. This was 
a pair of brown silk stockings about which 
hovered tender memories. They were 
saved and put aside again for mending. But 
that time js not yet. 
-—@© — 

The woman who is putting away her 
Winter clothes should haunt Central Park. 
It seems that the posts to the arbors in 
the Park are—some of them, at least—of 
cedar. At Seventy-second Street and Eighth 
Avenue they were making alterations on 
one of the arbors one day last week and 
pieces of these cedar posts were lying 
around. The hearts were of that deep rich 
eedar red and the chips as fragrant as they 
could have been when the cedar was first 
put in place. Those chips are among the 
best of protections against moths. The 
little children of the rich can emulate the 
little children of the poor and gather their 
mammas' supplies for the Winter flannel 
chest. The papas will appreciate this an- 
other Fall in carrying around with them 
the odor of cedar in place of the overpower- 
ing smell of moth balls as they start out to 
business on the first cold day clothed in 
a resurrected overcoat, 

—--@—-- 

A daughter of Eve wno is visiting in New 
York learned a valuable lesson the other 
day, but whether she profits by it remains 
to be seen. She is visiting at the house 
of a friend, and with her hat on was about 
to ge out one afternoon. But first she 
went to a big set bowl in the dressing 
room to wash her hands. The house is a 
large one, arid the bowl sets in a big Slab 
of marble, with a formidable array of fau- 
cets above it. There was one strange feat- 
ure about two of these faucets. They were 
those at the extreme ends on either side 
of the bowl, and they were tied with 
strings as if to warn the unwary against 
touching them. But of course there could 
be no reason, when there was a faucet over 
a set bowl, for not using it, so the young 
woman, with her curiosity well aroused, 
turned on the water from the extreme 
right-hand faucet. Probably Eve herseif 
had not her curiosity so quickly rewarded. 
As the young woman reached for the fau- 
cet she leaned well over the bowl, when 
whist! from the centre of the bow! there 
came straight up in her face, in her eyes, 
her nose, her mouth, over her hat, and 
over her collar, a strong, fine spray which 
soaked everything it touched. It did not 
take long to get out of, but it was a very 
wet young woman who sat down to gasp 
and rose up again to recurl her hair, dry 
her bedraggled feathers, and put on a 
fresh collar. Those are delightful sprays 
and do the complexion no end of good, but 
they must be taken in homeopathic doses 
and without hat or collar. 


Trials of a Dressmaker. 


HE woman who goes into business in 
New York does not find that her path 
leads her along a bed of roses. This is 

particularly true when her business is that 
of making gowns for her fellow-women. 

“You never know a woman until you 
make a gown for her,"’ says an erstwhile 
society woman, whose finunctal reverses 
have taken her into business. “ You may 
know a woman socially for years and find 
her everything that is kind and lovable 
and charming; but the minute she starts to 
get a new gown she is a different woman. 
A woman's dress touches her in a tender 
spot, and any one who can exactly suit her 
with one is fortunate. 

“American women are notably difficult 
to please in matters of dress. This is gen- 
erally understood abroad, where they have 
a reputatfon as trying customers. A 
Frenchwoman is easy to please. She wishes 
to look pretty, she wishes a certain effect, 
and if she gets it she dees not care about 
the making, and she does not care much 
about the material. She only wishes to 
look her best when she puts on a gown. She 
does not care really whether a gown fits or 
not; that is to say, she does not expect to 
look in her gowns as if she had been melted 
and poured in from a mold. A certain fit 
is insured when she goes to a smart place 
to have her made, and that 


gowns is all 


|. she asks. 


* But American woman wishes not 
only the effect, but her gown must be cut 
just so, and there must not be a wrinkle 
im it If she discovers an infinitesimal 
pucker beneath a fold, something that will 
not but will necessitate pulling the 
whole gown to pieces if it is removed, she 
never feel 
- The re 
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quite pleased unless it is done. 
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Young girls are not as particular 
about their frocks, and it is no trouble to 
make gowns for them unless their mothers 
find the same trouble with them that they 
do with their own. in a while it Is 
the daughter who the mother's 
gown, but that is not usual. 
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perience. Experience is necessary, and 
there is no Way of getting it but by work- 
ing fort. 1 began absolutely without cap- 
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man, and made the lighter part of a wo- 
man’s wardrobe negligées and matinées. It 
was hard work, and of course I could not 
compete in prices with the shops where the 
work is done on a larger scale. But I was 
very successful, and from that the work 
has grown. 

“When. my first customers for. gowns 
began to come I had only one crinoline 
mode! and a paper flower, 1 always say I 
had to use all of my resources and al) my 
work depended upon my own individuality. 
If a evstomer came in In those days T had 
nothing to show-her, and I would rush 
into the work room and pick up the first 
thing that came to hand. Then I began 
going to Europe, once a year only at first, 
and so the work has developed. But it is 
the hardest kind of work, and it takes all 
a woman's energy, her nerve force, and all 
the talent and good temper she possesses.”’ 


Women and French Gowns. 
667 IS absolutely necessary to go 
abroad and bring home the French 
styles and the French gowns if one 
is going to cater to the women of America,” 
says the woman importer. ‘The trouble 
is that women are like a flock of sheep. 
What one woman has the other must have, 
and so they follow each other's fashions, 
have everything made along the same lines, 
und are happy. ‘The best-dressed women 
wear French clothes to a great extent, and 
other women who are endcavoring to fol- 
low in their train copy the French styles 
when they can do nothing more, and as 
soon as they are able get the genuine 
I’'rench gowns for themselves. 

“That is not because we cannot do the 
best of work in America, for we can. The 
actual ‘work done here is much superior to 
that of the French coutouriers and mod- 
istes. As for the sewing in most of the 
French gowns, it is nothing but basting, 
und the frocks are cut with but little regard 
for exactness. You take a French gown 
and pull it apart, and you will very likely 
find that the one side is several inches 
longer than the other. Still a good effect 
has been attained, and that is all that is 
asked by the Frenchwomen 

“Americans need more confidence jn them- 
selves. If they would only think that they 
could do what the French are sure they 
ean do they would have no trouble. I have 
a clever little artist who makes original de- 
signs for me, and I am willing to pay her 
big prices for them, for they are always 
good, I showed her some material that I 
nave had in the house for some time the 
other day, and told her that I wished a de- 
sign for it. She brought me a charming 
one. There is nothing startlingly original 
about it, but the bands of trimming are 
used to the best advantage, there is a touch 
of color that is smart, and the lines are 
good, ° 

“No, I would not be willing as yet to 
give up my French models for those of 
home design, but I would be glad to be 
one of the first to take a step in that direc+ 
tion. It is a change that could not be made 
in a day or in years, but we can do 
something to prepare the road for an- 
other generation. As far as I am person- 
ally concerned, from a business point of 
view, it would be impossible for me to give 
up French models and French styles now. If 
I should give up my semi-annual trips 
abroad, my clientele of customers would 
think that I was degenerating. I would 
lose easte, and altogether it would be im- 
possible. 

“Then France is the centre of the 
fashionable world, the whole world of 
fashion. With conditions as they are at 
present, it is a necessary part of an edu- 
cation in dress to go abroad; it widens 
one’s horizon. One advantage that the 
French have is in the materials at hand. 
For the most beautiful silks and ribbons 
and everything that is needed or can be 
imagined, they have only to take a dozen 
steps to find it. It is in the effect that 
the French excel, and the little touches 
which they give to their work which make 
them chefs d'oeuvre. 

“There are many women who are never 
quite happy unless they can obtain the 
real French model gowns. It will make 
no difference if others are made exactly 
like therm on this side of the water, with 
the only exception that they will be better 
made, better cut, better sewed, and per- 
haps made with better materials. If it is 
not the original French gown, with the 
name of the French maker in the inside, 
they do not appreciate it. Some women 
are willing to pay fabulous sums for im- 
ported gowns, more than they are 
worth. 


“ There is no money made, however, as a 
rule, on imported models. One gown that 
I bought over on the other side cost me 
$185, not counting the customs duties, which 
add 60 per cent. to the cost. I had to sell 
that gown for $150. The &verage woman 
knows practically the cost of a gown, and 
she is not willing to pay $150 or $200 for a 
simple foulard. A gown for which I pay 
$200 in Paris, will cost me $820 to get it over 
here, and in importing it there is no cer- 
tainty that it will be sold. There would 
be no possibility of getting the money back 
on imported models if they were not re- 
produced. Sometimes they are exact re- 
productions of the French model, or again 
we improve upon them. As a rule women 
prefer to copy the French gown exactly. 
Many women are not quite sure of them- 


much 


selves, they cannot quite trust any one over | 
that | 


here, but they feel that anything 
comes from Paris must surely be correct. 

“ American 
be the smartest.<dressed women in 
world, They not only have 
clothes, but they know how to put them on 

those women who really dress well. 
have the chic of the Frenchwoman. They 
may put on a simple shirt waist, but they 
know how to wear it and how to carry 


the 


; a 





women are acknowledged to | 
beautiful ! 


They | 


But the average woman needs 
She needs to assert 


themselves. 
more individuality. 
herself. 

« “I believe in, making clothes to suit the 
woman always rather than to slavishly 
follow the styles. If big sleeves are fash- 
icnable and small ones are more becoming, 
I believe in the small sleeve or vice versa, 
Many women are perfectly willing to dress 
along individual lines. Take it all together, 
there {s a growing tendency fo individuali- 
ty. There is more of it than when I was a 
child, | know. At that time, if bangs were 
fashionable, every child wore a bang, 
whether it was becoming to her or whether 
she looked better with her hair drawn 
back from her face. As a rule, when a wo- 
man is having her gowns made, if she feels 
that every effort is being made to give her 
the best results possible, she is willing to 
abide by the advice of the woman who is 
making the gowns. 

“There are two types of women who 
aim to be well dressed. One of these is the 
woman who is not quite sure of herself or 
of the woman who is making her gowns. 
She does not entirely trust in advice, and 
is never fully satisfied with her clothes 
unless they bear a well-known French 
ha!! mark of some kind. As a_rule, a wo- 
man of this kind will have no improve- 
ments upon the French models. If she 
cannot have the model for which she is 
willing to pay much more than for the 
reproduction, she wishes to follow it in 
every particular. It may be necessary to 
give them better materials and handsomer 
than the French models, but they are not 
quite pleased with them. As in other things, 
& is the woman who Is sure of herself and 
her position, and who has been wearing 
handsome gowNg for many years, who is 
not afraid of originality. 

“While the well-dressed women in Amer- 
ica are exceedingly smart, there is not one 
in one hundred of the average women who 
has good taste. If they go to be dressed 
to some one who has good taste, they look 
passably well, but unless they do they are 
unfortunate. 

“In the way of materials for gowns, this 
has been a great year for linens, the sheer 
grass linen gowns and the coarse linen 
gowns, tailor made and trimmed with Rus- 
sian lace. One of the odd things in Paris 
was that I saw so few foulard gowns. 
Everything there was of the voile or veil- 
ing. There is nothing, in my»opinion, how- 
ever, that will take the place of the foulard. 
Made up simply, it is a pretty gown for 
general use, and made up more elaborately, 
{t is a handsome gown for other occasions,” 


An Unselfish Little Mother. 


HE was a bright little slp of a coune 
try girl, not yet in her teens, 
burned, blonde, and handsome, 

carried her heart's treasure, a big doll. 
With her were a man and woman, evi- 
dently her father and mother, wholesome- 
looking folk. The man wore store clothes 
and the woman's garb, like that of the 
child, was neat and .becoming. It would 
have been safe to guess that they were of 
one of the many excursion parties in New 
York last week, and that they hailed from 
an agricultural district in Pennsylvania. 

The girl was interesting because of her 
frank ways and her beaming demonstra- 
tions of admiration as wonder after won- 
der of the metropolis was revealed in ka- 
leidoscopic fashion. The doll was little less 
attractive. It had a chubby, vacuous face, 
with checks as red as pegnies, Irish-blue 
eyes and heart-shaped carmine lips. Its 
toilette was composite. On its flaxen curls 
was a tiny. lace cap fastened under its 
chin with blue satin ribbon, a scarlet waist 
covered its bust and arms, and the gown 
was after the Mother Hubbard style and of 
chintz with a rose pattern that dwarfed 
the “ poupée.” 

When the party turned into 
from Broadway the child had 
away from the fascinations of a troop of 
automata which a toy vendor was display- 
ing on the pavement, and Dolly was car- 
ried face down. Its guardian at Ann Street 
was for a moment overwhelmed with 
amazement at the towering Park Row sky- 
seraper and craned her neck to take in its 
vast height. 

Suddenly she remembered that she was 
selfish and had forgotten her pet. Bend- 
ing over the doll, she turned its face sky- 
ward so that it, too, might enjoy the spec- 
tacle. Just then a woman who had been 
smitten by the charm of the _ incident 
voiced her appreciation in *‘ So sweet!’ 

The little girl turned, blushed through her 
tan, parted her lips in a shy smile so as to 
display beautiful teeth, and as she turned 
to go away, bent over the doll and ar- 
ranged its dainty cap with a feminine poke 
of her forefinger. 


sun- 
and 


Park Row 
torn herself 


Roof Garden Visitors. 


For the first fortnight after the opening 
of those aerial resorts, the roof gardens, 
especially that of the Waldorf, it is a re- 
markable fact that most of their patrons 
are New Yorkers, and those mostly men 
and women of means who have been kept 
in town late from reason or another. 
It is no novelty to them, and yet they re- 
pair to them ea and appear to enjoy 
them as much as though they were entirely 
new, and expressions of 
pleasure and amazement at 
the appointments, decorations, lights, &c. 
A few nights, however, seem to satisfy 
the appetite of the New Yorkers, and their 
Then they are 
early Summer visitors 

Western, and South- 
apt to linger in 


one 
erly 
overhears 


one 
often even of 


numbers gradually lessen. 
succeeded by the 
from the Southern, 
western cities, are 
town until August. These in turn are 
cecded by the country visitors 
simple, whose annual custom it is 
the metropolis in August and who would 
no more miss this annual trip than the 
Gothamite would his or her trip to London, 
Paris, or Newport. 


who 
suc- 
pure and 
to visit 
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Gowns Seen at Fashionable Restaurants. 


RS. FREDERICK VANDERBILT, 
when lunching recently at Sherry’'s, 
wore a deep nun’s veiling frock, the 

skirt fitted from the waist nearly to the 
knees in fine tucks. The bodice had the 
customary blousing in front, and the cream 
chiffon vest was trimmed with lace. The 
sleeves and back of the corsage were 
tucked. With this costume Mrs. Vanderbilt 
wore a large, light crinoline hat, that flared 
more than is usual in the case of her 
chapeaus, and a boa of black chiffon. 


- —-o— - 


Mrs. George Crocker wore at luncheon at ; 


the Waldorf on Monday a remarkably beau- 
tiful frock of dark blue point d’esprit over 
white silk. The lace was nearly all cov- 
ered with leaves and large flowers out- 
lined on the net on white silk ap- 
plique, the leaves, pear-shaped, filled in 
with plain blue. These began at the foot 
of the bottom of the skirt and ran toward 
the waist line, higher on the sides than 
elsewhere. The bodice was the same, save 
that the flowers and leaves were smaller, 
and the ffont had boleros of the flowered 
lace and a soft accordion-plaited blouse 
front of white chiffon, which, instead of 
blousing to 
line, stopped an inch or two above the 
belt. The sleeves were flowered to the el- 
bow, where a full puff of plaited chiffon 
was inserted. Below the elbow there were 
alternate bands of the blue point d’esprit 
and white silk, the white silk also covered 
with the lace. The long point over the 
hand was of the flowered work. The hat 
matched. . 

Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish was seen on Mon- 
day in a nun’'s veiling of deep blue over 
taffeta. The skirt was fitted like a sheath, 
with tiny tucks not over six inches long 
from the waist to the hips. It closed in 
the back with invisible plaits, and was 
perfectly plain, save that three clusters of 
three-quarter-inch tucks ran around the 
skirt, the first some six inches from the 
bottom and the upper cluster above the 
knees, The bodice had a yoke of blue taf- 
feta, and also a band above the waist line. 
The veiling was applied in clusters of Uny 
tucks an inch and a half wide, with an 
equal space of plain material between. 
These tucks formed points on the yoke at 
the top, and were stitched flat. The front, 
while fastened to the belt, was loose at 
the sides and showed a full blouse of soft 
white silk. The stock was white silk, em- 
broidered in French knots, and two rows 
of very narrow pale blue ribbon followed 
its irregular edge. The same combination 
finished the bodice at the waist line, and 
the sleeves, which were in clusters of 
lengthwige tucks that matched the bodice, 
were gathefed into a cuff of the white, pale 
blue, and French knots, were slashed at 
the back midway from the elbow to the 
wrist, and filled in with tucked white silk. 
A large black hat trimmed with full black 
plumes was worn off the face. Mrs. Fish 
carried a scarlet parasol. 

----@®—— 

Mrs. Joseph Stickney was seen the first 
of the week in a black broadcloth gown. 
The skirt fitted without fold or tuck, and 
trailed slightly in the back. The coat, an 
Eton jacket, was short enough in the back 
to show the folded belt of cream satin 
caught with a diamond buckle. It had a 
long, pointed front. The blouse worn 
was cream china silk, blousing at 
the pointed waist line. A yoke was 
outlined in lace stitch and was embroid- 
ered. A large hat of rough black straw 
was worn well over the face. Its white 
underbrim had knots of white ribbons in 
the back, where it turned up slightly, and 
the rather flat crown was adorned with 
stiff black feathers, 

—@—- 

An exquisitely simple and chic frock of 
pale blue linen embroidered in white silk 
floss was seen on Fifth Avenue Monday. 
The skirt barely escaped the ground. It 
was fastened in the back under invisible 
plaits. There was no flounce, but straps of 
the linen nearly two inches wide were 
stitched over the seams of the front and 
side gores. At the bottom of the straps a 
vine with star-shaped white flowers 
was embroidered with white silk, the 
flowérs growing smaller at the top and 
ending about twenty inches from the 
waist. Thé blouse waist was tight fitting in 
the back, ending in a plain band of the 
linen. A yoke ‘was outlined in a fine 
vine of silk floss. The front bloused into 
the customary deep point and was covered 
with the white flowers and vine. The col- 
lar was a simple straight one of the linen, 
the vine design running around it, and 
there was a turn-over of white. It was 
fastened with a diamond horseshoe. The 
sleeves were a modified bishop ard the 
wristbands showed the white embroidered 
flowers. White gloves were worn. The hat 
was of dead white straw, sailor in shape, 
the brim rolling up slightly. White feath- 


a tiny black feather were placed flat’ on 
the brim, and directly in front there were 
several quill-shaped tabs and a knot of 
white satin polka-dotted in black. 
—@— 
Mrs. Henry Sedley was seen walking 
Fifth Avenue the other day in a 


a deep point below the waist | 


ders. The sleeves from the elbow down 
were of the lace. The hat worn was of me- 
dium size, a modified boat shape, in black 
English straw. The brim had .two box- 
plaited ruches of inch-wide black velvet rib- 
bon. At the left of the crown was a clus- 
ter of short black ostrich tips with a black 
aigrette rising from the centre. 
tea pepeene 
Miss Webb one day during the week wore 
a beautiful frock of the palest possible blue 
linen, with a long, perfectly plain skirt and 
an Eton jacket, the front having the long 
ends. A white blouse, a large pale-blue 
hat, and a pale-blue chiffon veil completed 
the costume. 
enc paines 
Mrs. Ballard Smith wears a charming 
gown of white china crepe. The plain skirt 
| is fitted tightly at the waist line and about 
the hips, but falls full at the feet. The bod- 
ice blouses slightly in front, and has a 
plastron of white ‘“ widow's crepe” ex- 
quisitely embroidered in white silk. The 
sleeves from the elbow down are of the 
same crepe embroidered. 
-- ge 
An original linen froek was seen at the 
Astoria. It was of deep brown 
meshed linen. Both skirt and jacket were 
box-p'aited. The skirt was formed of taper- 
ing box plaits stitched flat, and there was 
no fullness whatever. The flared skirt 
swept gracefully out at the bottom. About 
a foot from the floor in front and eighteen 
inches behind the plaits seemed to be 
pressed down instead of stitched. The front 
breadth alone showed no plaits. Just before 
the pressed plaits began they were left 
loose from the skirt a sufficient width to 
allow the running through of black taffeta 
ribbon ubout four inches wide, and where 
this emerged on either side the front breadth 
there was a soft bow, with ends that fefl to 
the edge of the frock. The jacket was an 
ton, close-fitting in the back, edg@d with 
heavy écru lace, and short enough to show 
a six-inch belt of the black taffeta. The 
front opened over a blouse of the linen and 
lace. The stock was of taffeta, linen, and 
| lace. The wearer had on a black hat, small, 
trimmed with black tips, and black suede 
gloves. 


loose- 


a 

Miss Barbara Sedley wore at a Sunday 
evening dinner at Sherry’s white dotted 
Swiss over taffeta. The skirt had one 
deep flounce, trimmed with three narrow 
ruffles having “ criss-cross’ insertions of 
fine lace. The waist bloused slightly both 
front and back, and the yoke and sleeves 
had a profusion of the lace criss-crossing 
entre-deux. The sleeves extended well 
over the knuckles, and had slits in the 
euffs for the thumbs. A girdle of light 
blue satin and a boa formed of large 
chous of pale blue chiffon and satin rib- 
bons were worn with the gown. The stole 
ends of chiffon had chous of the ribbon 
half way to the ends. The hat worn 
exactly matched the boa and girdle. 
It was a large one of crinoline, with 
threads of silver. At the left of the front, 
where it rose off the face, was a large 
chou of the satin ribbon, and from this a 
fold of the ribbon ran around on the right 
side to the back. Blue tulle faced the 


brim. 
— 

Miss Edna Loew at a recent wedding 
was seen in a simple but chic gown of 
black and white silk in tiny checks. It 
fitted smoothly, without fluff or break, 
and was severely plain. A very little black 
velvet was combined with it. The hat was 
an ecru straw set straight on the head. 
The brim projected all around and was 
trimmed with black velvet ribbon. 

—_@— 


Mrs. William Payne Thompson the day 
after her arrival from abroad lunched at 
the Waldorf in a gown of a mixed red and 
white, the effect at a little distance being 
that of plain red in a soft “ crushed straw- 
berry’ hue. The skirt did not train. It 
was fitted in the back and over the hips by 
tucks set close together, extending perhaps 
a foot below the waist line. In front there 
were two groups of tucks, say two inches 
wide, extending down about two feet, two- 
thirds of the way to the knees. The coat 
was tight fitting and single breasted, ex- 
tending three inches below the waist line. 
The bishop ‘sleeves were gathered into 
bands of white cloth, with numerous rows 
‘Of black ‘velvet ribbon at the top of the 
band and appliqués of black velvet. Six 
black and white. buttons were sewed on the 
fullness at the back. 
white cloth with black velvet figures and 
ribbon appliqued on, and this ran down on 
either side the front. Mrs. Thompson wore a 
large hat of light-brown rough straw. There 
was a decided but low crown. A wreath of 
red and white currants and white flowers 
covered the brim, and under the left side, 
where the hat was lifted, were red and 
white flowers 

me Qnce 


Miss Atherton Blight- wore at her 
luncheon on two different days equally 
charming ‘and simple frocks, One was a 
ight brown linén ‘gown of heavy but fine 
quality, The skirt was long, sweeping out 
elght ‘or more inches in back, and just 
clearing thé floor in front. It was fitted 
without.a tuck or fold. In the back the 
skirt was perfectly flat. Three narrow 
box plaits stitched at the edges and widen- 
ing a little at the bottom, and some eight 
inches deep, were the sole relief. The 
Eton jacket reached almost to the belt in 
the back, was cut to close in front, and 
was fitted with darts. Several large 

‘were applied on one 
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and set straight on the head. It had four 
V-shaped pieces that turned back on the 
crown and-met in its centre, thus forming 
four sharp points, like those on the tri- 
corner hat, and there was one directly in 
front. The hat was of coarse light tan 
straw, with a white braid outlining the 
points. No trimming was used. 

Miss Blight’s second costume was of a 
tiny black and white shepherd's plaid in 
fine wool, the skirt identical in cut to the 
linen frock, but trailing rather more. The 
Eton jacket, a trifle shorters showed two 
narrow stitched bias bands of the goods 
that formed the "belt attached to the skirt. 
It was cut to close in front by loops, and 
the buttons, covered with the dress ma- 
terial, were small and set in groups of 
three. The fronts had darts, were turned 
back, and faced with the material, and 
piped with white. A white linen blouse 
was worn. The hat, also worn straight on 
the head, was cream-colored rough straw, 
turned up slightly in front and trimmed 
with white wings. 

peena aston 

Mrs. George Crocker wore at a recent 
wedding a beautiful pure white lace gown. 
Midway between the. neck and waist line 
varying widths and lengths of black velvet 
ribbon were appliqued in cuirass effect, and 
the same ornamentation was applied to the 
skirt midway from the waist to the bottom 
of the frock. A flat toeque of black and 
white completed the costume. 


In Central Park. 


HERE are not many people in the 
- Park to enjoy the days or think of 
the poet compared to the crowds that 
could be seen when by chance there was a 
pleasant morning a month ago. 
Pw 


Then the bridle paths were crowded with 
riders and the drive, as the morning wore 
on, showed many smart turnouts. Every- 
thing is in a reminiscent condition just 
now. 

sae atin 

Many of the handsome rigs that are to 
be seen are driven by the coachmen, who 
are exercising the horses. All the good 
horses are not out of town, for a handsome 
chestnut of Perry Belmont's, with a col- 
ored man on his back, is one of the travy- 
elers down the bridle path. 

some impaee 

There are some pretty girls there, too, 
and some in smart, trig riding habits. One 
of these is wearing one of those stylish 
Russian crash suits in the natural color of 
the linen. The coat is made tight fitting, 
the skirt coming well down over the hips. 
It would button snugly up the front if she 
was not leaving it open for coolness. The 
general style can be seen, the front cut- 
ting away sharply from the waist line in 
true cutaway-coat fashion. Probably the 
girl is wearing a white shirt waist under 
the coat, but it is not to be seen, for the 
big white scarf fastened with fancy pins, 
fills in the whole front of the coat. The 
hat worn with the suit is a small sailor 
with a black band. 

— 


So is the hat of another trigly habited 
young woman who wears a tight-fitting, 
mixed gray coat, with a black velvet col- 
lar. She is a good rider, and sits her horse 
as if she were in a rocking chair. 

—— 

That is more than a man, who is out 
with two small boys, his sons, undoubted- 
ly, is doing. He is sawing at the bit, while 
his mount seems to be trying a two-step. 
“All his fault,” says the horseman who 
is looking on. “If he would let the animal 
alone, it would be all right. He saws at 
the lines and thinks he has a’ bad horse.” 

—@o— 


All kinds of coats go by, and the girl 
with the light box coat is the next woman 
to make her appearance on the bridle path. 

—_@—. 


The young man who follows her is one 
of the reminiscences of early Spring. He 
is riding without a hat, as so many of the 
men have been doing lately in the Park. 

—_o— 


Why should not a grocer know how to 
ride a horse, and why may not a grocer’s 
wife be an expert equestrienne? That mid- 
dle-aged man and woman on horseback, 
the horseman says, is a grocer, and his 
plump wife a groceress. There is no rea- 
son for this, except that the nice, mother- 
ly-looking rider who is wearing a white 
shirt waist with her black habit skirt is 
sitting on her horse as she might be sitting 
in her easy chair at home knitting, her 
back well rounded over in a way which 
does not make for effective lines on horse- 


back. 
—e—. 

She is a great contrast to the girl with 
the “ Fifth Avenue line,’’ the straight front, 
who has just whisked breezily by on foot. 
There is no curve to her shoulders, and she 
is straight as a die from the tip of her 
chin to the lower edge of her skirt. 

—o— 

It won't last long, though. There is an- 
other girl who represents a fad that came 
before the straight front girl made her ap- 
pearance. That was at the time when 
every other woman left off her corsets and 
encircled her waist, no matter what size, 
with a pretty little ribbon girdle. That 


curves of her body and must give her 
muscles free play. Dear! but she did, too, 


The willowy fad suggested too much the 
theories of Darwin to last. It did good in 
bringing in the short corset, which is be 
coming, but the woman left the rest of it 
and her free muscles behind when she 
went in for the straight front, and now, 
poor dear, she never was in such a har- 
ness in all her life. 


waoeeaien 

“That is all very well,” says the doctor, 
who catches a glimpse of her just before 
she whisks out of sight, “but some of 
those straight-front girls are going to ex- 
tremes. It is all very well to stand straight 
naturally, but notice—there is one now— 
what do you think of a girl who stands 
like that? She is actually curving out her 
backbone in her endeavor to stand straight, 
and if she keeps it up she is going to have 
curvature of the spine. Wait until you see 
that girl in a bathing sult and you will 
see that she has a strange figure. We are 
developing a race of girls who will be on a 
par with their mothers or grandmothers 
who practiced the Grecian bend some years 
ago.” 


oe 

There are any number of runabouts and 
road wagons out. In some there are girls 
driving alone, and they look pretty and cool 
in their light frocks. A couple of men in 
light suits are among the smartest people 
to be seen. The man-in-a-Panama-hat is in 
one of the road wagons. 

——— 

The man-in-a-high-straw-hat is out in @ 
motor carriage, one of the handsomest, 
with two seats upholstered in red leather, 
the body of the carriage white. It is too 
bad to be out alone on such a fine day. 

— -®—— 

The woman-with-a-red-parasol is driving 
in an open motor carriage, with the driver 
in the back. That is a thoroughly comfort- 
able turnout, and there is nothing more at- 
tractive in the way of dress than a red 
parasol in the setting of green trees. 

——y-—— 

The women who hire carriages are out in 
cabs, and what bad luck most of them 
have had with their turnouts! There are 
two pretty girls driving behind the poorest 
old rackbones of a horse. It is enough to 
spoil the pleasure of even a drive through 
one of the most beautiful of parks in the 
most beautiful of June days. And there is 
no need of it either. Girls, if you have good 
judgment you will select your cab horse 
and driver with as much care as you do 
your gowns. Get a good, plump horse every 
time, a smartly dressed driver who sits 
straight, and in Winter the man with the 
handsomest fur cape. There may be some 
style even in a public carriage. 

—_—@— 

That is a smart looking girl driving 
tandem in a smart tandem cart with 
her coachman beside her. She is wearing 
one of those serviceable and always nice- 
looking dark blue suits, a little blue jacket, 
with broad white lapels, and the white of 
her bodice shows below it. Her hat is a 
simple one of black, and she handles the 
lines as If she understood them. 

. —_—~—?— 

She is not having half the fun, however, 
of a nice little lady behind her. She is 
driving, too, with the coachman beside her. 
Hers is a more conventional rig, that would 
have been called a plain every-day buggy 
atone time. There is a round, plump horse 
who gets over the ground at a good pace, 
but with no signs of running away. The 
little girl is having such a good time! Her 
pink frock flutters in the breeze, her light 
hair flies out behind her, and she leans for- 
ward as far as possible to get a good grip 
on the lines, while she jabbers as fast as 
her small tongue can go, and the colored 
man beside her shows all his white teeth in 
appreciation of the fun. ‘‘ Whoa, Charlie,” 
cries the small girl to the plump horse .as 
she goes around a curve, and Charlie hears 
and jogs on as before, neither faster nor 
slower. 

—— 

Another small driver is a boy of twelve 
or thirteen, perhaps a little older than the 
girl. He is on the front seat of an open 
surrey, driving a team, with the coachman 
beside him, while a couple of other boys of 
his own age occupy the back seat. The two 
boys in the rear take off their hats and 
reach forward and take off that of the 
young driver. The morning is the time 
when the children enjoy themselves. Every 
other surrey is full of them, the coachman 
driving, and usually mamma along, too. 

cotinine 

Three pretty young girls are driving alone 
in a dogeart and three tiny girls are driv- 
ing in a little basket cart drawn by a 
shaggy buff pony. There is the coachman in 
the rear to see that they come to no harm, 
but the children are driving, little tots not 
more than seven or eight. 

——o-——- 


All of the “ everybodies"’ have not gone 


maids are pretty and attractive with their 
trig waists, white aprons, and flying cap 
strings? Not a bit of it, not this maid in 
the Park. She might be a Bridget 

the kitchen for any beauty she 


certainly French, “ Oui, 
says to the small boy with her as 
something in place as she requests 


; ere 
“Ya, wirklich,” says a pretty, 
young woman, a little further along 















q Challenge to the 
| Aati-Caateenists 





66 OU surprise us, Mr. Larrabee; we 
+ thought you would be on the Lord's 
side of this question.” 

They were talking about the army can- 
teen. Mr. Larrabee said it had been an ex- 
cellent institution; the trio of women 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union wo- 
men from Kennebunk--held that Congress 
did right in abolishing it, ‘‘ obedient to the 
Christian sentiment of the country.” The 
women were getting decidedly the worse of 
the argument, so they “called up the re- 
serves.”’ If they couldn't reason the enemy 
into surrender, they would overwhelm him 
with pious billingsgate. 


Many a man has hoisted the white flag 
when confronted with the proposition that 
in holding to his position on the canteen 
question he has been defying the will of 
God. But Mr. Larrabee did not hoist the 
white flag. He gazed for a moment some- 
what scornfully at the women. Then he 
made his reply. 


, 


“You remind me,” said he, “ of that ere 
piece about the Prooshun Emperor that 
Capt. Coghlan reeled off when he got back 
from Manily, ‘ Meinself und Gott! Hoch 
der Kaiser!’ I dunno where you git your 
license for sayin’ God's agin the canteen. I 
dunno what right you have to say: ‘ Us and 
God's on the right side and Silas Larrabee’s 
on t’other.’ 


“TI knowed it was comin’, though. I 
ain't lived in a prohybition State fifty year 
without gittin’ a pootty good idee of the 
argyments the prohyhitionists use. If you 
want to know what I think of sech talk I'll 
tell ye. It comes nigh bein’ the profanest 
kind of profanity. I'd a good deal rather 
hear a pirate cussin’ the legs of his own 
grandmother than to listen to sech talk as 
you've been givin’ me. 


“*Us and God!’ It takes two to make 
a bargain. How do you know’ God wants 
to be yoked up with you in this ‘ere can- 
teen business? 


“That’s jest the way you folks went for 
the President and the members of Congress. 
They was a law on the statoots that every- 
body that knowed anything about it knowed 
was doin' no end of good in the army. 
Everybody that had investigated it knowed 
it would be a bad thing for the army to 
have it repealed. They ain't no question 
that if Congress had tuk a secret ballot— 
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Silas Larrabee Asks 
Them How They 


Know the Lord Is 
On Their Sid: 





voted accordin’ to what they call the Aus- 
tralian system—that ‘ere canteen wouldn't 
have been abolished. 

“The officers of the army wanted it to 
stay in the army, and they said so, They’s 
one pootty good thing about the American 
army officer. He ain’t afeared of nothin’. 
You can’t scare him with swords and bul- 
leta and b’jocks, you can’t scare him with 
yawp. All through this ’ere canteen busi- 
ness he hasn't had but jest one idee—the 
good of the atmy. ‘The army needs the 
canteen,’ he said when the trouble begun; 
‘we want that ‘ere canteen back, and we 
want it awful bad,’ he’s sayin’ now. 

“The President wanted the canteen to 
stay. He knowed it was a good thing. 
Jerusalem! But didn’t you folks abuse him? 
I dunno’s he could have lipped back very 
well, bein’ the President, but if I had been 
in his shoes, I'd have let you have a few 
strickly parli'mentary remarks when you 
come at me with them ‘ Us and God’ let- 
ters, speeches, newspaper pieces, and reso- 
luticns. 

““Some of you wanted to fire the Presi- 
dent out of the Methodist Church because 
he was the head of an Administration that 
allowed what one of your female spouters 
called ‘branch hells’ to flourish as Gov- 
ernment institutions. 


“*Branch hells!’ Well, tell you 
one thing, ladies; it .takes something 
stronger than lager beer, sour wine, and 
sassyparilly to make anything that comes 
anywhere nigh bein’ related to the place 
you think I’m goin’ to because I ain’t agin 
the canteen. 

“If you folks is lookin’ for ‘ branch 
hells’ I'll tell you where to find some of 
‘em. Jest foller the soldiers that goes out- 
side the army posts to wet their whistles 
now that the canteens has been closed up. 
Instead of nice, cool, comfortin’, innocent 
stuff, they git what I call prohybition 
whisky, because they mostly gits their 
drinks in places where they don't sell 
nothin’ that wouldn't eat the stomick out 
of a cook stove. 


“They run up agin the wust devils that’s 
doin’ business on the face of the earth— 
devils in petticoats that makes beasts of 
‘em, gits their money away from ‘em, and 
sends ‘em back to camp the miserablest 
lookin’ critters you ever see. 

“You ought to go along with some of 
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PARK TREASURES. 
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ROBABLY the least known of the pub- 
P lic museums in the City of New York 
is that in the old Van Cortlandt man- 
sion in Van Cortlandt Park. The house it- 
self was erected in 1748, and is now in the 
custody of the Colonial Dames of the State 
of New York, who have recently expended 
a considerable amount in restoring the in- 
terior of the old dwelling to its original 
condition. 

Architecturally the house is essentially 
Dutch. Standing as it does on the eastern 
slope of the river chain of hills, it com- 
mands an extensive and charming view. 
The Albany Post Road runs to the east of 
the house and the Mosholu Tavern near by 
was once the stopping place of all travelers. 
Fenimore Cooper has immortalized the sec- 
tion of the country surrounding the man- 
sion in his tale of Revolutionary times, 
‘“‘The Spy.’ The whole region teems with 
memories and landmarks of bygone times. 
The history of the house is full of romance, 
and it stands to-day one of the most inter- 
esting relics of the Colonial period. Not 
less quaint and individual than the exte- 
rior is the interior. It is very like step- 
ping backward a century and a half when 
one crosses the door sill, sees the curious 
furnishings, and thinks of the makers of 
history that the old halls have sheltered. 
An air of olden times still pervades the 
whole building, and the Society of Colonial 
Dames has endeavored so far as is possible 
to restore it to its original condition. 

To the lover of antiques the house is a 
treasure mine, for it contains relics that are 
almost priceless, which have been loaned 
by individuals or old Colonial families 
throughout the country. In the main hall 
are a pair of antlers taken from a deer shot 
on the grounds, which it is said these ani- 
mals frequented as late as 1782. To the 
east of the main entrance is the drawing 
room, filled with quaint old furniture, while 
the west room, known as the Washington 
room, is filled with glass cases containing 
relics that are guarded constantly. 

This room is unchanged since the time 
when the Hessian Commandant of the 
Green Yagers occupied it, and Gen, Wash- 
ington made it his headquarters just be- 
fore his triumphal entry into New York 
on Evacuation Day, 1783. In olden times 
it was a guest chamber, and later a library, 
but is now used as the museum. It was 
in this room that Capt. Rowe of the 
Pruschbank Yagers expired in the arms 
of his bride-elect, Miss Elizabeth Fowler 
of Harlem, and his ghost is said still to 
haunt it on the anniversary of his death. 

Among the relics here is a piece of 
Martha Washington's wedding gown, a 
coat worn by Gen. Putnam, pieces of jew- 
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elry once owned by individuals famous in 
history, and many family portraits. 


In the dining room, where Gen. Wash- 
ington and Rochambeau dined on July 23, 
1781, after having reconnoitred the woods 
in the northern part of Manhattan Island, 
are dishes, china, and old pewterware set 
out on a heavy mahogany table, as if 
awaiting the arrival of guests. These 
are almost 200 years old. William Henry, 
Duke of Clarence, afterward King William 
IV., also dined in this room with Rear Ad- 
miral Robert Digby of the British Navy, 
and so pleased were they with their en- 
tertainment that on their return to New 
York they sent to their host, Augustus 
Van Cortlandt, the huge teak wood 
vultures that for many years surmounted 
the posts of the old gateway, but that are 
now on exhibition in the west parlor of the 
mansion. 

These vultures, of grotesque form and 
heraldic design,. have a history. They 
were part of the spoils taken from a Span- 
ish privateer during the Revolutionary 
War, and were considered even then as 
curiosities. How old they are or where 
they were originally taken from is not 
known. 


Up stairs are three large bedrooms fur- 
nished with beds so high above the floor 
that it is necessary to mount four ma- 
hogany steps to clamber into them. The 
chairs are cumbersome, and the draperies 
and linen are remarkably fine pieces of em- 
broidery. 

The kitchen which has recently been 
furnished is appreciably interesting. Its 
huge fireplace and brick oven shows how 
vell our ancestors provided for creature 
comforts. Hanging about the fireplace 
are ancient waffle irons, ladles, and other 
cooking utensils, and from the rafters are 
suspended numerous brass kettles. On the 
floor is a rag carpet, and in one corner a 
sto*l and spinning wheel. 


Dne relic that attracts much attention 
is an old cannon that was dug up by Will- 
iam Ogden Giles on the site of the Ameri- 
can Fort Independence, and loaned by 
him to the Society of Colonial Dames. The 
gun is one of the twenty-one nine-pounders 
carried off from the Battery by the Sons 
of Liberty Aug. 23, 1775, and hauled to 
King’s Bridge and left in charge of the 
Minute Men. On the night of Jan. 17, 
1776, these guns were loaded and stopped 
with stones and rubbish, and later had to 
be unspiked by the British. They were 
aftevward mounted in the works erected 
by’ the American troops on the hills about 
King’s Bridge, among which was Fort 
Independence. After the evacuation of 
Fort Washington Col, Lasher, then in com- 
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them critters when they go reelin’ home 
and speak to the Colonel about ’em—just 
say to him: 


“*We done that. It was us that druv 
them soldiers out of a quiet, comfortable, 
decent place, where a man couldn’t get 
drunk in a thousand years, no matter if 
he had a thirst on him lke Sahary and a 
tonnage in him like a gas tank. It was us 
that showed them soldiers how to forgit 
they was human bein’s and git down to 
pootty nigh the lowest depths of degryda- 
tion. It was us that done all this noble 
work—Us and God.’ 


“ Knowin’ jest what work you was doin’, 
I sea'cely see how the President held him- 
self back when you was treatin’ him so 
nasty. I sorter think if he had jest got his 
dander up and guv you folks a good rakin’ 
over, he’d had the country behind him 
solid's the Rocky Mountains, and the can- 
teen wouldn't never have left the army. 


“I dunno’s I blame the President for 
keepin’ his mouth shet. Perhaps he thought 
it was Congress’s business to wrastle it 
out with you folks. He was right if he 
did think so, but he made a mistake if he 
thought they was ginger enough in Con- 
gress to do it. Congressmen was afeard 
to stand up for what they knowed was 
right—afeared they'd lose their jobs. Pootty 
nigh every one of ‘em heard from you 
folks. ‘Us and God’ wants you to vote agin 
the canteen, and we ain’t to be trifled 
with '—that’s the way you went at ‘em. 
They daresn’t stand up agin such talk. 

“TI think a good many of ’em was scat, 
though, when they wasn’t no sense in their 
bein’ scat. They was plenty of Congress- 
men that could have stood out agin you 
without runnin’ no resks, 'specially if they'd 
come out and said, ‘ You can’t force me into 
votin’ agin my jedgment and conscience. If 
the people of my deestrick wants a man 
that's goin’ to turn tail every time a mob 
of howlin’ dervishes comes after him they 
can elect him, but while I'm settin’ in Con- 
gress reason's goin’ to guide me—you can't 
scare me wuth a cent.’ 


“They'’s a old sayin’ that the Lord hates 
a coward; so does the Américan people. A 
good many folks that thought they was 
goin’ to be in the statesmanship business 
for life has lost their jobs jest because they 
was cowards. As a general thing, a mem- 
ber of Congress makes ten friends in his 
deestrick by bein’ honest and manly to one 
he makes by cringin’ and crawlin’. 


“You church folks is consid’able given to 
dogmytizin’. When I was a young man, 
courtin’ her that arterwards become Mrs. 
Varrabee, they was folks in Ogunquit that 
used to say Si Larrabee was doin’ some- 
thing terrible wicked when he hitched up 
his hoss Sunday afternoon and druv out 
Bald Head Cliff way to see the gal he'd 
promised to marry, 


* Dancin’ was another thing that riled 
up the church folks. When my darter was 
sixteen year old, a man come here from 


mand of the fort, was ordered to evacuate 


the fort, burn the barracks, and remove 
the guns. On Oct. 28, 1776, he carried out 
the order given him, but being unable to 
procure horses to move the cannon, he hid 
them in a‘trench. This was uncovered 
when the foundation of William Ogden 
Giles’s house was laid in 1853. Mr. Giles 
then dug up fourteen of these cannon. He 
gave twelve away to different organizations 
and kept two, one of which he has now 
loaned to the Society of Colonial Dames. 
The museum is open to the public daily, 
free of charge, except on Saturday when a 
fee of 25 cents is charged to aid in de- 
fraying the expenses of maintenance. 


Clothes for Whitney’s Stable Boys, 


PRING suit season has arrived for 
half a hundred men and boys scat- 
tered between Westbury, L. I., and 

the Sheepshead Bay race track, and they 
are impatiently awaiting the arrival of 
other members of their immediate organi- 
zation in the employ of William C. Whitney 
to realize their dreams of splendor for the 
season of fresh and new things. The ab- 
sence of hardly more than a dozen of their 
number has so far delayed the customary 
breaking out of all the Whitney stable 
hands in the customary new clothing that 
twice a year the employer presents to his 
race track employes. Those who are wait- 
ing in New York for the coming of those 
that are in Kentucky are beginning to grow 
impatient. 

Mr. Whitney established the custom the 

first year that he engaged in racing, and 

the stablemen now look on the gifts of 

clothing as a matter of course. Twice a 

year it is the custom of their employer to 

see that every man and boy in his stable 
has a new suit of clothes, and in the Fall 
of each year he also provides an overcoat. 

The clothing is not contract made or of 

the “‘ hand me down” variety, either. The 

best sporting tailor in Broadway makes 
the garments to the measure of each indi- 
vidual, Mr. Whitney stipulating only when 
the orders are made that the men are to 
have the best, and paying the bill without 
question. He also provides hats and shoes. 

So it is that twice each season the Whit- 
ney stable hands are the best dressed of all 
the hundreds of employes about the local 
race track. For the past three years the 
employer has paid on an average about 
$7,000 a year for the gifts of clothing to his 
race track employes. The seasons for the 
presents have been Spring and Fall in the 
past, and so it is that the ‘“‘swipes” and 
exercise boys are impatient for the return 
of those of their number who were sent to 

Kentucky. The sooner they get back to 

New York the sooner the Westbury con- 

tingent of the local race track population 

























Portland and started a dancin’ class, and 
Annie j'ined. One day the Deacons comes 
to me and says: 

“* Brother Larrabee, we don’t see how a 


member of the church can jestify himself 
in sendin’ his darter to a dancin’ school.’ 


“*Why not?’ says IL 
“* Because,’ says they, 
amusement.’ 


“* Well,’ says I, ‘if Annie Larrabee never 
does nothin’ sinfuller than dancin’ I reckon 
she'll stand about as well at the jedgment 
seat as any gal in Ogunquit; anyhow, I 
ain’t afeared to take the resk.’ 

“ So it’s been ever sce I was a boy. The 
church folks is all the time sayin’ things is 
sinful that ain't no more sinful than 
pickin’ huckleberries or winkin’ at a har- 
vest moan. 

“This dogmy of yours about the canteen 
is jest like the rest. They ain’t nothin’ 
behind it; it ain't nothin’ but dogmy. 

‘“ Here’s a regiment of soldiers. It ain’t 
made up of Miss Nancies, college Presi- 
dents, Jedges of the United States Supreme 
Court, and ministers of the Gospel. Ex- 
cept in war times, when paytriotism fills 
the army, it’s a collection that ain’t got 
no more moral principles than a circus has, 
Well, what be you goin’ to do with them 
soldiers? There they be. 

“ Goin’ to treat ’em jest as though they 
was as innocent as the little tin soldiers 
you give your young ones to play with? 
Well, if you be, I ain’t. I'm goin’ to look 


‘it’s a sinful 


at things jest as they be. I ain't goin’ 
to treat the regiment as if it was a 
Sunday school class. There’s fellers in 


that ere regiment that’s as bad as heathen 
is, and they’s some that’s wusser'n heath- 
is because they’s had consid’ble more 
experience. I'm goin’ to make the regiment 
as moral as I can, but I don’t nuss the 
idee that it is ever goin’ to be the moral- 
list body of men on the face of the earth, 
not by a long chalk. 


en 


“Now, both your way and my way 
has been tried. They ain't no question 
in the jedgment of them that knows that 
my way worked good; on the other hand, 
your way is raisin’ the Old Harry with 
the regiment. 

‘““What's your authority for sayin’ God 
likes your way better’n He likes mine? 
How did you find out that I was offendin’ 
agin God by advocatin’ a raytional way 
of dealin’ with a public problem? Who 
was it told you God was pleased when 


Congress was scared into abolishin’ the 
canteens? 
“TIT don’t want to say nothin’ to rile 


the feelin’s of you ladies, but I think I'm 
jestified in protestin’ agin the way you 
take the name of the Lord in vain. It 
may be jest my way of lookin’ at it, but 
true’s my name's Silas Larrabee I like 
the pirate’s cussin’ better’n I do yours.” 

ROBERT W. WELCH. 

Ogunquit, June 18. 





will blossom out in the latest 


styles and fabrics. 


of Spring 


A “Tip” as to Hotel Life. 

An experienced traveling man who makes 
his home when in New York at the Astor 
House gave his young friend a pointer 
yesterday. ‘‘ When I come here,” he said, 
“*I do not rush up to the desk and tell the 
room clerk that I shall be with him a 
month or so. Nay! I merely register, get 
a low-priced room, and then stay as long 
as 1 want to. You cannot go to the Astor 
and engage a room at $1 a day for longer 
than one night. Try it.” 

The younger man made the effort and 
was promptly turned down. : 

Said the room clerk: ‘“ There are fifteen 
ahead of you on the waiting list. This is 
the silly season, when wives run away and 
husbands seek the comforts of city hotel 
life." 





Why the Congregation Smiled. 

One young theological student is wonder- 
ing if he will ever become a successful min- 
ister. He has his doubts, for his sermons 
are often rendered ludicrous by an un- 
fortunate lisp. He was called to fill a 
temporary vacancy in a village church last 
Sunday and gave out as his text: 

“He that perverteth a shinner from the 
error of his ways, shall shave his shoul 
to life and cover a multitude of shins.” 

Yet he wondered why his congregation 
smiled. 


She Learned Quickly. 

Bridget was just over, and didn't under- 
stand the uses of the call bell, so her mis- 
tress explained that she was to come to 
rang it. The next day milady 
missed the bell. She called Bridget to 
inquire about it, and Bridget replied: 

“Sure, mum, I have it, and when I want 
you I'll ring it.” 


her when she 
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. Determined. 
He—What dé you think of him? 
She—He has such a square jaw} 
he must be a very determined* chap. 
He—Well, I should say so! His matches 
always light the very first time. 


I think 


Yachtsmen and Yachtsmen. 

“Ts Jones much of a yachtsman?”’ 

‘Bet your life he is; he’s the kind you 
read about.” 

‘*“Where, in the comic papers?”’ 
Musical Coney Island. 
world of music the worst 
“Grand opera” is being ‘“ pro- 
duced’’ on the Bowery at Coney Island, 
and as a “continuous”’- affair, at that 
They even attempt “ Siegfried!” 


In the has 


come. 
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FISHING, SHOOTING, CANOEING. 
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OR the benefit of the salt water fishn- 
erman who delights in extracting the 
weakfish, bluefish, and other gamy 

salt water inhabitants from their moist 
abode, a new rod has been devised this sea- 
son. 

It is a three-piece affair, consisting of a 
butt 19 inches in length, with a double cel- 
luloid wound hand grasp, and a middle 
joint and tip, each 38 inches long. The 
guides, of which there are five, are of the 
large trumpet pattern, and the end of* the 
rod is mounted with an extra large double 
tip, through which the line runs freely. 
The reel seat of the rod is sufficiently large 
to accommodate a 150-yard reel. The rod is 
a much smaller calibre than a wooden rod 
of equal stiffness and strength, but, being 
made of tempered steel, it has an amount 
of spring to it which will make casting, 
with a moderately heavy sinker, far more 
pleasant than with the ordinary wooden 
salt-water rod. When it comes to playing 
a fish, one gets the benefit of all the 
excitement there is in the sport, instead of 
feeling as if he were hoisting up an anchor 
with a derrick. The rod being hollow, is 
very light, and the length of 88 inches in 
which it will pack is much less than that 
required by a two-joint wood rod of equal 
length. Being metal, it will not warp or 
set, and the guides, being bound to it by 
wire instead of silk windings, obviate the 
general Spring overhauling and rewrapping 
which wooden rods require. In spite of its 
obvious advantages, this rod is not an ex- 
pensive one, as it can be purchased in most 
sporting goods store for a trifle less than $7. 

Of course, if one is going to fish from a 
dock or from a steamer at the Fishing 
Banks, it is not the sort of an implement 
with which one would care to lift a large 
fish out of the water, but for boat fishing, 


with a landing net or gaff at hand, it 
seems to pretty thoroughly fill the bill 
for men who do not care to invest in an 


expensive bamboo rod. 

Those who attended the Harlem River 
regatta on Memorial Day noticed with sur- 
prise the number of canoes gathered along 
the course, At the previous year's regatta 
one or two of these craft might have been 
observed by any one who was particularly 
on the lookout for them, but’ this season 
they seem to be very popular. There are 
good reasons for the favor which these type 
of smali craft have found in our open 
waters, the causes of which are the ease 
with which one may learn to navigate 
them as compared with the amount of time 
and effort required in becoming a moderate- 
ly expert oarsman. Their lightness—a sev- 
enteen-foot open canoe, weighing about sev- 
enty-five pounds—enables one to transfer 
his boat to and from the boathouse rack 
without assistance, and allows their being 
kept under cover when not in actual use. 
This, by prolonging the life of the craft 
for many years, makes the cost price ex- 
tremely moderate, when it is calculated on 
the basis of an investment for a number of 
seasons’ enjoyment. .I do not know of any 
better proposition for a man who is fond 
of boating than a seventeen-foot open pad- 
dling canoe, built of cedar and covered on 
the outside with water-proof canvas, which 
makes her always water-tight. She is al- 
ways ready for use when required, without 
any preparatory soaking to swell up her 
seams, as if often necessary with the ordi- 
nary wood-built craft if stored away for 
any length of time during the hot Sum- 
mer. I have specified a seventeen-foot 
length, because, contrary to the belief of 
most novices, a 17 foot by 31% inch beam 
canoe will paddle much more easily with 
one man aboard than a 15 by 30, and, 
when it comes to carrying a crew of two or 
three, the difference in favor of the seven- 
teen-footer, both in speed and ease of pad- 
dling, will be greatly appreciated. They 
are just as easily managed as the smaller 
boat, and the two feet additional length 
give them a storage capacity which is 
totally out of proportion to the few dollars’ 
difference in price between the two sizes. 

Oo - 

There is a pretty bit of water connecting 
with Spuyten Duyvil Creek, although it is 
but little known even to the habitual oars- 
man who rows on the Upper Harlem. 

If, after passing Fordham Heights Sta- 
tion, instead of turning to the left through 
the Jarge drawbridge that spans the en- 
trance to the ship canal, one continues to 
the north, there is reached a long cause- 
way plerced by two arches. This is the 
old Farmers’ Bridge, deriving its name 
from the fact that in the old days, when 
the northern. part of what is now New 
York City was an agricultural region, sur- 
rounding farmers used to cart their grain 
over this bridge to an old grist mill. Pass- 
ing through the arches of the bridge, one 
strikes a still bit of water, whose beauty 
has been more or less spoiled by the filling 
in incident to the raising of the level of 
Broadway and the erection of the new 
fron and stone bridge. This occupies the 
site of the old foot bridge that a few years 
ago lent such charm to the spot. Passing 
through this, one goes down a narrow 
stream underneath the old and historic 
King’s Bridge, which at one time was the 
only connecting link between Manhattan 
Island and the mainland. Beyond this Hes 
a lumber yard on one side and an old wharf 
to the left hand, at which a semi-occasional 
coal barge lies anchored. 

Passing the lumber yard, on the right 
hand side there is a trestle bridge, across 
which runs the Hudson River Railroad, 
which here comes close to the water. It does 
Rot look particularly inviting underneath 


this structure, and for this reason no doubt 
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mouth. Just a few yards beyond the rail- 
read bridge is a wooden structure on which 
the King’s Bridge Road crosses. As svon 
as this is passed the scenery becomes more 
attractive, and what apparently looked like 
an outlet of a sewer proves to be a winding 
stream, which appears to have tried to 
form as many figure eights as possible in 
a given distance. 

For the first half mile or so of this course 
one passes private floats and docks with 


rowboats moored to them. After that 
one swings through the curves of the 
stream, going alternately through open 


meadow land or under the shade of trees 
on its western bank. For a space of a 
couple of hundred yards the stream itself 
runs parallel with Broadway, and from the 
boat one can watch the trolley cars speed- 
ing up and down and cyclists pushing 
themselves through the dust. Then it 
swings back again westward and skirts a 
wooded bank, which offers several inviting 
shady spots where one may land for 
luncheon. 

A couple of miles from the 
two old sluice gates, which are 
ly relics of dilapidated 
eanoeist will have no trouble in get- 
ting through these at half tide. A ‘man 
with a rowboat will probably have more 
difficulty. Just above these the stream 
turns sharply castward and goes through 
the tunnel underneath Broadway. It is 
well to negotiate this tunnel at about half 
tide, as a pipe runs across the arch from 
side to side, and if the tide is high it will 


mouth are 
evident- 
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be necessary to get down pretty low in 
one’s boat to pass under. Once across 
Broadway, however, the stream swings 


northward through rushes and sedge which 
grow to a height of five or six feet. 

It is almost impossible here to realize that 
one is so near the heart of New York City. 
The rippling of the water caused by the 
passage of the boat startles the muskrat, 
who crosses the stream in sudden panic, 
Mud hens arising from the reeds fly 
short distance ahead, settling just out 
reach, only to rise again and oned more 
repeat their short journey. The stream 
is navigable at half tide as far north as 
the little bridge over which the road from 
Broadway to Van Cortland Station passes, 
and there are some little bits of scenery 
along the stream which, if caught at the 
right time of the day, would make pretty 
pictures for the amateur photographer. 
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A few years ago, Ira Paine demonstrated 
that the revolver, which until then had 
beeu considered a weapon more adapted to 
rough-and-ready work at close quarters 
than to accurate shooting, was, on the 
contrary, capable of producing wonderfully 
accurate targets. Since that time, revolver 
shots have sprung up all over the land, 

; and to-day it is doubtful if any other coun- 
try in the world can make as good a show- 
ing as the United States in regard to the 
number of from fair to excellent marks- 
men with this weapon. It looks, hewever, 
as if we have reached its highest stage of 
perfection, and that the revolver is soon 
to become a thing of the past. 

During the last few years expert gun- 
smiths, seeking to overcome the revolver's 
one vital defect, i. e., the escape of gas be- 
tween barrel and cylinder, have produced a 
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series of repeating pistols, in which the’ 


cartridges are fed one by one into the bar- 
rel. The first of these weapons was some- 
thing calculated to raise in the shooter's 
heart a mixed feeling of awe and disgust. 
Although accurate and hard shooting, they 
were undeniably clumsy looking, and bore 
extremely little resemblance to the conven- 
tional idea of how a pistol or revolver 
should be shaped. Of late, however, there 
has been a marked improvement in the 
model of repeating pistols. 

The United States Government has just 
adopted for use in the army the same model 
of small arm as is used in the Swiss serv- 
ice, This weapon, which is about 30 calibre, 
weighs a trifle over one and a half pounds. 
It is fitted with a five-inch barrel, and the 
cartridges, instead of being carried in the 
eylinder as in a revolver, are contained in 
the stock. It is operated by alternately 
pressing and releasing the trigger, the same 
as with a double-action or self-cocking re- 
volver, and an automatic catch in the back 
of the stock, somewhat similar to that of 
some hammerless revolvers, prevents the 
discharge of the weapon unless in actual 
use. 

A much smaller weapon, and one adapted 
for pocket use, may be seen in the window 
of a popular Broadway sporting goods 
house atthe present time. It has a small, 
checkered rubber stock, no larger than that 
of an ordinary pocket revolver, and for or- 
dinary purposes is operated in a similar 
manner to the weapon just described. It 
allows one to carry it in the pocket, and 
it will shoot more quickly and with greater 
force and accuracy than a revolver of sim- 
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“There is a good point about the Panama 
hats, which seem to be all the rage at 
present,”” said a sportsman the other day, 
“and that is that. their owners will, for 
some years to come, have the best hat that 
has ever been made for outdoor use, where 
a combination of lightness and shadiness 
is required.. Thetr broad brim gives an 
amount of shade equal to the so-called 
Rough Rider felt hat. They are much 
Nghter and cooler, being made without a 
lining, and any one who has ever used a 
Nght color felt hat for outdoor sports is 
painfully aware of the fact. that just about 
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Cleaning does not particularly improve a 


felt hat. The fine straw Panama, however, 
is easily renovated, and can be crushed into 
as many shapes as head gear made of felt, 
while a heavy rain, which will raise the 
very mischief with the latter, is absolutely 
unable to hurt the Panama in any way. 
As regarfs durability, one can get four or 
five years’ pretty hard wear out of the 
Panama straw affair, at the end of which 
time it will look better than a felt hat at 
the end of its first 'season. Of course,’’ he 
continued, “you can get a felt hat for 
about $1, and a Panama will cost you about 
$15, but if you divide the total cost by the 
years of service you can get out of it, it 
is not such a high-priced investment after 
all, and it certainly is the coolest and 
cleanest head gear that a fisherman, canoe- 
ist, or pedestrian can wear.” 

People are beginning to realize the ad- 
vantages which the Jersey shore of the 
Hudson offers as a near-by Summer resort 
to those who have spare time during the 
camping season, ranging from over Satur- 
day and Sunday to a week at a time, but 
do not care to go so far from town as to be 
out of touch with their business, or who 
do not care to incur the expense and dis- 
comforts of boarding-house life during the 
Summer. 

Early as it is in the season, almost every 
spot which offers good beaching facilities 
for a small boat or canoe, within conveni- 
ent distance of a spring, may be found oc- 
cupied by tents during Saturday or Sun- 
day. To the veteran campers and canoeists 
of the early half of the nineties the num- 
ber of these short-time campers’ settle- 
ments are particularly noticeable. It was 
not so long ago that, save for the inhab- 
itants of the little fishing villages 
tered along the Jersey shore and the colo- 
nies of laborers around the rock-crushing 
establishments, this territory was almost 
deserted. The semi-occasional canoeist, 
away for Saturday or Sunday, usually had 
his choice of locations and all the wood that 
he needed for either cooking or illuminat- 
ing purposes at night. At the present day, 
however, it is a case of first come first 
served, and it must be an early bird in- 
deed who can be sure of pre-empting his 
favorite camp site. The driftwood, which 
in former days was so plentiful, is now ex- 
tremely scarce, and the camping canoeist 
nowadays usually brings along his kero- 
sene stove. In the old days the few men 
who cruised along the river seldom includ- 
ed tents in their equipment, generally using 
the huts of the shad fishermen, which were 
deserted after the close of the season. Any 
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one was free to use these, and being tor 
erably waterproof, they were a godsend 
to a man who did not care to go to the 
trouble of pitching a tent for a two days’ 
stay. 
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The popularity of the 22 short rim fire 
cartridge is demonstrated by the fact that 
millions of them are turned out every year 
‘by the cartridge factories. But tiny as is 
the charge of powder and ball of this 
miniature ammunition, it is rather more 
powerful than many desire for indoor use, 
where ranges are often much shorter than 
75 feet, up to which the short 22, loaded 
with smokeless powder, is accurate, 

To meet the demands of shooters who 
desire a cartridge of less power than the 
short, the cartridges known as “ B. B.’s”” 


and “CC. B.'s”’ have been made for years. 
But, although practically. noiseless, and 
with a very short range, many shooters 


have hesitated to use them, on account of 
fearing to ruin the rifling of their barrels 
with the fulminate with which the B. B.'s 


and C. B.’s are often loaded, one of the 
ingredients of fulminate being powdered 
glass. It was not a particularly wise 


proposition to take any chances of ruining 
the shooting qualities of a rifle which cost 
all the way from §$8 to $25, just for the 
sake of doing a little indoor shooting. 
Since last season, however, a little. rifle 
has been manufactured, which sells at ree 
tail for about $3. This arm, which is plain- 
ly but moderately well finished, is bored 
to take the 22 short rim fire cartridges, 
but will, of course, accommodate either the 
B. B. or the more accurate C. B. cartridge. 
The action of this rifle is almost identical 
with that of the old Maynard rifle, one of 
the first, if not the first, of the breechload- 
ing rifles made in this country. By drop- 
ping the lever, which also acts as a trigger 
guard, the barrel is allowed to tip up far 
enough to clear the breech-block. The ex- 
tractor at the same time is pushed back, 
extracting the cartridge. These little arms 
are cheap enough to allow one to use them 
without any compunction as to possible 
damage to their rifling, and light enough 
to carry around the country in one’s grip- 
sack, or attached to a wheel, and their 
extreme accuracy allows one to get solid 
enjoyment from shooting with them. There 
is nothing so apt to discourage an effort 
to make a good target or to spoil one’s 
pleasure in handling firearms as a doubt as 
to whether it is the arm or one’s holding 





which is at fault when a poor target is 
made. 
E. T. KEYSER. 
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ERRY’S parents were of a lazy, selfish 
disposition. He inherited their bad 
qualities and it was his selfishness that 

brought him to an untimely end. 

Jerry was a cowbird, or cow blackbird. 
His full scientific name was Molothrus 
ater. Luckily he never knew this name. 
His self-importance as plain Jerry was 
sufficient. He was one of the first of his 
family to be raised as a cage bird and made 
a pet of. As he never knew the charms of 
the free life of a wild bird he was content 
in captivity. 

Jerry was born in Western Pennsylvania, 
and it was not until several years had 
darkened his plumage before he came to 
New York to live. 

Like the English cuckoo, cowbirds are 
lazy and dislike to raise their own young, 
always making other birds look after their 
children. In the case of Jerry his mother 
decided that a couple of tiny chipping spar- 
rows should look after him. So she placed 
a large egg in their small nest along with 
the four tiny light green eggs of the spar- 
row. 

When the eggs were hatched there was 
great consternation on the part of Mr. and 
Mrs. Chipping Sparrow. They did not know 
what to make of the changeling. Jerry was 
so much larger than their four little birds 
that he almost crowded them out of their 
home. He had an enormous appetite and 
wanted all the food brought to the nest for 
himself. As he generally got it he grew 
fat and strong, while the baby sparrows re- 
mained small and weak. One day he de- 
cided that he needed more room in the nest. 
So he threw one of his little foster brothers 
out. Papa and Mamma Sparrow made so 
much fuss over this that it proved Jerry's 
undoing. 

Attracted by the commotion made by the 
sparrows, an amateur ornithologist climbed 
the tree where they lived, Jerry was found 
trying to dispossess the three other spar- 
rows. Caught in the act, he was himself 
ousted, made captive, and brought up by 
band. But he didn’t complain. He had 
bread and milk and hard-boiled egg in pro- 
fusion. His was “a soft snap” in life. 
Fed as he was, he became a glutton and 
thrived, though his plumage was rusty as 
the clothes of others of the tramp family 
to which he belonged. It was his unusually 
liberal treatment that finally brought him 
to the size of a robin and plumage of bril- 
liant, lustrous black. Se tame did he be- 
come that he at length had the freedom 
of his master’s house. 

Bathing was a fad of Jerry's. Unlike or- 
dinary birds, he refused to bathe in his 
cage. But when a large dish filled with 
water was placed on a table in the centre 
of the room Jerry would make a dive for 
the dish and thoroughly enjoy himéelf as 
he splashed about. 


the time at which it becomes thoroughly | In the same room with Jerry lived a 
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the hour studying the canary and then 
would try in most comical fashion to imi- 
tate his actions and sing. Jerry's attempt 
at singing was simply painful. He would 
move his head from side to side as did the 
canary. His throat would swell up and he 
would flutter his wings. But all the sound 
he could utter was something like a cross 
between the gobble of a turkey and the 
cluck of a hen. 

When Jerry came to live in a New York 
flat the change was not displeasing to him, 
although for a time he missed the com- 
panionship of the birds that had been with 
him in his country home. 


So one day his New York owner found a 
companion for him in a young English 
sparrow with a broken wing. Jerry, who 
had the freedom of the flat, took consider- 
able interest in the nursing of the injured 
sparrow, which occupied the best part of 
two weeks. When the sparrow had fully 
recovered he was given quarters in Jerry's 
cage. Whether to accept him as a com- 
panion or drive him out was then Jerry’s 
problem. At last he went into one corner 
of the cage and studied the matter over. 
Then he flew very deliberately to a perch 
just above where the sparrow was standing. 
He reached down and grabbed the sur- 
prised sparrow by the tail. Then he had 
lots of fun, as he swung the sparrow back 
and forward like a pendulum. As the spar- 
row did not know exactly what to make of 
this performance, it scolded as loud as it 
could. When Jerry was tired he dropped 
the sparrow to the bottom of the cage. 

After a few days of similar treatment the 
sparrow became accustomed to it, for regu- 
larly two or three times a day Jerry would 
catch the sparrow by the tail and swing it 
back and forth. This sport he continued as 
long as tle pair lived together. And the 
sparrow rather got to like it. 


Another pet trick of Jerry's was to fly out 
of his cage, alight on the head of some 
person in the room, and begin tearing out 
the hair of his victim at a lively rate, Only 
forcible removal would induce him to de- 
sist from this sport. 


Jerry had no fear of a cat. It was this 
lack of fear coupled with his selfishness as 
to food that caused his untimely end. 
Bread and milk yu a favorite dish of his 
all through life.” Ome day when he saw a 
strange cat who had entered thro a 
rear window begin to investigate a of 
bread and milk that Jerry knew had been 
prepared for himself he became angry. 
As his cage door was always left open, 
there was no trouble in his reaching and at- 
tacking the presumptuous cat. Not being 
acquainted with Jerry, the cat did not like 
his ways. Instead of running away and 
allowing Jerry to have his bread and milk 
unmolested, Tabby stood her ground and 
resisted Jerry’s attacks. Tabby was so 
successful that all that remained to tell 
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OYSTER SPAWNING SEASON. 


N the broad expanse of Newark Bay, 
seeming in the distahce Jike a string- 
er of driftwood on the tide, hundreds 

of skiffs are anchored, andover the mir- 
rored surface of the bay there comes 
through the squall-laden stillness “the oys- 
termen’s -yell. The season” for marketing 
oysters has long since passed. But the 
catch in Newark Bay is ever a profitable 
one, for, as the months with the “ R's” in 
them pass the oystermen come here to dig 
seed oysters to sell to oyster growers, All 
Summer long they rake and drag the bot- 
tom of the bay, bringing to the surface 
the little oysters that are to be transplant- 
ed in beds until they have gained in flavor 
and in weight and are ready for the mar- 
ket. 

Oyster fisheries have grown in recent 
years to an extent that makes them a 
most important industry, upon which thou- 
sands depend. Fisheries exist in nearly 
every coastwise State from Texas to Mas- 
sachusetts and in the maritime provinces. 
Even to the western coast of North Amer- 
ica the industry has penetrated, thanks to 
the United States Fish Commission, for 
Atlantic Ocean-grown oysters have been 
taken there, and are still being transplant- 
ed, from the east across the Continent to 
California, Oregon, and Washington. It is 
from the seed oysters caught in Newark 
Bay that come the oysters which later 
tickle the palate of the old Forty-niner. 


The oyster spawning season differs with 
the locality of the beds and depends upon 
s0 many conditions that the process may 
be said to be going on continuously. As a 
rule, the parent oyster “ripens” to the 
spawning point much earlier in the South 
than in the North, and it matures quicker 
in shallow than in deeper water. So, too, 
the age at which an oyster may ripen so as 
to reproduce its species varies with the 
locality. In regions where the oyster is 
subject to conditions of rapid growth, they 
spawn within one year, the number 
eggs depending upon its size. According 
to one authority, the oyster produces from 
16,000,000 to 60,000,000 eggs in a year. 

Notwithstanding the enormous fecundity 
of the individual oyster, the productive 
power of the beds is not so vast as might 
be supposed. So low is the oyster in the 
scale of life that it is impossible to tell the 
difference in the ripe oysters between those 
that give forth spawn and those that pro- 
duce milt. The only way of distinguishing 
is a trial of the spawn or the milt. This is 
done by tests in pure water. The matter 
to be examined is dropped into water, and 
if it breaks up into a uniformly distributed 
cloud, it is spawn. Milt, as it strikes the 
water, forms an irregular, stringy cloud, 
showing a tendency to drift in streaks if 
the water be agitated. It is through the 
contact of this spawn and the milt that 
the seed oyster is first formed. 


, 


If at the time of spawning the oysters 
are widely scattered, or if the number of 
oysters spawning at the same time is lim- 
ited, most of the eggs will remain un- 
fertilized and will float away to be lost. 
The eggs do not live long after they have 
been discharged, and if the fertilization by 
contact—the chances of which are already 
reduced—does not come within a very short 
time, fertilization is impossible. Nature 
must therefore supply a vast number of 
germ cells to insure the survival of but a 
few. 

The fertilized spawn, now known as spat, 
as it sinks attaches itself at once to what- 
ever it can get hold of at the bottom of 
the water, be it a stick, a rock, an old 
shoe, or any other object with a clean sur- 
face so that the young animal can retain 
its hold. As soon the spat has at- 
tached itself it becomes known as fry. 
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At the time this attachment takes place 
the fry measures about one-ninetieth of 
an inch in diameter. Even at this early 
age the little oysters have inclosed them- 
selves in a shell, though these are of a 
horny material quite different in composi- 
tion from the shell of the adult. The rate 
of growth now depends upon the quantity 
of food, the temperature of the water, and 
the time of the year. In the warm climate 
of South Carolina oysters have attained 
the remarkably quick growth of 2% inches 
in months. In our own latitudes, 
on the scuth shore of Long Island oysters 
measuring 1% inches in May have been 
known to attain the remarkable size of 3 
inches by November of the same year. 


The shape of an oyster is one of the 
things that determines its market value. 
Single oysters of regular shape, with deep 
shells indicating plump bodies, will bring a 
better price than the irregular or double 
oysters. The shape of oysters depends 
largely upon how they are crowded during 
their growth. The double or duplicate oy- 
ster is another cause of the overcrowding 
of the young oysters. The lie so close 
together that they grow into each other. 
When numerous spat become attached to a 
single piece of cultch, such as an oyster 
snell, there is not enough room for the de- 
velopment of all. Many will be crowded 
out and suffocated, while the survivors 
will be distorted through the necessity of 
conforming to the irregular spaces between 
the valves of their fellows. Sometimes the 
pressure exerted between the rapidly grow- 
ing shells is sufficient to break up the more 
fragile forms of cultch, and the separated 
oysters usually then improve somewhat in 
shape. 
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The crowding of oysters usually reaches 
its climax upon the “ raccoon "’ oyster beds. 
Raccoon oysters are usually found where 
the bottom is soft and where the only at- 
tachment for the spat is on the shells of its 


ancestors. Frequently the parent oysters 
are smothered in this way while the oysters 
gtowing in the overcrowded place are 
small, thin, and ill-flavored. Oysters found 
growing in this excessively thick manner 
are broken apart and’ planted; when they 
rapidly improve in quality and appearance. 
A bottom composed of soft’mud Into which 


the young oyster ‘would sink and smother 


is unfavorable to the culture or to the de- 
velopment of the natural beds. So in these 
districts hard objects are distributed over 
the bottom, and there become collectors of 
the spat. 

Oysters will grow on muddy bottoms 
quicker than elsewhere, as such places are 
more productive of food materials. This 
food is in the form of suspended or swim- 
ming organic particles. The most desirable 
water is that which contains an abundance 
of minute living particles with a minimum 
of suspended organic matter. In many 


places in Chesapeake Bay and in the bays- 


on the New Jersey Coast the sediment, as 
well as the bottom mud, is composed of 
finely comminuted fragments of vegetable 
matter, seaweed, &c., making perfect feed- 


ing grounds. 
Large oysters are not as susceptible as 
small ones to the effects of mud, but even 


these full-grown oysters are easily smother- | 


ed by burial in the rapid deposits of mud 
or sediment. Freshets and heavy seas often 


cause great damage by the amount of mud, | 


sand, and débris which they carry upon the 
beds. 

Gales rarely have an _ Influence 
adult oysters in deep water, but in shallow 
water they often wreak considerable dam- 
age to the beds. Heavy surf occasionally 


carries away the oysters and throws them | 
upon the beach or buries them in sand. | 


Sometimes, before the oysters are killed 
in this way the eroding effects of the cur- 
rents again uncover the beds, but in most 
cases they are practically destroyed, both 


lying deposit. 


In Winter, ice grounding upon the beds | 


in heavy weather does much damage. The 
oysters also become temporarily affected 
by the mere freezing of the water and in 
some localities become dark and slimy and 
worthless for the market, and ten days or 
more must elapse until they become fit 
for use again. 


The fry are more affected by weather | 


than the adults, and it has been found 
that in the swimming stage they were 
killed by thunderstorms, by cold rains, and 
by sudden falls in temperature. 


The mature oyster feeds upon both vege- 
table and animal food, the particles of 
which are in microscopic dimensions. The 
fry and young spat consume relatively 
large quantities of bacteria and monads, 
among the most minute organisms known 
to the miscroscopist. 
will also eat its own fry, and the quantity 
of young oysters lost in this way is doubt- 
less enormous, 200 fry having been found in 
the stomach of a single individual. 


In feeding, the oyster simply opens its 


shell and admits the influx of water with 
its contained organisms. The feeding time 


is always at high tide, and from experi- | 
feet will not remain 


ments made upon oysters caught in the 


morning and others taken at night, it has | 
from an examination of the | 


been found 
stomachs that the bivalves feed only by 
daylight. The exact manner in which the 
oyster eats is a simple one, The water 
drawn into the mantle cavity by the action 
of the cilia is filtered through the rectangu- 
lar openings in the gills into a chamber or 
tube lying above the gills, whence it passes 
backward and out of the shell in a current 
dorsal to the entering stream, The par- 
ticles of food in the inflowing stream be- 
come entrapped in a sticky mucus covering 
the gills, and, together with this mucus in 
part, are carried in a steady stream toward 
ithe mouth, the motion being imparted to 
the mass by the rhythmic action of the 
cilia. The palp and mouth are also cili- 
ated, which insures the continuance of this 
current into the stomach where the food 
particles undergo digestion. 

Despite the thick armorlike shell of the 
oyster, it is preyed upon by many enemies. 
In the young state, as already said, the 
spat is often destroyed by the parent 
oyster, and not only by it, but by other 
mollusca, lingulas, worms, sponges, and 
hydroids, Probably also the menhaden, the 
alewife, and other fish equipped with deli- 
cate sifting apparatus find the oyster fry 
in their dietary. The conditions of life 
upon an oyster bed are favorable to the 
rapid growth of sponges, barnacles, mus- 

&c., which establish themselves on 
the young growth and frequently smother it, 

The adult oyster has enemies which in- 
jure it by direct attack. In these waters 
the drumfish is the most destructive to 
oyster beds, the oysters being consumed 
by the fish as food. Whole beds of oysters 
are often cleaned out by this fish, which 
often comes in schools of considerable 
number. Some of the skates and rays of 
the Eastern coast have similar habits. The 
oysters in the Cheasapeake and adjoining 
regions suffer most from the effects of 
drills. This is the tiny snaillike mollusk 
which, by means of a rasping tongue, drills 
a hole into the shell of the oyster, through 
which it extracts the soft parts. In local 
waters the starfish is the most dreaded 
enemy of the oysterman. This fish travels 
in schools, and sometimes before the owner 
is at all aware of what is going on his beds 
have been cleaned out. 

The number of enemies of the oyster in 
various localities is far too great to be 
enumerated, but, among the complex and 
varied life which seeks the oyster beds, 


upon | 


| this 


| gitimate.”’ 


The parent oyster | 


| “The Spitfire.” 
| bewildering personality. Once in a while, 


there are friends of the oyster, and. 
these the crab is one. The law of 
oyster bed is give and take, and in 
arrangément of the social system that 
tains far under the surface away 

strange world above, the crab plays 
humble part of scavenger. It is he that 
moves from place to place gaéhering up 


the refuse and. the destructive dead mat-' 


ter which might otherwise injure his friend 


the oyster, and in this manner: each in-. 


habitant of the oyster bed gives and takes 


a large number of the organisms, giving: 


something for the general welfare and tak- 
ing something for its own -well being. 


LUCKY TRAMP CATS. 

“Talking about prevention of cruelty to 
animals,"’ said the Brooklyn druggist, ‘‘ we 
will not have it until a few people are pun- 
ished for dropping cats they are tov 
tender-hearted (7) to kill when they go 
away in the Summer. I suppose in the 
last ten years I have taken in at least 
thirty cats. Some of them have been mer« 
skeletons from starvation, others wandér 
ing shadows because of fleas, and som 


one of my cats was playing with some boys 
on the outside. The boys drew their hands 
across the window and the cat followed 
regardless of anything that happened to be 
in the way. Almost any one is willing to 
take a pretty, plump little kitten if it is 
offered them, and I have given away a 
good many dogs as well, I find sick ones 
wandering about near the shop and doctor 
them up. Fond as I am of animals, I can’t 
see them suffer. If some one will only get 
ifter a few people who drop their pets and 
prosecute them, there won't be as much of 
’ hat sort of thing as there is now.” 


TOPICS OF THE LONDON STAGE. 


ous stars of the London theatrical 

stage America has not yet seen, but 

soon may see, is Arthur Roberts. [ 
place he is as notable as Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell in hers, while he has a more 
firmly established reputation and a larger 
following than that gifted lady. Indeed, in 
hour, Roberts is pre-eminently the 
funny fellow of the London stage. 

I should not, perhaps, go so far as to 
call him a dramatic artist, but he has the 
gift of invention and that of melody, his 
denotement of comic woe and joy is irre- 
sistible, his facial expression is graphic, and 


| ONDON, June 15.—Among the illustri- 


| he would have been an entirely competent 


old and young being smothered by the over- | actor of the * first law comety.” f0ise fn 


the old plays. Billy Lackaday, Jacky 
Goosegreen, Major Wellington de Boots, 
or Mark Meddle could have no abler rep- 
resentative. But nowadays a comic per- 
former fitted to such tasks is apt to fore- 
go them to become a star in ‘* musical com- 
edy " or acrobatic farce, and give the whole 
show himself. 

Roberts has nothing to do with the “ le- 
He is, I believe, a graduate of 
the ‘alls, and he possesses all the traits 
of a Lion Comique in addition to the good 
accomplishments already enumerated. He 
is reckless and quite irresponsible from an 
artistic point of view, his buffoonery can- 
not be called refined, his jokes are fre- 
quently antique and occasionally a trifle 
vulgar. 

In the present medium of his antics at 
the Strand Theatre, a burletta called “ H. 
M. 8. Irresponsible,’’ he reminds me of some 
of the comic actors of my youth, principal- 
ly because so much of the fun is derived 
from the famous old afterpiece called 
He has a complex and 


in his quieter moments, he brings to mind 
vividly the manner of speech and gesture 
of that most fastidious of comedians, John 
Hare. In grotesquer moments, when his 
on a level, and he 
fairly soars in his buoyancy of spirit, one 
is strongly reminded of Francis Wilson. 
But these are only occasional and fleeting 
manifestations of that bewildering person- 
ality. The sum of one’s impression of Rob- 
erts, after sitting through an evening at 
the Strand, is a lively and droll cockney, 
with the gift of gab, a vast amount of 
cunning, a keen sense of humor, and untir- 
ing energy. 

“HH. M. S. Irresponsible,” I fancy, exhib- 
its the whole range of the comedian's tal- 
ents. It enables him to display his entire 
bag of tricks. This, though the piece con- 
tains some sentimental music and a stir- 
ring war song called “The Boys of Ed- 
ward's Empire,"’ and has some pictorial 
pretensions, is the chief merit of “ H. M. 
S. Irresponsible.””’ Many of Roberts's tricks 
have been copied by performers now popu- 
in America, particularly his bits of 
pantomime and mimicry. 
That is the misfortune of every popular 
and inventive performer. But his fund of 
personal humor cannot be copied. Much of 
his talent is bestowed on utterly trivial 
stuff. The matter in a scene in which he 
burlesques a Parliamentary debate is silly. 
Most of the puns in the text are beneath 
contempt. The quality of the humor is 
ancient and worn. A travesty of seasick- 
ness is only safe from censure because of 
age. It belongs to ‘“ The Spitfire.” But 
the agility and humor of Roberts triumph. 

One derives enjoyment in a visit to the 
Strand Theatre from the behavior of the 
audience. There are thousands of playgo- 
ers who frequent the pit and gallery to 
whom Roberts is veritably an idol. Screams 
of laughter punctuate the performance. 
The performer deftly plays with his audi- 
ence. If they like the joke he makes it 
last as long as possible. For his promised 
American tour, however, he needs a smart- 
er piece than his present burletta. 


lar 
characteristic 


Some oversensitive Americans in London 
object to “A Lady from Texas,’’ Mrs. T. 
P. O'Connor's slender piece at the Great 
Queen Street Theatre, becauge it has for a 
central personage an American woman who 
talks slang and smokes cigarettes. Mrs. 
O'Connor is an American, and these sensi- 
tive fellow-countrymen of hers declare she 
has libeled her native land. That is going 
too far. ‘‘A Lady from Texas” lacks the 
strength and potency to libel anything. 
It is a harmless caricature. The wonder is 
that it has lasted so long. It contains some 





smart and some prettily sentimental dia- 
logue, and one or two good scenes, but its 
story is very slight and its construction 
awkward and feeble. 

Mrs. O'Connor has created a very small 
‘“‘sensation’’ by declaring that her por- 
trait of a lady-killer is drawn directly from 
life. The original, she insists, was a distin- 
guished American journalist who made love 
to every good-looking woman he met. She 
avers that passages from his letters and 
bits of his remembered talk are incorpor- 
ated in the part of Colonel Henry Vernon, 
But, though one may shrewdly guess at 
the identity of the American journalist, 
Colonel Vernon is not lifelike. He is essen- 
tially of the stage stagy. Mrs. O'Connor 
objects to having him likened to Bob Sack- 
ett in “ Saratoga’? and Cheviot Hill in 
“ Engaged,"" but so might Bronson How- 
ard and W. 8. Gilbert fairly object. Colonel 
Vernon is by no means in.that delightful 
category. 

The most interesting incident in the pro- 
duction of this play is the striking success 
made in the part of the slangy, impossible, 
yet not wholly depressing American woman 
who weds a duke, by Miss Kitty Cheatham, 
who had been off the stage five years or 
so. Miss Cheatham is apparently as young 
and pretty as ever, and acts with greater 
freedom and a surer sénse of effect than 
she used to. In Daly’s company her 
few triumphs were in fantastic rdles 
like Bizarre in ‘‘ The Inconstant,"’ Jacquin- 
etta in ‘* Love's Labor's Lost,”” and Kate 
in ‘‘ The Foresters."’ Her present réle is 
not of that sort, though it calls for no ex- 
pression of strong. feeling. She carries it 
with so much ease and vivacity that she 
has been talked of for an important réle in 
one of the new plays of the Autumn, 

The dramatic season in London bids fair 
to close before the gay social season is 
finished. Already the doors of the Gar- 
rick, the Comedy, and Terry’s Theatre are 
shut, while the revival of ‘“ Wheels Within 
Wheels" at the Criterion gives place in a 
few days to the Japanese troupe headed 
by Sada Yacco. The throngs of Americans 
in town are making some of the current 
plays very profitable, and the managers 
who did not do their best to make their 
houses attractive this Spring and Summer 
now see their mistake. 

Ben Greet, one of the enthusiasts, has 
begun this week a series of outdoor pe~ 
formances in the Regent's Park Botanical 
Gardens. ‘‘ Twelfth Night’’ and “A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream” are the plays, 
3ut the weather, which for a full month 
has been clear and balmy, has played the 
enthusiast a sorry trick, and suddenly be- 
come Autumnal. 


Beatrice Forbes-Robertson, who, as ale 
ready announced in the cable dispatches, 
will play the opposite réles to her uncle, 
Johnstone Forbes-Robertson, in his Sum- 
mer and early Autumn tour of the cities 
of Great Britain and Ireland, is the only 
daughter of Ian Robertson, well known in 
America as an actor and stage manager, 
and a grand-daughter of Joseph Knight, 
the veteran critic and reviewer of the Ath- 
enaeum. Miss Forbes-Robertson is only 
nineteen years old, and her appearance in 
such arduous roles as Ophelia and Desde- 
mona, in the temporary absence from the 
stage of Mrs. Johnstone Forbes-Robertson 
(Gertrude Elliott) will be purely experi- 
mental, But the young woman assuredly 
has good gifts and will be in her day a 
worthy representative of her gifted family. 
She has beauty and presence and a good 
voice, and inhertts artistic feeling and 
taste. 

Sir Henry Irving and Ellen Terry are 
saying their farewell for a season in revi- 
vals of old plays. ‘Charles I.,’’ which 
has not been done here as lately as in 
America, will be brought forward next 
week, and ‘‘The Merchant of Venice” 
briefly later. Both of the famous artists 
retain their hold on the popular affection, 
and no sensible American visitor in London 
misses seeing them in the spacious and 
splendid theatre so long their artistic 
home. Their acting is, this very moment, 
of the best the contemporary stage affords; 
and it is treasured in the mind, too, for 
what it has been. One of this era who has 
not seen Irving as Mathias, Lesurques, 
and Dubose, Louis XI., Shylock, and the 
aged veteran of Waterloo has missed some 
part of his inheritance. To have seen Ellen 
Terry as Beatrice, Ophelia, and Portia is 
to have been poetically uplifted and to 
have had one’s loveliest ideals realized. 
The memory of that very first bantering 
dialogue of Portia with Nerissa, touched 
at the end with the glow of sentiment, is 
alone priceless. There has been no Portia 
to rival her in our day. 

EDWARD A. DITHMAR. 
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és OW many people in this city re- 
H member the old Loew Bridge that 
crossed Broadway at Fulton 
Street in the old days?’ asked the old New 
Yorker, tapping his cane against the stump 
of an iron pillar cut flush with the side- 
walk within a few feet of the curb on the 
northeast corner of the intersection of 
Broadway and Fulton Street. ‘ Millions of 
people have walked over that same spot 
and you have likely done so yourself, yet 
have never noticed the old stump, much 
less inquired what had been its purpose,”’ 
the old gentleman continued, “In those 
days this point was the most important 
corner in New York. It was what Twenty- 
third Street and Broadway is to-day 
point of traffic, with the exception that 
numerous accidents happened here  be- 
cause of the trucks and wagons, which in- 
cluded then a regiment of omnibuses that 
in itself made the crossing of the street 
worth almost as much as a man’s life. In 
time, owing to the number of people hurt 
at this point, a scheme was devised to 
bridge Broadway, and a man named Loew 
put through the idea, and the bridge was 
erected. It did not stand long. Knox, the 
nearest merchant to that corner, objected 
that his air and light were shut out by the 
bridge, and he secured an injunction and 
it was removed. All of the pillars were 
taken up with the exception of the one 
at this one corner which, for some rea- 
son, was sawed off level with the sidewalk 
and left for people to walk on with or 
without ever noticing it. 

* Now, there is a curious thing about St. 
Paul's Chapel, across the way. Did you 
ever notice that the building stands facing 
away from Broadway? It does. Observe 
the steeple. It is on the end of the chapel 
toward Church Street, though in those 
days, as now, steeples were built on 
churches to decorate their fronts and not 
their rears. As you surmise, the entrance 
of the chapel in the early days was from 
Church Street, and it was only later, when 
that street was built up, and when Broad- 
way became the unalterable and undisputed 
thoroughfare, that the end of the church 
was transformed into the front by building 
up the wooden pillars you now see and by 
making the present entrance. 


“The corner is a historic one. Right 
across from the chapel, corner of Park Row 
and Broadway, where the St. Paul sky- 
scraper now stands, is the site where the 
noted old Barnum Museum was, one of the 
few old features in this city still so often 
referred to that even the young folks must 
have heard of it. In 1865 the museum 
burned up, and a curious mistake hap- 
pened during the fire which gave the rumor 
that many persons had been saved, It was 
in the days of the volunteer firemen, and on 
this occasion, I believe, it was the first 
time that the old hand fire pump was dis- 
¢carded and the first steam fire engine was 
introduced to the work in the city. The 
firemen had a hard time of it, and many 
of them entered the building and brought 
out with them the wax figures, of consider- 
able value. It was this which gave rise to 
the rumor that many persons had been 
saved by the firemen and had been carried 
bodily down the ladders. The fire was so 
hot that it reached clean across Broad- 
way and scorched St. Paul's Chapel with 
scars that can be seen to this day upon 
close inspection. 

“The Barnum Museum was never rebuilt, 
but the site was acquired by the elder Bén- 
nett of The New York Herald. Mr. Bennett 
tried to get the whole tract clean down to 
Fulton Street, but failed. The National 

"ark Bank people, alongside, had bought 
their property and refused to sell. As a 
result, bad blood came between the neigh- 
bors. Bennett was the first to put up his 
building. The building alongside followed 
a short time afterward, and then came an 
incident that made things interesting. It 
seemed that the bank people had bullt be- 
yond the limit and house line of The Herald 
Building, and not a word had been said un- 
til the entire building was up. Then Mr. 
Bennett began to make trouble and brought 
proceedings that resulted in the tearing 
down and ultering of the entire new en- 
trance of the building, the complaint be- 
ing that air and light were being cut off. 


“City Hall Park in those days was a 
beautiful spot, unbroken by the present 
monstrosity called the Post Office Building. 
The park extended from its present limit at 
Chambers Street and Park Row and Broad- 
way to a point coming directly in front of 
the Astor House in the midst of the maze 
of tracks of the Third and Fourth Avenue 
trolley loops. .A monstrous howl, even for 
those days, went up when it was learned 
that the plot had been sold to the Govern- 
ment for a Post Office site. The park was 
as dear to the people as our Central Park 
ts to-day, and they refused to become recon- 
ciled to its loss. The price paid was $500,000, 

“On 
Street and Broadway stood a hotel which 
I think every one has forgotten. It was 
the American Hotel. A quiet, respectable 
hotel it was, and next door to a place, now 
231 Broadway, then kept by a tailor named 
Jennings. There a bad accident happened, 
and there came a scandal which for the 
first Ume refleeted seriously on the vdlun- 
teer firemen, A fire started in Jennings's 
place one evening, and the firemen were at 
work, when the walls. ; 
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cn. It was the latter fact that started the 
scandal. 

‘You must remember that the volunteers 
were not ol your common, ordinary citizen 
type. Many them were gentlemen of 
standing, and it was a sort of 
thing to belong to the fire companies. Often 
in the middle of the performance a gentle- 


of 


man would leave a lady sitting in a theatre | 


as the fire bells rang out, and there were 
few men of prominence who were not in one 
way or another identified with the depart- 
ment. In time, however, there came hang- 
ers-on and ‘rounders,’ and the men taken 
with the stolen trousers were undoubtedly 
most of this type, for there had crept 
men into the service who at a pinch might 
not have been above helping themselves. 
But this incident started scandal,and many 
of the better men decided that they could 
not afford to be connected longer with the 
department. 

“If you guessed for a month standing 
here at the Post Office you would never 
suspect the spot where Columbia College 
first stood. The main entrance of the first 
Columbia College, which, as is known, was 
called King’s College before we licked our 
friends, was exactly in the middle of the 
street, Park Place. No one even thought 
of Park Place in those days. But there was 
the main entrance of the college, surround- 
ed by a campus and flanked on each side 
by splendid elms old as the hills. 

“In the middie of the block between 
Chambers and Warren Streets stood Peal's 
Museum, the rival of Barnum’s. It was a 
smaller affair than the Barnum Museum, 
and I remember it was here one Fourth of 
July that I went with my father when the 
Washington Hall fire—of which I will tell 
later in connection with the saving of an 


American flag—happened. 
“At the corner of Chambers Street and 


Broadway, where the present Shoe and 
Leather Bank is doing business, were the 
predecessors of the present Tiffany Com- 
pany. The firm then was called Tiffan) 
Young & Ellis, and their only big rivals 
were Ball, Black & Co. and Marquand & Co. 

“The site of the present Broadway- 
Chambers Building is a memorable one. 
The first building to stand on that ground 
was an artists’ boarding house, and it was 
here where a remarkable murder was com- 
mitted. A brother of Col. Colt, the inventor 
of the revolver, killed a man named Adams 
and shipped his body by freight to New 
Orleans. It seems that Colt owed Adams 
money, and in a dispute which followed he 
killed the man. The mufder was traced 
to the door of Colt, and he was tried and 
convicted, and was in the Tombs await- 
ing sentence when something happened 
that has ever made it a question whether 
he really paid the death penalty or 
whether he escaped. As the day for the 
execution drew near the Tombs was set 
afire one morning and there was a lively 
time among the men imprisoned. After the 
fire was out, a body was found, and in its 
heart stuck a dagger. The body was 
burned to a crisp almost, but it was said 
that the dagger had belonged to Colt, and 
that he had concealed the same in his cell 
and had committed suicide to save himself 
from a worse death. People were never 
satisfied with the explanation. They said, 
and there seemed reason so to believe, that 
Colt had escaped and that a cadaver 
brought to the spot had really been sub- 
stituted. The fire, it was thought, had 
been especially started to free Colt, and the 
whole plan, it was supposed, was the work 
of Colt, the inventor, who was a man of 
remarkable influence in his time. 

‘When the artists’ house was torn down 
finally, the Irwin House was built on the 
same spot, and it was here that Jenny 
Lind stopped in 1850. The Irwin House was 
succeeded by the present building. 


“‘As would be supposed, there is a bit of 
a story connected with the A. T. Stewart 
building opposite the Broadway-Chambers, 
Old man Stewart wanted the whole prop- 
erty to build on, but there were two old 
rpaids in Chambers Street, and there was 
nothing that could induce them to sell the 
place and to move. Money to the extent of 
several times the value of the property 
was offered them, but they decided to stay, 
and stay they did until they died, when the 
property was bought in and the Stewart 
Building, which had been built around 
them on all sides, was finished. 

“At the corner, of Broadway and Reade 
Street was Washington Hall, where many 
of the fashionable dances and balls, in- 
cluding the social event of the season, the 
Firemen's Ball, were held. It was strict- 
ly a resort of the ‘bloods’ of the time. 
The building was of three stories, and 
when it burned up—tbe steam engine had 
not been introduced at that date—a man 
whose name I have forgotten climbed up 
a ladder through flames and amid the 
cheers of the crowd below—for it seemed 
as if he was doomed—saved an American 
flag. He ran over to the staff and, grasp- 
ing the halyards, lowered the flag, wrapped 
it up on his arm, threw it into the street, 
and, straddling a ladder, slid down on the 
guides through the flames, to the street. 

“TI had an old uncie who was quite a 
dandy, and he had a funny experience with 
that fire. He was a fireman, of course, 
and had been addicted to the habit of 
wearing tight shoes so that he had nothing 
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The old man got his feet wet, and his’ | building of the Racquet Club, once one of 


shoes shriveled so that when he got home 

they had to cut the shoes from his feet. 

| The peculiar part of it all was that the bad 
feet were as good as new. 

“ What is now Thomas Street was once 
the entrance of the New York Hospital. 
Like Columbia College, it was surrounded 
by old elms, and its grounds extended clear 
down the block from Broadway to Church 
Street. In the rear of the hospital was a 
high 
of a mighty tough neighborhood, 
as the resort for negro criminals. 

“In the same buildings now standing at 
s21 and Broadway a pair of young 
men started to run opposition to A. 
T. Stewart. He was a hard man, paying 

to good men, but ever 


good salaries 
of any man who would 


“pepe 
«had 


once 


enemy leave 
employ. 
to any man that left him. A pair of young 
men, named Seaman and Muir, who had 
been employed by Stewart, left him to start 
for themsetves with what money they had 
They put up in the buildings al- 
ready named, and in less than eighteen 
months Stewart had them ruined. lie 
simply undersold them, losing money him- 
self rather than allow them to continue. 
Later, Stewart tried to break H. B. Claflin, 
and he would have done so but the mills 
would not have it. They declined to allow 
the business to be in the hands of one man, 
and with Claflin backed by the mills Stew- 
art could do nothing. 

“There is a peculiarity about 333 Broad- 
way in that the number does’ not exist. 
was torn down when Worth Street 
widened, and the numbers have never been 
revised. 
Street, and was named after Gen. Anthony 
Wayne, ‘Mad Anthony.’ 
present name, was to honor Gen. Worth. 

“The original Broadway Theatre was ot 
438 Broadway, now occupied by Tefft, 
Weller & Co. The place was run by George 
Barrett, called ‘Gentleman George,’ 
it was here that Edwin Forrest played 
often. 3 

‘Where the New York Life Building now 
stands, at Catharine Lane and Broadway, 
No. 346, was where formerly the Society 
Library had its building. It was a hand- 
some structure, with pillars reaching clear 
up to the second story. Appleton’s book 
store took the building. When the Apple- 
tons got out, Simeon B. Chittenden went 
into the store. He was a noted Abolition- 


ist, and also a member of Congress. Cath- 
arine Lane, the absurd little street running 
into Broadway, was aiways 
New York Life property, and therefore was 
never widened by the city. 
“A fashionable and 
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| Racquet in those days was the lawn tennis 


of to-day. When the club moved away to 
up-town quarters a concert hall was 


started in the place and it proved for years 


| one of the vilest places on the face of the 
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| always a hard one. 
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| from Bleecker to Great Jones Street. 


map. 
“ The district around Houston Street was 
On the corner stood a 
a notorious gambling re- 
and down the street, east of Broad- 
was what was called ‘ Murderers’ 
the hottest, vilest, and toughest 
in the town. Opposite this, 
yn the northwest corner, was St. Thomas's 
Church It w handsome building of 
rough hewn granite and had a pair of fine 
But it was burned, as most big 
were in those and the two 
Steeples, acting flues, threw the 
in the most spectacular way pos- 
The church was rebuilt, the 
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sort, 
way, 
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“ They had a rector there at St. Thomas's 


; and they used to tell a funny story about 


him. His name was Francis L. 
the name is a point in the story. 


Hawkes— 
It seems 


i he wanted a raise in salary and applied to 
the 


vestry, but, being a jovial man, the 
vestrymen intended for a joke to ‘try him 
out.” They answered him, quoting Scrip- 
ture, that the Lord would provide, &e., 
and finally, when things got too hot, the 
rector said: 

‘Gentlemen, I am glad you are so famil- 
iar with the Scripture; but I never came 
across a passage where it said the Lord 


| would provide for little Hawkes.’ 
Worth Street, the | 


“ The first wooden pavement ever laid in 
the city was tried out in the two blocks 
it 
of octagonal-shaped wooden 
blocks set on end, and much was expected 
of it; but it wore down into cup or bowl 
surfaces and was useless. 

“The old Trippler Hall was where the 
Broadway Central now is, and a number 
of fine singers appeared there in their time, 
Later it was called the La Farge House, 


consisted 


| and then they made a Winter garden out of 


part of the | 


hotel stood at Leonard Street and Broad- | 


way, and was known as the Carlton House. 
At Walker. Street and Broadway stood 
Apollo Hall, a rival of Washington Hall for 
dances and balls and public festivities. 

“Calhoun, Robbins & Co.'s store at 
Broadway, near Canal Street, used to be 
the entrance to the New York and New 
Haven Railroad. The cars were drawn 
from Twenty-seventh Street, the real ter- 
minus of the railroad, by horses. At Twen- 
ty-seventh Street the train would be broken 
up, and four horses hitched to each car 
would move it to the station near Canal 
Street. I remember how proud people felt 
and how conscious of their inventive abil- 
ity and how they spoke of ‘modern im- 
provements.” 


“ Gothic Hall, one of the big buildings in 
the city at the time, stood on Broadway 
and extended from Grand to Howard Street. 
It was built by the Masonic society, and I 
remember an exhibition of ‘diaramas' 
which I saw there with my father. The 
exhibit was no less than the battle of 
Bunker Hill. 
groups of wooden dressed puppets how the 
battle was won and lost. 
of British were chased up the hill, and 
while they were mowed down in platoons— 
there was no pretense to make an occasion- 
al soldier fall by himself—more platoons 
would be sent up the hill until a mighty 
imagination would have made one sick at 
heart of the slaughter. 


“At 463 Broadway is the place where 
Grover, Baker & Co., the sewing machine 


men, had their place. Later Lord & Taylor 
moved into the building. 


“The noted St. Nicholas Hotel, of which 
you so often hear old New Yorkers, speak, 
extended from 613 Broadway to -Spring 
Street, and the Prescott House, now called 
simply the Prescott Building; was at 
Spring and Broadway. This was a great 
sporting resort in its day, and the ‘ blood’ 
who wanted any standing had to frequent 
the Prescott House or forfeit caste. 

“A noted corner was at Broome Street 
and Broadway, the present site of another 
skyscraper. On the southwest corner was 
a boarding house kept by a Mrs. Constan- 
tine, and this was torn down and John 
Brougham’s Lyceum was built on the spot. 
Brougham brought out Pocahontas, Colum- 
bus, and a number of other burlesques, but 
for some reason or other he could not make 
the thing go. It then became the first 
Wallack's Theatre, and under the new man- 
agement was a success. 

“Another old-time relic, in memory at 
least, is Niblo’s Garden. This was at 
Prince Street and Broadway, northeast cor- 
ner, extending up town, and was, in fact, 
as well as in name, a ‘ garden.’ It was sur- 
rounded by a wall 10 feet in height and out- 
side of this, on the sidewalk, was a brand- 
new pavement, the first of its kind in the 
city—asphalt. The theatre stood in the mid- 
dle of the garden, and two houses, in one 
of which Niblo himself lived, were on the 
ground. In Winter the theatre was in- 
closed with glass. In Summer the windows 
were opened or removed. The Ravelle fam- 
ity d much at the Garden, but in 1846 
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It showed in trifling small | other time I will continue 


Whole platoons 


it, and finally the present hotel. 

““ What just before the war was the great 
Southern headquarters was a hotel that 
stood on Broadway from Washington to 
Waverley Place. When the war broke out 
every Southerner in the hotel left in a 
hurry, and the whole place was deserted. 
Opposite this stood Hope Chapel. Later 
the chapel was used for a theatre, and 
Kelly & Leon's Minstrels performed there. 
Teon was the great female impersonator 
in his day. 


“The place where the Wanamaker store 
stands at present, the old A. T. Stewart up- 


| town place, is owned by Sailors’ Snug Har- 
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part of the Randal! Farm. 
Street and Broadway, north- 
is+the original house which 
was once the Jacob Lorillard mansion, 

“ Wallack’s Theatre, lately torn down, 
was the first in the city to give matinée 
performances. Women did not go into the 
street alone then at night, as they do now, 
and the afternoon performanees were only 
to accommodate women. Not a man would 
have thought then of going to a matinée. 
He would have been disgraced to show 
that he had nothing better to do. Oppo- 
site Wallack’s, between Thirteen and Four- 
teenth Streets, was the stable of the first 
Broadway omnibuses. It was kept by a 
man named Browers. The grandfather of 
Teddy Roosevelt lived in that same block, 
on the corner of Fourteenth Street and 
Union Square. 

“And there is enough for you for one 
day,’’ the old gentleman concluded. ‘ Some 
up Broadway 
and tell you how things have changed up 
there."’ 


bor, and was 
“At Tenth 
west corner, 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


Writing from this city, a correspondent of 
The London Sun thus describes the trans- 
portation situation in this city: 

“We hear-a great deal over here just now 
of what some enterprising gentlemen on 
this side are going to do for you Londen- 
ers in the way of relieving congested traf- 
fic. It is the old story of the mote and the 
beam. New York is at present racked by 
the torture of its own methods of transper- 
tation, the comforts of which are about 
equal to those of the Middle Passage. The 
street cars and the elevated ratiroad are a 
disgrace to a backwoods community. A 

treet car that will hold thirty persens is 

keful of men and women, who contrive 
to hang on to straps suspended from the 
reof; the front and rear platforms are 
packed, and with this load of perspiring, 
angry, asphyxiating humanity the car flies 
along, when it can, at a murderous speed, 
round corners, up gradients, down declines, 
and every time a man or woman wants to 
get out there is squeezing, corn crushing, 
clothes tearing, teeth gnashing, swearing, 


and objurgation by the passengers, the con+ 2 


ductor, and the driver. 

“On the elevated railroad things are 
somewhat worse. Imagine scaling a series 
of filthy stairways, befouled with the dirt 
of the streets and the “expectorations of 
catarrhal patients and tobacco chewers. 
Climb to a height level with a four or even 
five storied house, and find yourself on a 
platform expdsed to the winds of heaven, 
rain, snow, and sleet, or the intense sun of 
Summer. The train reaches the platform 
crammed. There is not even standing room, 
but you must squeeze in and add your unit 
to the waving, struggling, stertorous mass 
of fuming flesh. It is the scene on the 
street car repeated. Men are too dazed 
and too sick to a*tend to the ladies, who 
are compelled to s/z nd and sway and lurch 
while many of the sterner sex seek obliv- 
iousness of their existence behind news- 
papers. 

“It is very fine to boast 
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FROM THE CURRENT MAGAZINES 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE GOURMET. 


From London Truth. : 2 
Johnston has diecovered in Uganda 
aa aan animal, called the helladotherium, 
whose flesh is said to be excellent eating. 
Hopes of its dom»stication In this country are 
freely expressed.—Daily Paper. - 
fowever the world has advanced, 
. Most folks will admit there is still room 
For increasing the length of the list 
Of the dishes in vogue in the grillroom; 
And so to the mutton and beef, 
Which tend by their sameness to weary 
‘em, 
They will only too 
The flesh of the 


gratefully add 
helladotherium! 


These animals share, we are told, 
A cow's and camelopard's features, 
Vhilst a flavor much better than beef 
Eelongs to these succulent creatures; 
A fact we no doubt shall soon test, 
Ir forthwith, in a ship's refrigerium, 
They bring us a few sample joints 7 
Of this newly found helladotherium! 


ib, proud will that lunch-eater be, 
3 his feelings on rapture_will border, 
When “A Helladotherium Steak! 
He with emphasis, gives as his order. 
Lamb, beef, pork, and mutton and veal 
Will have lost, so to speak, their “ im- 


perium,” 
When the chef heads the carte of the day 
With the up-to-date helladotherium! 


One fear, though, we're bound to admit, 
Clouds this roseate view that we take 
of it— 
A fear as to what sort of hash 
The waiter will vocally make of it. 
Al:' how t’wards the close of the day, 
When his voice has become a mere beery 


hum, 
How think you the waiter will then a 
Fronounce “ Haricot helladotherium "7 


The English Are Unmilitary. 
From The Monthly Review. 

Partly from historical and partly, per- 
haps, from racial causes, the English are 
essentially unmilitary. They resent the 
control of soldiers. They distrust military 
ideals. No Government that ever existed in 
this country was more unpopular than that 
of Oliver Cromwell and his Major Generals. 
Its unpopularity left an indelible mark on 
English institutions. For many years it 
made it impossible to have a_ standing 
army. Even when the course of events 
made it necessary to concede that much to 
the military necessities of the time, it still 
remained a maxim for centuries with all 
politicians that as little power as possible 
must be granted to the soldiers—that their 
business was to fight our wars, and this 
being done, that there was little or no 
place for them in the body politic. We do 
not think it necessary to defend this atti- 
tude of mind. Like most popular feelings, 
it is largely unjust, but also, like many 
popular feelings, it is based to some extent 
“on a true conception. Politically, using 
the word in its largest sense, the domina- 
tion of the military idea in a State is 
calamitous. It tends, we believe, to destroy 
individuality, and is a serious menace to 
individual liberty. 

The Religious Dance, Seville. 
From The Spectator. 

Seville is the one place in the world where 
dancing is a part of religion. The dancing 
of the Seises before the high altar, as I 
saw it at the feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, to me, was not simply a curious 
thing, but a thing perfectly dignified, per- 
fectly religious, without a suspicion of lev- 
ity or indecorum. This consecration of the 
dance, this turning of a possible vice into 
a means of devotion, this bringing of the 
people's art, the people’s passion, into the 


church, finding it a place there, is precisely 
one of those acts of divine worldly wisdom 


which the Catholic Church has so often 
practiced in her conquest of the world. 
And it is a quite logical development of that 
very elaborate pantomime, using the word 
in al! seriousness, which the ceremonies of 
the Church really are, since all have their 
symbolical meaning, which they express by 
their gestures. Already we find in them 
every art but one: Poetry, (the very sub- 
stance of the liturgy,) oratory, music, both 
of voices and of instruments, sculpture, 
painting, all the decorative arts, costume, 
perfume, every art lending its service; and 
now at last dancing finds its natural place 
there, in the one city of the world where 
its presence is most perfectly in keeping. 


The Russian Temperament. 
J. Novicow tn The International Monthly. 

Russia has but a faint conception of law 
and justice. In this she is the exact oppo- 
site of the Roman people. It is this main 
defect which renders Russian domination so 
odious and insupportable to the people who 
must submit to it. A thousand circum- 
stances concur to produce this unfortunate 
result. * * * The Russian is usually 
open hearted and very generous. Rapacity, 
sordid avarice, dull and vindictive cruelty, 
enter but slightly into his character. 
He is hospitable, not supercilious, much 
given to sympathy, and very courteous 
iy his social relations. Because of all 
this, he coalesces easily with the foreign 
populations coming under his rule. It 
is because of these qualities, for example, 
that the Russians have better understood 
how to keep their supremacy over their 
Mussulman subjects in Turkestan than the 
English over theirs of India. But the Rus- 
sian character fs very uneven. And, fur- 
ther, his political conceptions are, as yet, 
indefinite, mystical, impregnated with pa- 
ternalism. If under certain circumstances 
a conflict of interests arises between him 
and the people under his domination, he 
breaks out in sudden passion, and indulges 
in measures of extreme brutality. These 
measures are, then, all the more surprising 
to the populations, because they are so ac- 
customed to indulgence and good nature. 
Then, when the moment of anger has 
passed, the Russian unbends, comes to him- 
self again, and without always repealing 
his unrighteous acts, he allows them quietly 
to fall into desuetude. A régime of this 
kind is of all orders the most precarious 
for those governed, and consequently most 
intolerable. The populations under Russian 
subjection, being never able to foresee from 
in the minds of their mas- 
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ters, the wind may blow, live in continual 
anxiety and constant apprehension. Be- 
sides the fact that this is in the highest 
degree disagreeable for the governed, it is 
also in the highest degree contrary to the 
true interests of the governors. In fact, 
with no feeling of security for the morrow, 
no one dare undertake those business en- 
terprises of a more extended character 
which are the base of the material prosper- 
ity of a country. 


Liturgical Languages. 
From The Conservative Quarterly. 

The earliest language of Christian wor- 
ship was probably the Aramaic, but ‘t is 
certain that within the lifetime of the Apos- 
(les the Greek and Latin were much more 
generally used. The first language of the 
Roman Church, and of most of the other 
Churches that existed in Europe and Asia 
Minor in the first century, was Greek; but 
this was very soon replaced at Rome and 
throughout the West by Latin, which was 
‘he Church language of Africa, (not Includ- 
ing Egypt or any of the region east of the 
Nile, which the ancients considered as part 
of Asia,) from the very outset. 

Whatever divergences of usage may have 
existed at the beginning, as soon as the 
ecclesiastical organization and the forms 
of worship‘ had crystalized into a definite 
and permanent form we find the Church 
divided according to language into three 
great parts. The Latin Church had its 
capital at Rome, the Greek Church at Alex- 
andria, and the Syrian Church at Antioch. 
After the foundation of Constantinople in 
the fourth century, and its promotion, under 
the imperial influence, to patriarchal dig- 
nity, it gradually displaced Alexandria as 
the centre of Hellenic influence and ex- 
tended its jurisdiction over most of the 
Greek .provinces of the Church. 

While in the Roman Patriarchate the lit- 
urgical*use of Latin became almost uni- 
versal, (though not quite, for there al- 
ways remained some churches of the Greek 
rite within its limits,) in the Antiochian 
Patriarchate the Greek and Syrian were 
both extensively used. Syrian (Aramaic- 
Syriac-Chaldaic) was the general language 
of the Patriarchate, but the Greek was em- 
ployed in many.of the churches of the capi- 
tal and in other large cities. 


Drink and Death. 
Ife made this gracious earth a hell 
With love and drink. I cannot tell 
Of which he died. But death was well. 


Will I die of drink? 
Why not? 
Won't I pause and think? 
—What? 
Why in seeming wise 
Waste your breath? 
Everybody dies— 
Dies of death! 


Youth—if you find it’s youth 
Too late? 

Truth—and the back of truth? 
Streight, 

Be it love or liquor, 
What's the odds, 

So it slide you quicker 
To the gods? 

—W. E. HENLEY in The North American 
Review. 


From The Geographical Journal. 

There were Arabs in the West of India 
long before then—they were there long be- 
fore Alexander's time, and they have left 
the mark of their colonies in Southern Ba- 
luchistan as imperishably as any that may 
be found in Rhodesia.. But the modern 
Baluch usually traces back his pedigree with 
great confidence to the tribe of the prophet. 
and cares to go no further. In appearance, 
in manners, and in disposition many of 
the finest of the Baluch representatives 
are almost typical Arabs of the town-bred 
class, such as one muy meet in any of the 
coast towns of Arabia, and always be giad 
to meet again. As a professional robber 
and raider, the Baluch is in no way inferior 
to the Pathan, but his methods differ and 
his standard of ethics is undoubtedly high- 
er. The quality of chivalry is not forgot- 
ten by these descendants of a people who 
claimed affinity with the Saracen, and 
loyalty to the chief of their clan is tradi- 
tional; loyalty to his chief with the Baluch 
takes the place of the Pathan’'s blind con 
fidence in his mulla. It is sometimes as- 
serted that the Baluch tribesman is a much 
eusier man to deal with politically than 
the Pathan. This is ce: tainly true to some 
extent, for he is far more faithful to his 
engagements when made, and far more 
open minded in the making of them. But 
it is due to no Inck of the quality of cour- 
age or independence, The success of the 
Baluchistan administration, which for so 
many years has differed in many important 
respects from that of the Punjab, must be 
attributed largely to the wisdom of its con 
ception in the first instance. Baluchistan, 
indeed, of late years has been in the posi- 
tion of that happy land which has no his- 
tory. Not a single important tribal rising 
has occurred since the first occupation of 
Quetta, 

The Water for Birmingham. 
From Cassell’s Magazine. 

A scheme is now in progress for convey- 
ing water from the Elan Valley, in Wales, 
to Birmingham. The watershed is some 
seventy-three miles distant from the serv- 
ice reservoirs at Frankley, near King's 
Norton, a popular suburb of the city, and 
this means the construction of a long 
aqueduct. The latter starts at a place 
named Careg-ddu, on the north bank oft the 
Caban Coch Lake, and the route taken is 
a little south of Rhayader, passing Dolau 
Station, Bleddfa, and Knighton to Ludlow 
and Cleobury Mortimer, through the Wyre 
Forest, and by Kidderminster, Stourbridge, 
and Hagley on to the Frankley reservoirs 
and filter beds to Birmingham. The total 
length of the aqueduct is 73% miles, of 
which, roughly speaking, one-half is in 
“cut and cover’ and tunnel, and the other 
in syphon or pipes. The tunnels are sev- 
enteen in number, and of a total length of 
12 miles, the longest being the Dolau tun- 

long; the 


2% miles long, and the Foel tunnel, 1% 
miles long. The length of syphon work 
amounts to 37% miles, and the pipes meas- 
ure 44 inches in diameter. The idea is to 
first of all lay two such pipes, which will 
meet requirements until the year 1914 or 
191s; then a third pipe will be added, a 
fourth laid down in 1925, and the last two, 
completing the six, in or about the year 
1950, 


Wheeler and Howard Interviewed. 
From The Independent. 

Gen. Joe Wheeler is good to the interview- 
er. He talks out without reserve, as if 
speaking to a friend. He is modest in his 
manner, even meek looking, and certainly 
no one at first sight would imagine that 
this gentle, genial, kindly man was a hero 
of some of the bloodiest, grimmest battles 
of modern times. 

Gen. O. O. Howard, who commanded one 
of the wings of Sherman’s army on the 
famous march to the sea, and who bore 
Lee's first shock at Gettysburg, is another 
of precisely the same type. No one could 
be simpler, kinder, or*gentler. In fact, it 
seems to be the rule with men as with 
steel that the hardest knocks produce the 
best temper. Old army officers and old 
physicians are apt to have a broad-minded 
charity and a hopeful, sunny love of their 
kind which is rare elsewhere. They re- 
verse the rule of the witty’ French cynic: 
“The more I know about men the better I 
like dogs."’ 

The last time I interviewed Gen. Howard 
it was on the subject of answers to prayer, 
and | thought I had him. In his famous 
fight with Stonewall Jackson the Union 
forces were defeated, so I inquired of Gen. 
Howard: 

“You prayed before that battle?” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“And Jackson was a praying man. 
prayed also?”’ 

“ Yes,"’ he assented. 

“Then how was It he gained the victory? 
Did that mean that the Union cause was 
wrong?” 

Very gently the good old General replied: 
“Both our prayers were answered. Jack- 
son prayed for immediate victory and I 
for the ultimate triumph of our cause. We 
both got what we prayed for.” 


London's Greatest Danger. 
From The Century, 

In London there are at present 800,000 
young men. It is demonstrated by the 
most careful and systematic census effort 
that fully 600,000 of this number do not 
associate themselves in religious work. It 
is among these 600,000 young men that the 
work of the London association is most 
pressed. I asked Mr. Putterill what was 
the greatest obstacle he had to overcome 
in reaching these young men. He told me 
that it was not the lquor drinking habit, 
terrible as is its hold upon the young men 
of this vast mass, but the appalling preva- 
lence of vice. If half is true that was told 
me in London about the prevalence of the 
most dcyrading habits among the young 
men. of that city, there is little wonder 
that these in positions to know look with 
the keenest apprehensions to the future—a 
future which promises to make the young 
manhood of London within three genera- 
tions a physical wreck, if not reinforced 
by fresher blood from the provinces. In- 
deed, there will not long be waiting such 
another wave of apprehension as that 
which has recently swept over France con- 
cerning the social situation in Paris, if 
some check is not found against the ad- 
vance of immorality in London, 


What Is Good Tobacco? 
From Harper's Weekly. 

Color, burn, and texture are the three 
things which the grower has chiefly to con- 
sider. At present the trade calls for a very 
light, cinnamon-brown shade, which must 
be uniform, not mottled, The leaf when 
rolled on a cigar and smoked must leave a 
white or light gray hard ash, which does 
not flake off and fall into one’s bosom or 
over his waistcoat, and it must not “ coal”’ 
—i. e., have a black, charred ring just be- 
hind the ash on the burning cigar. This is 
sure to give a vad flavor and taste. The 
lea? must also burn freely, and when light- 
ed hold firm for a reasonable time. It must 
have a soft, silvery texture, glossy surface, 
and the elasticity of a piece of kid, so that 
it may be drawn smoothly and closely about 
the cigar. Flavor is not wanted in Connecti- 
ent tobacco, for if there be much of it it is 
sure to be bad. Perfect burn, color, and 
texture can be gotten in the Northern cli- 
mate, but a delicate and agreeable flavor 
has not yet been obtained. Flavor is con- 
ditioned largely by climate, the other quali- 
ties by soil and fertilizers. It is desirable, 
therefore, that the leaf be neutral, without 
taste, as far as may be. We get the flavor 
wholly in the Cuban filler. To obtain these 
qualities of leaf is the problem of the grow- 
er—a much more complicated one than 
meets the ordinary farmer. 


He 


Irishmen in France. 
From Donahoe’s,. 
The Irish soldiers at Fontenoy bequeathed 


to their beloved France names which be- 
many synonyms for honor and 
and fidelity. The and the 
Dillons have ever since figured with the 
nobility of the nation. We find 
more than one Dillon raised to the dignity 
of an Archbishop; another Dillon, who was 


married to a cousin of the future Empress 
Josephine, fought in America with La- 
fayette, and later, during the Reign of 
Terror in 1704, when he was Commander in 
Chief of the French Army of the North, 
perished on the guillotine. Again we find 
another Irish descendant, Clarke, selected 
by Nupoleon as his Minister of War and 
given the title of Duke of Feltre. We 
find a Guillaume Meagher occupying one 
of the most prominent posts in the East 
Indian troubles; later still, in the early 
days of the now spent century, we find an 
Abbé Maccarthy, famous ds a_ courted 
preacher of such extraordinary merit that 
an eminent authority, M. Icard, for many 
years the taciturn Superior of the Seminary 
of St. Sulpice, declared him to be head 
Lacordaire, 


came so 


worth Lallys 


highest 


a Macdonald, of Highland ancestry, but 
of Irish Brigade schooling, “the type of 
French honor,” as Bourrienne calls him, 
created a Marshal of France by the great 
Emperor upon the battlefield at Wagram. 
“The general opinion was,” continued the 
secretary of Napoleon, “ that the elevation 
of Macdonald added less to the Marshal's 
military reputation than it redounded to 
the honor of the Emperor.” Just half a 
century after Wagram we find a Mac- 
Mahon winning the battle of Magenta, re- 
ceiving in recompense the honor of a duke- 
dom, and destined lseter on to fill the high- 
est magistracy in the gift of the French 
Republic. 


Spriag Sleeps. 
Spring sleeps and stirs and trembles with 
desire 
Pure as a babe’s that nestles toward the 
breast. 

The world, as yet an all unstricken lyre, 
Withall its chords alive and all at rest, 
Feels not the sun’s hand yet, but feels his 

breath 
And yearns for love made perfect. 
and bird, ‘ 
Thrilled through with hope of life that 
casts out death, 
Wait with a rapturous patience till his 
word 
Speak heaven, and flower by flower and 
tree by tree 
Give back the silent strenuous utterance, 
Earth, 
Alive awhile and joyful as the sea, 
Laughs not aloud in joy too deep for 
mirth, : 
Presageful of perfection of delight, 
Till all the unborn greén buds be born in 
white. 
~—A. C. SWINBURNE in The Saturday Re- 
view. 
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Hungary. 
From The National Review. 

Although there are several races under 
the Hungarian Crown, the Magyars, in con- 
sequence of the strength which a great 
historical tradition always gives, have 
maintained themselves in power. They have 
arranged the electoral districts in such a 
manner as to secure their political pre- 
dominance. They have used their educa- 
tional system for the purpose of infusing 
into the minds of the children of other na- 
tionalities their Magyar traditions. A Hun- 
garian statistician; Kiérési, has stated that 
at Budapest 62 per cent. of Slavak children 
and 36 per cent. of German children leave 
school entirely Magyar in feeling. The oppo- 
sition of the Jews is rapidly fading away. 
One serious difficulty, however, in the fut- 
ure will be the opposition of the Rouman- 
ians. These seem irreconcilable. There is 
another element of danger in Croatia. It 
must also be noted that considerable dis- 
content exists among agricultural laborers 
and the lower classes of peasants. This 
has found expression in Agrarian Socialism, 
a movement which, if merely met by force, 
or allowed to drift without guidance, may 
become very dangerous, indeed. It is, how- 
ever, in Cisleithania that the peril to the 
very existence of tne dual monarchy and to 
the peace of Europe lies. In Cisleithania 
an agglomeration of large and small coun- 
tries, different as regards race, history, 
and culture, has been created. The official 
designation of this group of countries is 
‘the kingdoms and lands represented in the 
Parliament, (in Vienna).’” When the do- 
minion of the House of Austria was dl- 
vided, the German Liberals favored this 
arrangement. They aspired to govern the 
group of countries represented in Vienna, 
On the other hand, other races, and notably 
the Czechs of Bohemia, have never ac- 
cepted the settlement. I feel quite con- 
vinced the Czechs will never do so, and 
they are becoming a more powerful factor 
in Austrian polliics with every year that 
passes. During the last half of the century 
which has just c.oscd the growth of their 
race and the spread of their language has 
been most remarkable. Pilsen in the year 
1850 was almost entirely German; at pres 
ent it is Czech. In the year 1856 60 per 
cent. of the population of Prague was Ger- 
man; in the year 1890 only 16 per cent. bee 
longed to that nationality, and the same 
story may be told of many other towns in 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian Silesia, 


The Boers. Their Fixity of Spirit. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 

Their fixity of spirit, among the Boer 
prisoners at St. Helena, shows itself also 
in their religious conviction. ‘‘ We have 
a sure hope, God will see us righted,” so 
they would say. The rumor had gone 
among the people that they must be tried 
and sifted till the evil had fallen out from 
among them, and that the English must 
first overrun the whole land before the 
Boers would be allowed to drive them out. 
“The little company of Gideon is still left— 
it is fighting now,” the prisoners would say 
to the friends who met the trains of cap- 
tives. As a Russian said to me: ‘“* We un- 
derstand the Boers, for we, like them, 
think that every verse in the Bible is as 
true as a German would think a treaty with 
the Chancellor's seal on it.” The matter 
struck them very simply. ‘“ England is 
mighty, but God is Almighty.”’ They would 
ge on fighting till His will was clear, “If 
we fail it is not His will we shouid be a 
nation now.” All day long the sound was 
to be heard of a group somewhere in the 
camp raising their pslam of faith. I spoke 
of the decree of annexation. “ There is 
many a slip between the cup and the lip,” 
one answered. ‘‘ We think that.” Every 
morning at dawn there is a prayer in the 
whole camp. Every man sings and prays 
at the door of his tent. Then again at7inthe 
evening. ‘‘ We trust in God. A. [an Eng- 
lishman] tells us it would be horrible to him 
to think the great Creator would interfere 
in a cause like ours.” I once asked what 
would happen if the young men lost hope, 
“Then there would be many, many sick in 
the camp.” 


White's Club. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 

The celebrated White’s Club was in the 
beginning principally a gambling house, 
Professional players, provided they were 
free from the imputation of cheating, easily 
procured admission. The celebrated beetle 
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field lived there, gaming and pronoyncing 
witticisms, yet warning his son that a 
member of a gaming club should be a 
cheat or he would soon be a beggar! The 
gambling that went on there in the early 
years of George III. was frightful. The 
kindly, high-bred extravagant Earl of 
Carlisle lost £10,000 there in one night. Sir 
Johr: Bland, who shot himself in 1755, flung 
away his whole fortune there. Lord Mount- 
ford was another who came to a tragic end 
through his losses at White’s. Having 
gambled away large sums, and fearing to 
be reduced to distress, he asked for a Gov- 
ernment appointment, determining to throw 
tue die of life or death on the answer. The 
answer was unfavorable. He sent for a 
lawyer and executed his will, inquiring 
whether it would hold good though a man 
were to shoot himself. Being assured that 
it would, he said: “‘ Pray stay while I step 
inte the next room,"’ went into the next 
room and shot himself. John Damier and 
his two brothers contracted at White's a 
debt of £70,000. Lord Foley's two sons bor- 
rewed so extravagantly that the interest 
they had to pay amounted to £18,000 a 
year. 

In Hogarth’s gambling scene at White's 
we see the highwayman, with the pistols 
peeping out of his pocket, waiting by the 
fireside until the heaviest winner takes his 
departure, in order to recoup himself for 
his own losses. 

The Pope and the Lady. 
From The Minorah Monthly. 

The wife of the Hungarian Deputy, Prof. 
Dr. Armin Neuman, was recently received 
in private audience by the Pope. The lady 
is highly educated, and it was Dr. Lap- 
poni, the physician of the Pope, who pro- 
cured this audience for her. It is not often 
that such a favor is bestowed. Dukes and 
Duchesses, Counts apd Countesses, crave 
in vain the favor shown to this lady. When 
the lady entered, the Pope, kindly smiling, 
said to her: “ You have had a long jour- 
ney and you must be tired.”” “ A thousand- 
fold greater trouble would be well reward- 


ed by the moment in which the happi- 
ness is vouchsafed to me to behold the 


face of the bencyolent head of the Chris- 
tian Church,” she replied, in faultless Ital- 
fan. ‘‘ Where have you acquired this lan- 
guage so masterfully?” inquired the Pope. 
“At home, in Hungary, yoxr Holiness.” 
“TI understand you are not a member of 
my Church?” “TI am not a Catholic,” 
she replied, “ but I acknowledge the doc- 
trine of brotherly love and that we are all 
chlidren of one Father."" The Pope re- 
mained silent and the lady withdrew. 

Wu's Predecessors. 

From Alinslee’s Magazine. 

There have been Chinese Ministers before 
—all of them men of good ability; all of them 
mer of high standing at home, and all of 
them so Hittle in touch with the affairs of 
the country to which they were accredited 
that they were regarded popularly as ob- 
jects of curiosity—it is to be feared, some- 
times as objects of derision by the un- 
thinking. 

The first of the list, Chen-Lan-Pin, was 
accredited to the United States in the Ad- 
ministration of President Hayes, and taen 
followed, in succession Cheng-Tsao-Ju, 
Chang-Yen-hoon, Tsui-Kwo-yin, and Yang- 
yu. So far as the public was concerned, one 
of these gentlemen was the same as an- 
other. Few, except the clerks in the State 
Department, could remember one of them 
without consulting the record. It was 
kKrown in a general way that there was a 
Chinese Legation in Washington; that there 
Wae a Minister, presumably a heathen; that 
he had attendants patterned after himself; 
that their ways were not our ways, and 
that their god was not our God. One of the 
earlier in the list-—which one does not mat- 
ter now—rashly thought to enter into the 
social life of the capital, and gave a recep- 
tion. Invitations were issued, all in due 
form. Preparations were made on a gener- 
ous and hospitable scale, and when the 
night came the we..-bred Christians of 
Washington poured down on tue old Stew- 
art Castle, which was then occupied as the 
legation, and swarmed over it like an un- 
temed horde of Boxers. Some came by iIn- 
vitation, more without. They crushed and 
crowded through the rooms; they bat- 
tered the furniture; they assaulted the 
supper tables in columns and squares, 
seized the champagne bottles from the 
hands of the helpless waiters, smashed 
the neeks of the bottles to get at the wine 
more quickly, and altogether showed as lit- 
tle consideration for their host as if he uad 
been a freak in a museum. They did not 
mean to be rude, and many of them were 
heartily ashamed of themselves afterward, 
but for years it never oceurred to most peo- 
ple that the Minister from China should be 
treated with as distinguished consideration 
as the representative of any other power. 


Former Duels. 

From The Spectator. 

The duel, which we associate especially 
witt) France or Italy, was probably derived 
from the barbarous North. Nor did it at 
the outset touch the point of honor. It was 
rather an appeal from the judgment of a 
ma: to the judgment of an all-wise Provi- 
dence, The ordeal by duel, in fact, was a 
rovugh-and-ready kind of justice with di- 
vine sanction. If a man had been wronged 
by his neighbor he challenged him to mor- 
tal combat, he accepted the result without 
question, and if death did not accompany 
defeat the gallows “awaited the miscreant 
whe was worsted in the fray. And as be- 
came an affair of justice, the duel was sol- 
emnly arranged and solemnly attended. 
The King, who permitted it, commonly wit- 
newsed it with all his Court, so that it was 
often a stately pageant. Such a duel took 
place in 1549 between the Baron d’Aguerre 
anc the Lord of Fendilles. Henri if. of 
France forbade it, but the Duc de Bouillon 
granted the lists in his own country, and 
the battle took place at Sedan. The cause 
“of quarrel ts immaterial, and the duel is 
ehiefly remarkable for the-truculence which 
inspired the Lord of Fendilles to prepare a 
gibbet and a fire for his adversary when he 
should have vanquished him. But pride had 
its fall, the Baron d'Aguerre was victorious, 
the gibbet was never used, and we are left 
with a strange comment upon the manners 
of the fifteenth century. More remarkable 
still, because it Mes outside the rules of 
chivalry, was the fight between two tailors. 
These ) parenne. Jue common journeymen, 
were permit! any other weapons 
weoden chibs and ngular shields, 
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upon them. Beiore they began to fight they 
demanded grease, wood ashes, and sugar— 
grease for the besmearing of their gar- 
ments, wood ashes that their hands might 
be better able to hold their clubs, and sugar 
to allay their‘thirst. The fight, of course, 
was a_ piece of crude brutality; the victor 
tore out the eyes of his victim, and flung 
him over the stockade for the hangman to 
finish on his gibbet. 
The Fan. 
Of fresh, new silk, all snowy white, 
And round as harvest moon; 
A pledge of purity and love, 
A small but welcome boon. 


While Summer lasts, borne in the hand, 
Or folded on the breast, 

"Twill gently soothe thy burning brow, 
And charm thee to thy rest. 


But, ah! When Autumn frosts descend, 
And Winter's winds blow cold, 

No longer sought, no longer loved, 
‘Twill lie in dust and mold. 


This silken fan, then, deign accept, 
Sad emblem of my lot— 
Caressed and fondled for an hour, 
Then speedily forgot. 
—By PAN TSI YU, B. C. 18. 
Dr. W. A. P. Martin 
American Review. 
Signaling Mars Impossible. 
Robert 8. Ball in The Independent. 

The very largest city that this earu 
has ever known would be altogether too 
small to be visible to a being dwelling on 
the planet Mars, even if that being were 
endeavoring to see it with a telescope as 
powerful as the: greatest and most perfect 
instrument in any observatory on this 
globe. 

If the whole extent of Lake Superior was 
covered with petroleum, and if that petro- 
leum was set on fire, then I think we may 
admit that an inhabitant of Mars who was 
furnished with a telescope as good as that 
which Mr. Percival Lowell uses at Flagstaff 
might be able to see that something had 
happened. But we must not suppose that 
the mighty conflagration would appear to 
the Martian as a very conspicuous object. 
It would rather be a very small feature, but 
still I think it would not be beyond the 
reach of a practiced observer in that plan- 
et. On the other hand, if an urea the size 
of Lake Superior on Mars was to be flood- 
ed with petroleum and that petroleum was 
to be kindled, we should expect to witness 
the event from here not as a great and 
striking conflagration, but as a tiny little 
point of just discernible light. The disk of 
Mars is not a large object, and the confla- 
gration would not extend over the three- 
hundredth part of that disk. 

Tt is sufficient to state these facts to show 
that the possibility of signaling to Mars is 
entirely beyond the power of human re- 
sources, 


Translated by 
in The North 


Sir 


Chinese Barbers. 
From The Quiver. 

The barber's culling is supported by Gov- 
ernment. What if his littl squat razor 
only covers an inch or two at the time and 
makes the operation unnecessarily tedious; 
he has the advantage of knowing that he 
represents lawful uuthority, somewhat as 
a public vaccinator docs at home. He 
ought never to suffer from being out of 
work. Then his perquisite, the combings, 
makes up for natural deficiency. He can 
sell at clear profits talis of his own col- 
lecting and making. Perhaps the fact that 
Chinese hair offers little variety in color 
simplifies this article of commerce, The 
more sable the better; children's heads 
are shaved in order that it may be, as 
black and thick as possible. Black is much 
mere cheerful;,a Chinaman plaits white 
silk into his hait when he goes into mourn- 
ing. ‘Tales of & teil might be multiplied. 
The Chinaman's is more expressive than 
any that has not the power to wag with 
satisfaction or droop with dismay. For 
convenience in work, it is fastened up in a 
coil; bat for a man to speak to his superior 
without letting it down is an insult. No 
Christian would enter church in this disha- 
bille; a stranger might possfhly do so, 
and in such a case, before beginning the 
service, the officiating minister would fix 
him with a glance and politely—for the 
natives expect politeness under all circum- 
stances—address him: “ Sir, will you kindly 
let down your tail?” 


Is Punishment Beneficial ? 
From Everybody's Magazine. 

This question was asked of a large num- 
ber of persons: What punishments or re- 
wards have you ever had that did you good 
or harm? 

The majority claimed to be benefited by 
punishment. The boys thought ‘the effects 
of a good plain talk were salutary, and 
nene had a complaint to make against a 
good “ dressing down."" Many were grate- 
ful for having had punishment in due sea- 
son. There is a time in many a boy’s life 
when he thinks he is lord of everything, 
and it would seem that a good whipping is 
often the best way to cure this defect. 
Tenderness is excellent for most children, 
but there are certain natures on whom it 
is wasted, because they simply abuse it. 

Conscience does not seem to be very pow- 
erful in children before the age of nine. 
Preaching or advice unsought for does not 
seem to do much good, while suggestion 
does. As to the influence of companions, 
it was greatest between the ages of ten 
and fifteen. This influence is next to 
that of home. 


Vanilla. 
From. Chambers’s Journal. 


The vanilla is an orchidaceous, climbing 
vine, which often reaches over thirty feet 
in height, and is usually about the thick- 


ness of one’s little finger. The vine is 
round, knotted at intervals, and covered 
with dark-green spear-shaped leaves. It 
throws out a number of thin arms or aerial 
roots as it rises, which, attaching them- 
selves to neighboring trees, appear to de- 
rive therefrom such nutriment that the 
vines are little dependent on the soil—in 
fact, often when all other modes of sup- 
ply are cut off, these holdfasts will entirely 
‘nourish the plant. Occasionally the wild 
vines completely caver the branches of the 
tree, and, running from it into adjacent 

they will hang in huge festoons and 


the leaves branch off. After a few 
days’ existence, the flowers wither and 
fall, and as their chance of fertilization 
through any of the outside agencies on 
which they depend is a brief one, and pre- 
carious at best, it is not surprising to find 
that very few of them are succeeded by 
fruit. This takes the form of a large pod, 
and, strange to say, although the pods at- 
tain their full growth within fifty days 
from the fall of the petals, they take fully 
seven months more to ripen. 

The pods vary from 5 to 12 tnches in 
length and are about 1 inch across. In 
shape they are something like a banana, 
but are better described as resembling a 
knife sheath; hence the name vanilla, which 
is a corruption of the Spanish word vainilla 
~—a small scabbard. Each pod contains a 
quantity of small black granules, surround- 
ed by a balsamic pulp whose peculiar com- 
bination of oil and acid is supposed to im- 
part to the pods that delicious flavor and 
powerful aroma for which they are justly 
esteemed. 


where 
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The Philippines. 
Gen. ¥F. D. Grant in Leslie's Weekly 

The archipelago is of first importance 
from a military standpoint, because it gives 
us a station at a comparatively short dis- 
tance from the great future field of com- 
merce—the Chinese Empire, with 400,000,000 
inhabitants, in the southeastern part of 
Asia. As these nations produce more they 
will become more capable of buying, and 
the chance of controlling their trade is 
enhanced by having a strong outpost at 
Manila, at the very gates of the Orient. 
It may not be that we shall ever have to 
fight to hold or control this trade, but we 
shall be much more apt to have our share 
of it if we are prepared for strong meas- 
ures to defend our rights, just as a man 
makes secure against burglars by having 
a watchman in the house and putting locks 
on his front door. 

It is for the corps of engineers of the 
army, of course, to consider the fortifica- 
tion and defense of the Philippines, and 
some surveys have probably been made al- 
ready with that end in view. I am egpe- 
cially hopeful of the Filipino as a soldier. 
The natives are stubborn and courageous 
fighters, and an army, .officered by Ameri- 
cans, could be raised among them sufficient 
for the defense of the archipelago. So far 
we have not taken many natives into the 
army, but we have used them to police the 
cities with excellent results. The few that 
have served with me have shown courage 
and dash on the field when led by white 
officers. 

I feel that the Americans, in taking the 
Philippines, are performing a great human- 
itarian act, which will redound to the ma- 
terial interest of the Filipinos as well as 
to their intellectual development, and will 
enable them in time to enjoy the same free- 
dom that the Americans do. 





Shark Skins and Shark Fins. 


From Chambers'’s Journal. 

In ali the equatorial islands of the North 
and South Pacific shark fishing is a very 
profitable industry to the natives, and ev- 
ery trading steamer and sailing vessel com- 
ing into the ports of Sydney or Auckland 
from the islands of the mid-Pacific brings 
some tons of fins, tails, and skins of sharks. 
The principal markets for the former are 
Hongkong and Singapore, but the Chinese 
merchants of the Australasian colonies will 
always buy sharks’ fins and tails at from 
sixpence to elevenpence per pound, the fins 
bringing the best price on account of the 
larger amount of glutinous matter they con- 
tain, for which they are highly relished by 
the richer classes of Chinese as a delicacy. 
The tails are also. appreciated as an article 
of food in China, and, apart from their edi- 
ble qualities, they have a further value as 
a base for clear varnishes, &c. It is stated, 
on the authority of a Chinese tea mer- 
chant, that the glaze on the paper cover- 
ings of tea chests is due to a preparation 
composed principally of the refuse of 
sharks’ fins, tails, and skins. All the 
natives of the Gilbert, Kingsmill, and other 
equatorial Pacific islands are expert shark 
fishermen, the wild people of Ocean Island 
(Paanopa) and Pleasant Island, (Naura,) 
two isolated spots just under the equator, 
being facile principes in the art. 


Why She Was Mad. 


From Motherhood. 

One morning, in kindergarten, a wee mite 
of womanhood had been trying to attract 
the teacher by every resource of which she 
was capable, without directly saying she 
had something to tell. Finally, the young 
girl went over and sat beside her, where- 
upon little Rachel flounced her skirts, 
puckered up her forehead, and, clinching 
her hand, exclaimed: “ Oh, dear, but I'm 
mad." The teacher was surprised, for Ra- 
chel had seemed to be laboring under a de- 
lightful secret. “And why Is little Miss 
Sunshine angry?" asked the instructor. 

“ Well, everybody was mad at our house 
this morning. Mamma scolded Sister Jane, 
and auntie scolded mamma, and papa said, 
‘O darn,’ and left the table, so I guess 1 
can be cross, too.” 


The Dikes of Holland. 


From The National Geographic Magazine. 

Compared with similar structures eise- 
where, the Holland dikes are noteworthy 
tor their great width; the river dikes are 
built with a crown, usually of from 15 to 20 
feet wide, while the common type of the 
Mississippi levees has only a crown width 
of 8 feet, the height being about the same. 
‘The slopes are gentle, a common grade on 
the water side being three and a half to 
ene, and on the land side two te one. A 
characteristic feature of the Dutch river 
dikes is what is technically known as the 
“ banquette,” a sudden widening ‘of the 
dike near its base, which serves to rein- 
force the dike, and is specially designed to 
insure imperviousness where the hydro- 
static pressure is greatest. The banquettes 
are built on either side of the dike, and 
vary in width from 10 to 30 feet. The 
larger river dikes range in height between 
10 and 16 feet above the adjacent land, 
while the level of their banquettes is 8 feet 
below the top of the dike. 

-The materials used in their construction 
are sand and clay, and in the case of the 
ordinary dikes the water side is rendered 
Amy ous by means of a heavy layer of 
ft clay..As a rule, no special prepara- 

_are made for the foundations, ex- 


id 


ripray or stowe revetments are required, as, ~ 
for instance, on the sea dikes, where the 
erosive action of the surf is considerable, 
basalt blocks brought from Germany are 
laid on heavy layers of brush. In many 
places piles are driven at the base of the 
sea dikes in order to break the violence of 
the breakers. 


The Keepers of the Seal. 


I sing the song of labor, of the lowly smell- 
ing soil, 

The whirling of the spindle and the whir- 
ring of the wheel; 

The hand that guides the plowshare and 
the rugged son of toil— 

The sinews of the country and its weal. 


For the pulses of the Nation beat within 
the sturdy arms 

That are bared before the anvil, or they 
wear an humble guise; 

And the sentinels of liberty, 
from war's alarms, 

Are wholesome hearts 
eyes; 


the shields 


and honest seeing 


Those who feel the sweat of labor ere they 
break the wage of bread, 
Nor covet goods beyond the 
bounds an honest reach; 
But give to God the glory, and the thanks 

that they are fed, 
And rather live a principle, than preach. 


pale that 


Ah! God of Heaven, pity for the chilling 
drops that creep 

In tortuous threads, where living strength 
should swell the Nation’s veins; 

The sloth that cumbers progress, and the 
useless drones who steep 

The curse that follows idle hands and 
brains, 


I sing the song of labor, for the keepers of 
the seal, 

For a new day broke in radiance on the 
warders of the land; 

Clearer thought to those who ask it, heap- 
ing store to those who kneel; 

To the sons of stalwart heart and horny 
hand. 

—Virginia Frazer Boyle 
Companion. 
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The English Starlings. 


From The Spectator. 

The good done by the starlings through- 
out the Spring, Summer, and Autumn Is in- 
caiculabie. The young are fed entirely on 
insect food, and as the birds always seek 
this as close to home as possible they act 
as police to our gardens, and meadows. 
They do a little mischief when nesting and 
in the fruit season, partly because they 
have ideas. It was alleged this Spring that 
they picked off the cherry blossoms and 
carried them off to decorate their nests 
with. Later they are among the most in- 
veterate robbers of cherry orchards and 
peckers of figs, which they always attack 
on the ripest side. But they have never de- 
veloped a taste for devouring corn, like the 
rice birds and starlings of the United 
States. They have a good deal in common 
with those bright, clever, and famous mim- 
ies, the Indian mynahs, which they much 
resemble physically. This was the bird 
which Bontius considered “‘ went one bet- 
ter’ than Ovid's famous parrot: 


Psittacus, Eots quamvis tibi missus ab oris 
Jussa loquar; vincit me sturnus garrulus India. 

The mynahs have aiso the starling’s habit 
of building in houses, and especially in 
temples. There is a finish about the myn- 
ah's and the starling’s mimicry which cer- 
tainly beats that of the parrot. 

In their attendance on sheep and cattle 
the starlings have another creditable af- 
finity. They are very like the famous rhi- 
noceros birds of Africa, to which also they 
are nearly related. The rhinoceros birds 
always keep in small flocks, every member 
ot which sits on the back of the animal, 
whether antelope, buffalo, or rhinoceros, on 
which it is catching insects. The starlings 
do not keep se closely to the antmal's body, 
though they frequently alight on the back 
of a sheep or cow and run all over it. But 
when seeking insect food among cattle the 
little groups of starlings generally keep in 
a pack and attend to a single animal. Mr. 
J. G. Millais, watching deer in a park with 
his glasses, saw a starling remove a fly 
from the corner of a deer’s eye. When 
they have run round it, and over it, and 
caught all the flies they can there, they 
rise with a little unanimous exclamation, 
and fly on to the next beast. Their Winter 
movements are also interesting. By day 
they associate with other birds, mainly 
with rooks. Gilbert White thought they did 
this because the rooks had extra nerves in 
their beaks, and were able to act as guides 
to the smaller birds searching for invisible 
food. Probably it is only due to the socia- 
ble instinct. 


Cast Steel. 
From The International Monthly. 

From the earliest times up to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the only method 
by which steel was made was by heating 
wrought iron fn close contact with charcoal, 
or some carbonaceous material. In 1741, 
Daniel Huntsman, a clockmaker of Hands- 
worth, near Sheffield, England, made prac- 
ticable a process of making cast steel in 
small crucibles. At first the contents of the 
different crucibles were not sufficiently 
uniform in composition to allow of mixing; 
and the size of steel castings or forgings 
was limited to the amount.of steel con- 
tained in one crucible. Later, however, as 
skill in refining became more expert, the 
contents of many crucibles were poured 
into a ladle and the resultant mixture cast 
into molds of suitable shape for use in the 
trades. The most successful pioneer in de- 
veloping the crucible steel industry was Al- 
fred Krupp of Essen, Germany, who, with 
his descendants, have always led their com- 
petitors in the size and excellence of cast- 
ings and forgings of this metal. At the In- 
ternational Exhibition in London, in 1851, 
this intrepid manufacturer exhibited a cast- 
steel ingot weighing two and one-fourth 
tons; this being by far the largest steel 
casting made up to that time. He pro- 
gressed rapidly after this, and at successive 
world’s expositions—at Paris in 1855, at 
London in 1862, at Paris, again, in 1867, and 
at Vienna in 1873—exhibited ingots we 
respectively ten,.twenty, forty, and 
two and one-half tons. Since then the 
weights of ingots at these works have near- 
ly doubled the amount last 1 ; 
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THE STORY OF AN INTER-’VARSIT¥Y —_ 
BOAT RACE. 


ARCHIE ARMSTRONG IN THE PALL MALL GAZETTR, 


66 T\—N!” said the President of the 

c. U. B. Cc. Four members of the 
= crew spoke at greater length but 
to the same effect, and after the rest of 
the crew except Five had grunted assent 
the President looked disappointed at the 
want of originality of suggestion exhibited, 
and remarked that it was all very well, 
but scmething must be done. 

Five was not present. He had gone up 
to his bedroom, and his conduct was under 
discussion. Five had rowed well in the 
“trials,” had improved in practice after 
Christmas, and been really uncommonly 
good during the early part of training; on 
London water he had gone to pieces as 
rapidly as he had come on, his rowing had 
lost life, his time was execrable, and the 
hard work, which had compensated in 
early days for an admitted roughness of 
form, was conspicuously absent, Matters 
had come to a crisis during that day’s 
practice, and it was no joke for the Presi- 
dent to be told, as he had been, by the 
coach that unless he could find another 
Five at once he might regard the race as 
lost, or rather given away. The men in 
the middle of the boat had all seemed so 
safe that there was no one in training who 
could replace Five in anything like a sat- 
isfactory manner; indeed, there was no one 
who could be named, trained or not, who 
was fit to occupy his thwart. 

“I suppose you know why he is so rot- 
ten,”’ said Seven, in a thick, tentative voice. 
He was a nervous young man, very big and 
strong, but new to the boat, and from an 
obscure college of no social standing. 

“Know?” exclaimed the President. “ Of 
course I don’t; if I only knew I might do 
something.” He had considerable confi- 
dence in his own powers, as befitted a 
man who had rowed in two inter-university 
races already. 

“ But I know,” growled Seven; he seemed 
surprised and abashed to find himself en- 
dowed with more knowledge than his fel- 
lows, but as every one was silent he had 
to go on. 

“He's in love, you see,” he began, not 
quite sure whether he should have men- 
tioned such a distracting topic to a crew in 
training. 

““We know that,” said Cox. “ He's en- 
gaged to be married; fancy a chap of his 
age going to marry!"’ Cox had recently 
taken his B. A. degree, and was to steer 
for the last time; he was more than twen- 
ty-three, and sometimes looked quite wrin- 
kled round the eyes at breakfast time, 
while Five was known to be barely twenty- 
one. 

*“ But he ain't,” said Seven quite roughly 
-he came, you ubserve, from a college of 
no social standing; “the girl has chucked 
him; written to say she'd like him as a 
brother. But I fancy she wouldn’t take 
him on as a brother for long; she likes 
presents and so on, and Five's beastly hard 
up. He had to take his watch to his uncle 
last time he stood her and her mother sup- 
per after a theatre; she’s not particular 
where she goes, Carlton, Savoy, anywhere, 
but she likes to be well done; and the 
watch was a sort of keepsake from his an- 
cestors.”’ 

“Sec he took it to his uncle?’’ put in the 
President. 

“He means he pawned it,” said Cox, 
thoughtfully; he rarely spoke to people like 
Five and Seven, except to call attention to 
the time on the bow side, but he had lis- 
tened attentively. ‘The beggar ought to 
row all the better for being out of a mess,” 
he added, after a pause. “TI suppose he 
thinks he's got a broken heart and all that 
kind of thing; that’s the way with a calf- 
love.” 

Cox was believed to have had a very des- 
perate love affair with the daughter of the 
tutor under whose care he had sought to 
bridge the gulf that is filled between a 
studiously neglected education at Eton and 
matriculation at Trinity. His companions 
did not allude to it; they turned to him-for 
advice as to one whom experience had ren- 
dered wise and whose cynicism awed them. 
He had learned, or at all events belteved, 
that his first love had been blighted owing 
to a bribe offered by a relative to the tu- 
tor’'s daughter, and while he professed to 
be contented to remain a bachelor, he had 
views on the mercenary nature of the femi- 
nine heart which he used to express in 
scandalous language at bump suppers. 

The President repeated that ‘‘ something 
must be done,"’ and looked to Cox as if 
hoping that he would suggest the form that 
** something "' should take. 

“Can't somebody make the girl take Five 
on again?’’ suggested Seven, who was get- 
ting quite brilliant on the strength of the 
interest which his information had aroused. 

“You could get away and go and see 
her,” said the President, turning to Cox. 
“A waterman’s boy can steer us to-mor- 
row.” ” 

“* My dear Sir!’ said Cox in a tone of ex- 
postulation; but the President was a fa- 
miliar friend of vast personal strength; he 
lifted Cox in his arms and took him to an- 
other part of the room, where they talked 
earnestly. At the end of their conversa- 
tion Cox was heard to say that he did not 
like the job, but he would have a few words 
with Five to see how the land lay; to which 
the President answered that as long as 


Cambridge won the race, it could not pos- 
sibly matter who was inconvenienced after- 
ward He wes a young man whegp seul : 
was in his work, and he believed in his 
mission. 

Ten minutes tater Cox returned to the 
room, and, addressing his remark to the 
assembled crew, said sternly: “ I'm going 
to town to-morrow; of course no one will 
let Five know that my going has anything 
to do with him. I'll make it all right if I 
can. I wouldn't do as much for any other 
man.” He walked out of the room with an 
air of determination that made him look 
two stone heavier than Seven. 


Bow, who had gone up stairs, as the light- 
est-footed member of the crew, and had 
only returned just before Cox, was then 
questioned as to what had taken place in 
Five's room. = 

“I could not hear it all,” he said, " but 
Cox tried to talk to him about love being 
all rot, and how he would soon get over it, 
and Five got rusty, and said Cox knew no 
more about love than the Senior Proctor, 
and did not like it because when he tried to 
kiss that girl of his he always had to 
stand on a chair, and of course that tired 
him. Cox was very wroth; he banged out 
of the room so sharp that he nearly came 
on top of me,” 

So, apparently, Cox was exercising Chris- 
tian forgiveness when he said that he 
would try to make things smooth for Five 
in his love affair. 


2 s e * s . . e 


The next day Cox.went to London, drank 
half a bottle of champagne at his club for 
luncheon, cut an obituary notice with his 
penknife from a back number of The Times, 
and put it in his cigarette case. Then he 
hailed a hansom, and drove to an address 
in Kensington written out in the stalwart 
handwriting of Seven of the Cambridge 
eight. 


“Is Miss Angelina Delaney at home?” 
he asked. The parlormaid said that Mrs. 
Delaney was out, but that Miss Delaney 
was at home, and he smiled as a Roman 
General must have smiled when the augur 
informed him that the omens were favor- 
able. 


When the Cox of the Cambridge eight 
found himself confronted in a diminutive 
drawing room by a young lady a head and 
shoulders taller than himself, with a small 
waist, large dark eyes, and hair of a curi- 
ous red-brown tinge, he eyed her with 
admiration as a connoisseur in such mat- 
ters, and decided to go straight to the 
point. It would be impossible to repeat all 
that he said. He was a member of the 
Cambridge A. D. C., and his familiarity 
with the works of popular English drama- 
tists supplied him with matter, while his 
manner was that in which he would have 
played lovers’ parts had not the club stage 
manager consistently declined to assign 
them to him in either sex. 


At the end of a quarter of an hour he had 
made perceptible though hardly sufficient 
progress. Miss Delaney reiterated her high 
regard for Mr. Smith, (that was Five's 
name,) as she coldly called him, but re- 
fused to admit any return of her former 
affection, however highly his praises might 
be sung. Cox rose, and paced the drawing- 
room, producing his cigarette case as he 
did so. Probably she thought he was go- 
ing to soothe himself with tobacco, after 
the vivid pictures he had drawn of Five's 
suicidal condition, caused by her fickle- 
ness, for she held out a matchbox. He 
waved it away. He was playing trumps, 
rather with the air of a man who is not 
quite sure, whether his particular card is 
the thirteenth of its suit or not. 

“‘It seems a pity, too,” he said in a tone 
of resignation, ‘‘just as his uncle's dead, 
and it’s all right about money.” 


“I did not know that he had an uncle, 
but of course money makes no difference,” 
said Miss Delaney, 

“Of course not,’’ said Cox, producing a 
newspaper cutting from his cigarette case. 
“You did not notice this in the paper; 
that’s his uncle, who, as you see, was a 
bachelor.”’ 

Now, the newspaper cutting produced re- 
ferred beyond question to the death of a 
Mr. Jonathan Smith, who after being three 
times Mayor of a Midland town, had died 
with the reputation of being one of its 
wealthiest citizens, and beyond the fact of 
his never having married, the obituary 
notice gave no further information about 
him. What it did say, however, was clearly 
to the point. 3 

“Why did he never mention him?” 
asked Miss Delaney, sitting up in the low 
easy-chair she occupied, 

‘““He was too proud, I fancy,” said Cox, 
“ Of course the Smiths are a very old fam- 
ily, and his—and—I suppose he wanted to 
be loved for himself, not for his prospects.” 


“But he is loved for himself,” she ex- 
claimed. ‘I told you I love him very 
much." She had not said anything of the 
kind before, but she was reading the news- 
paper slip for the second time as she added, 
“Of course, while he had no money I 
should have only been a burden to him.” 

Cox caught his own eye in a mirror that 
tilted down toward him above the mantel- 


oe 


piece, and, having caught it, winked at it, 
and it returned the wink. 7 

‘Of course I have been rather hard on 
him," she said in a gentle tone. 

“And, of course, to come into—seven 


thousand a year and not have you to—to_ 


give it all to—makes it so much the worse 
for him,” continued Cox, still studying his 
reflection with apparent satisfaction. It 
will be noted that the obituary notice of 
Mr. Jonathan Smith had named no figure 
in referring to his fortune. 

“ Suppose I change my mind and tel! him 
we will be engaged again?” she said, after 
apotber pause. 

“You have changed your mind,” he ex- 
claimed with conviction. 

“ Suppose I think it ever and write next 
week?" she suggested. 

‘Suppose you telegraph this afternoon,” 
said Cox, The state of the tide necessitated 
the course being rowed late that day. 


She looked a little surprised and vexed 
at his impatience, but, as he laid a form 
before her and handed her a pencil, stec- 
cumbed to the masculine will contained in 
a seven-stone-six frame. 

“You can write to-night,"’ he said as a 
last instruction, ‘‘ and say nice things, you 
know; but perhaps you had better not men- 
tion my coming or his uncle’s money. Five 
~—Mr. Smith, I mean—is so proud, you 
know.” 


“Poor fellow!"’ she said, handing him 


“the telegram. 


‘*Poor devil!’’ murmured Cox to himself 
as he ran down stairs with it in his hand. 


later it “was dispatched, 
short but expressive, to the person to 
whom it was addressed: ‘‘ Have recon- 
sidered my decision; cheer up; will write. 
Angy.” Three hours later Cox met the 
President. 

* Well,” 
day?" = 

“ Worse than ever,’’ said the President. 
“Five had a telegram just before we 
started and he nearly upset the boat twice. 
He's strained his rowlock badly.” 

“ Never mind,”’ said Cox. “It's all right. 
He'll steady down to-morrow and we shall 
win the race.” 

And win they did, after five days of rapid 
improvement and a hard struggle, by the 
length of the boat's canvas and no more, 

After the race, while the steamer bearing 
the crews was puffing and pounding its 
way back to Putney through a crowd of 
boats and amid a din of cheers, whistles, 
and groans from foghorns, Smith of the 
Cambridge crew came up to the coxswain 
of his boat and shook him warmly by the 
hand. Cox, whose previous communications 
with Mr. Smith, except during one conver- 
sation already referred to, had been limited 
to such remarks as “ Five, you're late”; 
‘Five, you're too soon," looked a little 
nervous and became still more embarrassed 
later on as he listened to what Five had 
to say. 

“Good gracious!” he exclaimed. ‘“ She 
vowed she would not say a word about my 
having been to see her. Does no woman 
ever——”’ 

“Stop that,” said Five. “ Angelina is 
not a woman—she is not like other girls.” 

“ Of course not,” ejaculated Cox. 

“You don’t understand her,’’ contfnued 
Mr. Smith. “I do—I always know what 
shé means before she says it. There's 
something, though, in her last letter about 
an uncle of mine that puzzles me. Perhaps 
you can explain,” 

“What does she say?” said Cox, ‘ dog- 
gedly setting his teeth. ‘‘Can’t a woman 
ever—" he murmured. 

Five held out the postscript of a letter, 
folding the upper portion of the sheet. 

* P. S.—So sorry about your uncle, dear, 
but of course it's all right if it makes us 
happier.” 

‘“T have only two uncles, both in India,” 
said Smith. ‘ Can't you tell me what she 
means?" 

Cox cleared his throat, and having no 
looking glass in which to confide, winked 
one eye, the one not visible to Mr. Smith, 
at the light blue flag flying above the Ox- 
ford one. 

“TI know, of course,” he said, at last, 
quite blandly. “It’s about your watch you 
pawned to take her and her mother out to 
supper—at the Savoy, or was it at the Carl- 
ton? She's a bit slangy—some girls are, 
but her heart is in the right place, you 
see.”’ 

“You told her that,” said Five, turning 
crimson. 

“T did,” said Cox, firmly. “It melted 
her heart; that's what she means by it 
mnaking you both happier.” 

Mr. Smith heaved a sigh and then smiled. 
“It will be all right now, eh?” he ecsta- 
tically said. ‘‘She and her mother are at 
Brighton. I am going down there to-mor- 
row. We shall talk a lot about you.’ 


“TIT expect you will,” said Cox, with his 
eyes on the light blue flag, and a tendency 
to wink still affecting his right eyelid. “I 
am off to Paris to-night, and then—my 
guardian is always worrying me to go 
round the world and itmprove my mind; 
I think, for once in a way, I shall have to 
gratify the old boy.” 


Five minutes 


he said, ‘“‘how did you go to- 


ART OF ROWING STROKE. 


From The Saturday Review, London. 


T is not easy to discuss the merits of the 
| “stroke "’ of a crew in any race without 
appearing to speak of the rest of the 
crew as if they were mere puppets in his 
hands. 

There are certain qualifications apart 
altogether from whether a man rows 
in good or bad form which stamp him 
as a good or a bad stroke. It has also 


often been said, and said truly, that a goo@ 
stroke nascitur non fit; but many experie 
enced oarsmen and coaches who have con- 
vinced themselves of the truth of this last 
statement are quite unable to define the 
particular merits which go to make a man 
“a born stroke.” If a coach wishes to make 
up his mind whether a man is or is not @ 
good stroke, he is influenced more by 
watching the performances of the men bee 
hind him than by studying the form of the 
man himself. In recent years there have 
been some good strokes who have had so 
faulty a style of rowing that at first sight 
one would have thought that they were by 
no means desirable exponents of the art of 
rowing to set the work for a crew, but yet 
the crews behind them always shook to- 
gether in practice and were at their very 
best on the day of the race, There have 
been others who appeared to row in fairly 
correct form, but behind whom a crew 
never seemed comfortable, and failed when 
hard pressed to do justice to the reputation 
they had acquired in practice, The capa- 
bilities of a stroke cannot be judged solely 
from his racing record, and it is not a fair 
criticism of a man to say that he had not 
shown himself to be a good stroke because 
he has never won any sensational race after 
a stern chase, or because he has won most 
of his races easily, for it may have been 
in a large measure due to his qualifications 
as a stroke during practice that his crew 
has so often been superior to his rivals. 
During practice a good stroke is one who is 
regular in his rowing, and easy to follow; 
he must give the big men plenty of time to 
finish the stroke out; he must keep them 
swinging steadily, and in a trial over the 
whole or any portion of the course he must 
get every possible ounce of work out of 
them, so that they are completely rowed 
out without having got short or flurried 
on the way. In a race he must know the 
capabilities of his crew and must be able 
to feel how they are going, when they 
want easing off, and when they are capable 
of higher pressure, while above all he must 
have that degree of generalship which will 
enable him to decide in a weil-contested 
race when to put the pressure on in order 
to take the advantage of station at a cer- 
tain point of the course, when to ease off 
if he is holding his opponent at a slower 
rate of stroke, how far it is necessary for 
him to save himself for an effort at the 
end, and especially in a really close contest 
the exact moment at which he should make 
what was described by the Belgian crew at 
Henley last year as the “ grande attaque.” 

It would be impossible to find two bete 
ter examples of the art of rowing “ stroke = 
in a race than the respective performances 
of Mr. Culme Seymour and Mr. Maitland 
in last Satufday’s boat race. In order to 
appreciate the tactics of the race, it is 
necessary to consider for a moment the 
geography of the course and the state of 
the weather. Cambridge, it will be remem- 
bered, won the toss and rowed from the 
Surrey Station. For the first mile there is 
a bend in favor of the Middlesex boat, 
but this advantage was practically neu- 
tralized by the wind, (a gale from south- 
southwest, which, although favorable at 
first, was blowing rather off the Surrey 
shore. Below Hammersmith Bridge begins 
the long bend in favor of the Surrey boat; 
and the advantage to that station was in- 
creased by the shelter from a cross-wind 
which was afforded by the bank as far as 
Chiswick Eyot, and by the fact that from 
that point nearly to the old Lyric Club at 
Barnes there was only a narrow strip of 
water in which a racing boat could live, 
and that close under the Surrey shore 
From Barnes to the finish, (about 3% 
minutes’ rowing,) there is a bend in favor 
of the Middlesex station, and the water 
was comparatively calm. After the boats 
had gone half a mile Oxford was half a 
length ahead, and it was obvious that it 
would have to go at highest pressure if 
it were to have a chance of taking its 
opponent’s water at Hammersmith. It 
was not going quite at its best for the 
rowing was rather “ scratchy,’’ and Mr. 
Culme Seymour apparently made up his 
mind that the cutting down tactics involved 
too much risk in the circumstances. He 
accordingly slowed down a little, and 
lengthened out a great deal, knowing that 
his chance would come later on. Then the 
Surrey corner began to tell in favor of 
Cambridge, who continued to work at top 
pressure, regained its position and was level 
at Hammersmith. 

Below Chiswick Eyot the crews met the 
full force of the wind and clouds of spray 
were seen coming from the riggers of the 
Oxford boat, while Cambridge, under the 
shelter of the bank, at once shot ahead. It 
was from this point on that Mr. Culme Sey- 
mour excelled himself. He slowed right 
down, and they were cleverly steered by 
Mr. Maclagan right behind Cambridge and 
out of the roughest water. Both crews kept 
under the Surrey bank for a considerable 
distance above the usual crossing place. 
Mr. Culme Seymour’s calm and unflurried 
rowing in this long chase was worthy of 
the greatest admiration, and his effort 
from Barnes to the finish was superb. The 
very moment that the worst water was 
passed Mr. Maclagan began to cross over 
and steer out from behind Cambridge, and 
as soon as he did so Mr. Culme Seymour 
began very gradually to work his crew up 
to top pressure, foot by foot, then yard by 
yard they rushed up.until they had their 
opponents beaten about a hundred yards 
before the winning post. It was perfectly 
Judged and perfectly carried out, and of 
course it goes without saying stroke was 
splendidly backed up by every single man 
behind him. The Cambridge stroke, Mr. 
Maitland, also rowed an extremely good 
race. He knew that Oxford were prob- 
ably a faster cfew than his own, he knew 
the advantage the toss had given him, and 
he knew what would happen if Oxford 
drew clear before Hammersmith. He ac- 
cordingly drove his crew for all they were 
worth for the first mile and a half. He set 
them a long, swinging stroke against the 
wind, and he made heroic efforts to stave 
off defeat, and in one spurt in particular 
they appeared to regain a few feet of their 
lost lead. We may see better crews, and we 
may see more finished oarsmen wielding 
the stroke oar from Putney to Mortlake, 
but it will be a long time before we see @ 
better example of judgment and pluck than 
the respective performances of the twe 
university strokes of 1901, 





